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Introduction 


P pe VAST MAJORITY of existing academic material considering 

queerness in horror film and television has often been focused on 
queer sexual difference as swb-textual and symbolic. For example, the 
works of Robin Wood (1979), Carol J. Clover (1992), Richard Dyer 
(1988), Ellis Hanson (1999), Judith/Jack Halberstam (1995) and Harry 
M. Benshoff (1997) are often centred on either the threat that queer, 
pay and lesbian sexualities pose to an assumed heterosexual specta- 
tor, or on the celebratory pleasures offered to queer, gay and lesbian 
viewers’ oppositional identification with the very same monsters that 
threaten the norm. More importantly, such critical studies have to first 
make the leap of reading the figurative queer potential of the films 
monsters; few consider the explicit presentation of LGBTQ+ villains and 
victims alike. 

‘The purpose of the research gathered in this edited collection is not 
to simply restate the argument that the representation of queerness is 
à key element in the study of the horror genre; rather, it highlights the 
limits of a metaphorical understanding of queerness in the horror film in 
an age where its presence has become more unambiguous. This anthol- 
ogy aims to show that in recent years what we here term as ‘New Queer 
llorror has turned the focus of fear upon itself, on its own commu- 
nities and subcultures. If, according to Robin Wood, the horror genre 
lunctions to represent ‘the struggle for recognition of all that our civ- 
ilization represses or oppresses’,! then this anthology implies that the 
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Queer Horror subgenre works to configure and manifest the struggle for 
recognition of all that queer culture represses or oppresses. 

In ‘Introduction to the American Horror Film’ (1979), Robin Wood 
offers a reading of the monstrous metaphors that represent the cultural 
repression of alternative sexualities. Wood's discussion of sexuality strongly 
influences his analysis of horror’s preoccupation with issues of non-norma- 
tive sexuality, Initially, Wood focuses on the surplus sexuality that does not 
fulfil the procreative demands of ‘monogamous heterosexual union’ that 
reproduces labour for capital. Further examples of this non-procreative 
desire include: bisexuality as an ‘affront to the principle of monogamy 
and a ‘threat to the ideal of family’; female sexuality that does not adhere 
to archetypes of passivity, subordination and reproduction; and, lastly, sex- 
uality in children. Wood argues that horror offers the most ‘clear-cut and 
direct’ example of the depiction of ‘the Other’ in the figure of the monster. 
The ‘Other’ serves not only to symbolise that which either the individual 
or culture determines as different, it also represents ‘that which is repressed 
(but never destroyed) in the self” and, subsequently, is then ‘projected out- 
wards in order to be hated or destroyed’. 

However, Wood’s discussion of homosexuality in the horror film, like 
that of many film scholars, remains limited to a critique of the monstrous 
metaphor for homosexuality. This limits gay spectatorship to a simplistic 
binarised negotiation of identification between normative (straight) pro- 
tagonists and the non-normative (queer) monster, overlooking the rele- 
vance of protagonists or peripheral characters that may be coded, or even 
explicitly represented, as queer. Wood's analysis of monstrous metaphors 
in the horror genre in the 1960s and 1970s can be understood to provide 
three variables: ‘normality, the Monster and, crucially, the relationship 
between the two’. His understanding of ‘normality’, however, is limited 
to heterosexual monogamy, to the nuclear family and social institutions 
such as religion, law, education and the military. For Wood, the Monster 
operates as a ‘return of the repressed’, reflecting societal contradictions 
and hypocrisies. However, Wood points out that the Monster is a ‘protean’ 
symbol that changes from ‘period to period as society's basic fears clothe 
themselves in fashionable or immediately accessible garments.” 

Picking up on this, Richard Dyerst work on the metaphorical rep- 
resentations of the vampire as homosexual within literature and film devel- 
ops the argument that the figure of the vampire allows for a symbolic 
projection of ‘how people thought and felt about lesbians and gay men 
— how others have thought about us, and how we have thought and felt 
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About ourselves’. His reading of the vampire identifies ‘tell-tale signs’ or ‘gay 
resonances’ that point to symbolic queerness rather than explicit homosex- 
ality. Similarly, Ellis Hanson’s article ‘Undead’ (1991) underscores the 
ampire’s long-standing affinity with homosexuality and its provocation of 
homosexual panic’. He argues that the potency of the figure was rearticu- 
lated in the 1980s and 1990s with the onset of the AIDS crisis and in the 
arch for symbolic indications of infectious queerness (such as wastin 
and pallor). According to Hanson, these are but new additions to a yam 
omy of gay men s sexually exotic, alien, unnatural, oral, anal, compulsive 
violent, protean, polymorphic, polyvocal, polysemous, invisible, cull de 
transient, superhumanly mobile, infectious, murderous, suicidal, and " 
threat to wife, children, home and phallus’.> Less abject, the representa- 
(ions of the lesbian vampire in softcore horrors such as Virgin Witch (1972) 
and Tivins of Evil (1971), he argues, provide a ‘heterosexualised’ space in 
which the male ‘revenant as sexual deviant is neither to be identified with 
nor desired’ and the titillating idea of queer female vampires exists only for 
lhomosocial exchange. : 
Jack Halberstam’s Skin Shows: Gothic Horror and the Technology of 
Monsters (1995), considers monstrosity in the post-modern horror film 
and in Gothic fiction as a technology of subjectivity in which the queer 
threat exposes a situation where ‘meaning itself runs riot’. Using case study 
examples including The Texas Chain Saw Massacre (1974) and The Silence 
of the Lambs (1991), Halberstam posits that such gothic texts clearl 
demonstrate ‘the making of deviant sexualities and gendering ega aa 
the radical potential of horror for queer spectators] lies in its ability E 
reconfigure gender not simply through inversion but by literally creating 
new categories’.° 
The central analytical work on queer horror is Benshoffs Monsters in 
the Closet (1997), which includes an analysis of gay and lesbian representa- 
tion within the genre that, once again, centres on the monster figure as a 
queer metaphor. Benshoffs work considers several ways in which (mainl 
male) homosexuality ‘intersects with the horror film’ whereby nani 
is to “normality” as homosexuality is to heterosexual’. The study offers a 
consideration of whether the queer auteur imposes their sexuality into the 
text explicitly or implicitly and, perhaps most importantly for Benshoff, 
explores the associational function that homosexuality adopts within ie 
closeted text (that is, the text in which homosexuality does not make 
itself explicitly known but can be read or alluded to). It is this last function 
that Benshoff’s study seems to dwell upon, in that the representation of 
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homosexuality in horror is historically ‘allusive ... it lurks around the edges 
of texts and characters rather than announcing itself forthrightly’.” Adapt- 
ing Linda Williams’s theory of sympathetic identification with the Other, 
from ‘When the Woman Looks’ (1984),® Benshoff applies the same expe- 
rience to the gay male spectator’s recognition of his own ‘sexual difference’ 
from the heterosexual male and his identification with the cinematic mon- 
ster’s subject position ‘outside a patriarchal heterosexist order’. He goes on 
to argue that this identification provides a source of joyful self-recognition, 
a ‘powerful pleasure [and] wish-fulfillment fantasy for some queer viewers’. 
The viewer may consciously recognise tropes of homosexual behaviour 
that may be coded in such a way as to conceal themselves. Benshoff also 
recognises that, gay and lesbian authorship aside, immense pleasure is also 
available in offering a queer reading of seemingly ‘normative’ horror texts, 
‘which have no openly homosexual input or context In such examples, 
the gay male spectator re-reads the text’s intricacies by way of an already 
present historical conflation of monstrousness with homosexuality. 

Benshoffs work again is largely confined to the problematic of the 
symbolic and connotative ‘representation’ of alternative sexuality and 
draws on Alexander Doty’s (1993) reservations that: ‘connotation has 
been the representational and interpretative closet of mass culture queer- 
ness for far too long ... this shadowy realm ... allows straight culture to 
use queerness for pleasure and profit in mass culture without admitting to 
it’.!° Notwithstanding the pleasures of queer appropriation, Benshoft also 
cautions that the perpetual revering of queer monstrosity simply reinforces 
the ‘ongoing monsterization of homosexuality’, calling for a critical under- 
standing, and perhaps rejection, of the symbolism of the ‘monster queer"! 
in order to obviate the negative representation of homosexuality. Due to 
the time of its publication, his study is limited by the absence of more 
recent depictions of the ‘monster queer (or indeed any other homosex- 
uals) in films that foreground overtly queer, gay and lesbian identity and 
do so with a critical awareness. Such films exhibit an understanding of a 
cinematic discourse that demonises homosexuality as monstrous, instead 
offering up a parody of traditional horror conventions or transposing gay 
male identities and anxieties onto existing generic character types and 
narrative forms. 

In addition to his seminal work on homosexuality in horror, Mon- 
sters in the Closet, Benshoffs more recent article “Way Too Gay to Be 
Ignored”: The Production and Reception of Queer Horror in the Twen- 
ty-First Century’ (2012)!2 revisits his analysis of queer horror production 
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and aesthetics. Benshoff updates his work, briefly considering the work 
of queer auteurs like David DeCoteau (Zhe Brotherhood series) and 
Victor Salva (Jeepers Creepers (2001)) before discussing the increased vis- 
ibility of queer horror directors, writers and of queer characters within 
horror film texts across the previous two decades and concludes that ‘the 
monster queer continues to come out of the closet, and how recent horror 
lilms and fan bases have frequently been forced to acknowledge his or 
her presence'.15 
Recent additions to the study of queer horror have included 
lilliott-Smith’s Queer Horror Film and Television: Masculinity and Sexuality 
at the Margins (2016), which attempts to update the theory surrounding 
(jucerness in screen horror — carrying on from Harry Benshoffs influen- 
tial study. It investigates the reasons behind the strong allure that hor- 
ror has for LGBTQ¢+ spectators and charts the emerging subgenre from 
2000 to the present by looking at key case studies, some of which are 
reappraised in this very collection. It takes in case studies from: theatri- 
cal and experimental adaptations and appropriations of De Palma’s Carrie 
(1976) as a key influential queer horror text; queer-oriented exploitation 
films from auteurs like David DeCoteau, Tim Sullivan and Sean Abley, 
to supposedly groundbreaking additions to certain horror subgenres like 
Paul Etheredge-Ouzts’s self-titled ‘first gay slasher film’ Hellbent (2004); 
and concludes with a consideration of the shift of queer horror tropes into 
television series such as In the Flesh (BBC, 2013-14) and the queer horror 
[`V show par excellence, American Horror Story (FX, 2011-present). The 
study concludes that, in a more enlightened age of cultural acceptance 
and assimilation, queer horror reveals the fears prescient within LGBTQ+ 
communities — offering up new monstrous metaphors. However, despite 
pushing some new ground, we recognise that this study also remains some- 
what limited to a notably narrow and identarian consideration of queer 
and gay masculinity. 

‘This anthology, however, develops an appreciation of New Queer Hor- 
vor subjectivities that are much wider in scope, taking in a broader spec- 
trum of gender and sexual identities that offer an enhanced understanding 
ol an emerging sense of community in queer horror fandom and film- 
making. New Queer Horror designates horror that is crafted by directors/ 
producers who identify as lesbian, gay, bi, queer, transgender, non-binary, 
asexual, intersex; or work that features homoerotic, or explicitly homosex- 
ual, narratives with ‘out’? LGBTQ+ characters. This collection’s gathered 
works all argue that New Queer Horror film and television texts speak 
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about the contemporary anxieties felt within LGBTQ+ subcultures as pro- 
jected onto the characters and the narratives therein, building upon the 
previously metaphorical role of queer monstrosity in the moving image. 

Over the past decade horror film and television texts that can be 

claimed to have queer appeal, implicitly or explicitly, have arguably flour- 
ished. Queer horror can indeed be seen to influence the art-film world, 
with a range of examples: the Hitchcock-inspired erotic thriller Stranger By 
the Lake (Guiraudie, 2013); Nicolas Winding Refn’s queer Hollywood sat- 
ire The Neon Demon (2016); Julia Ducournau’s queer cannibalism tale Raw 
(2016) and festival circuit favourites the gay porn-imbued slasher hor- 
ror, Un couteau dans la coeur (Knife+ Heart) (Gonzalez, 2018) and Gaspar 
Noé’s nightmarish, Pasolini-like dance-horror Climax (2018). However, 
recent independent film releases also suggest that the New Queer Hor- 
ror boom is also developing apace via more esoteric online VOD (video 
on demand) platforms. For example, Vimeos Youre Killing Me (Hansen, 
2016) a camp-horror-comedy take on the serial killer narrative whereby 
a group of middle-class gay men from Silverlake, Los Angeles, welcome a 
handsome young man into their circle. Unknown to them he has a com- 
pulsion to murder in increasingly camp ways, and their self-interest makes 
them blind to his impulses, as one by one they each disappear. Amazon 
Prime continues to be a repository for low-budget gaysploitation fare, such 
as gay horror auteur David DeCoteau’s long-running 13:13 franchise, and 
the frat-boy queer horror subgenre with films such as Vampire Boys 2: The 
New Brood (2015) and Alpha Delta Zatan (Arutyunyan, 2017). Netflix 
is home to the more critically acclaimed ‘lesbian slasher’ What Keeps You 
Alive (Minihan, 2018), a more politically inclined horror in a post-same- 
sex-marriage world that attempts to avoid tongue-in-cheek cliché in terms 
of its presentation of queerness as matter-of-fact centring on a wedded 
lesbian couple. 

Moreover, in recent years there has been a noticeable boom in tele- 
vision horror as part of a new Golden Age of television content, which 
Stacey Abbott and Lorna Jowett remark on in TV Horror: Investigating 
the Dark Side of the Small Screen (2013). Due to the diversification of 
cable channels and streaming platforms like Netflix, HBO Go and Ama- 
zon Prime and its sub-channels like Shudder, television content has argua- 
bly become equally varied in its portrayal of non-normative and marginal 
characters, its presentations of diverse and alternative sexualities, and in 
its visualisation of often taboo-breaking, visceral horror. The TV horror 
explosion arguably demonstrates a merging of horror with other genres, 
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in embrace of genre fusions that suggests a ‘loosening up’ of generic tropes 
ind conventions marking a shift away from fixed genre forms (see, for 
example, The Walking Dead (AMC, 2010-present) and Preachers (AMC, 
10) 16=present) embrace of Western/Horror traits and Bates Motels (A&E, 
1013-17) conflation of teen-drama/slasher elements). Such a thematic 
shift can also be seen in recent TV Horror’s depictions of non-essentialist 
representations of gendered and queered identities. 
With the phenomenal success of the multiply monstrous and 
overtly queer True Blood (HBO, 2008-14) and Brad Falchuk’s jugger- 
naut American Horror Story (FX, 2011—present); the cult fandoms sur- 
rounding queer-oriented slasher series like Dead of Summer (Freeform, 
1016), Scream Queens (FX, 2015-16) and Scream: The TV Series (Netflix, 
'015—present); BBC’s political gay-zombie satire In the Flesh (2013-15); 
the gothic queer-romance of Bryan Fullers Hannibal (NBC, 2013-15); 
ind even the PG-rated queer horror-lite of Teen Wolf (MTV, 2011-17) and 
Riverdale (Netflix, 2017—present), a new horror boom has come into full 
swing. In recent years the appetite for horror on TV has continued una- 
hated; the recent success of the rebooted Chilling Adventures of Sabrina 
(Netflix, 2018—present) with its progressive storylines, non-binary iden- 
\ilying and bisexual central characters, it is clear that audience demand 
is being met with shows that contain (albeit problematic) queer-friendly 
characters, content and aesthetics. 

‘This collection proposes to build further evidence for the shifting 
pproaches to the representation of queerness in horror film and television 
and via that examination also endeavours to develop a clearer understand- 
ing of the subgenre’s changing aesthetics and themes. The gathered essays 
are broken into three distinct parts, all of which illustrate the co-existence 
of more celebratory themes and aesthetics in New Queer Horror alongside 
the continued problematics of shame and guilt. Part 1, “Transforming, 
Re-Reading and Re-Making Queer Horror’, considers challenging rep- 
resentations of queerness in horror film and television with a focus ranging 
from queer reinterpretations and adaptations of problematic and iconic 
horror texts that are reimagined from a contemporary perspective, open- 
ing with a reinterpretation of the (now ‘classic’) queer horror film Jeepers 
Creepers (2001). Via a queer re-reading of Jeepers Creepers that director 
Victor Salva’s homosexuality also authorises, the film, John Edgar Brown- 
ing contends, works to unfix previously stable conceptions of queer iden- 
tity and selfhood, demonstrating in the process the potential for new, ever 
more emancipatory forms of queerness. John Lynskey then analyses the 
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queer cult appropriation and audience participation of the original Rocky 
Horror and its juxtaposition to the television remake, The Rocky Horror 
Picture Show: Lets Do the Time Warp Again (2016). Lynskey’s work offers 
a deeper understanding of queer cult audiences and their appropriation 
of this iconic cult horror comedy, but also sheds light on the problem- 
atic landscape of cult film to television adaptation. Darren Elliott-Smith’s 
chapter considers the cult Swedish vampire film Lat den rätte komma in 
(Let the Right One In) (2008) and the US remake Let Me In (2010) as a 
return to a more suggestive presentation of queerness, one in an age that 
is supposedly enlightened sexually. While both films can be read as queer 
in their presentation of sympathetic Otherness, Elliott-Smith argues that 
they both possess a transgressive and an implicit queerness that seem at 
odds with each other, marking a converse dilution of transgressive queer 
sexuality in the process of translation from book to film to remake. Finally, 
Ben ‘Tyrer reconsiders Bryan Fuller’s Hannibal (2013-15), performing 
both a psychoanalytic and queer interpretation of the show’s title character 
as a manifestly queer figure. 

Part 2, ‘Queer Playgrounds and Adolescent Horrors’, considers ado- 
lescence and the queer child in horror. Opening with Robyn Ollett’s exam- 
inations of Darren Aronofsky’s Black Swan (2010) and Bradley Rust Gray's 
Jack and Diane (2012), this chapter considers their respective use of the 
Gothic tropes of doubling and abjection, which are by now common to 
queer horror cinema. Each film’s use of doubling can be read, Ollett shows, 
through a paranoid psychoanalytic lens, suggestive of the uncanny. Her 
chapter juxtaposes doppelgingers and false faces, with images of death 
and the films’ transgressive gendered and sexual identities. Next, Simon 
Bacon’s chapter on the spectre of homosexuality across television anima- 
tion: the focal point here is the 1,000-year-old, albeit teenage-looking, 
Marceline the Vampire Queen, from the Cartoon Network’s Adventure 
Time (2010-18), a text that unashamedly confronts sexual difference as 
an explicit element of the narratives, while still utilising the metaphor of 
monstrosity to represent self-hatred, culturally imposed guilt, and subcul- 
tural difference. Fernando Gabriel Pagnoni Bernss and Mariana Zárates 
chapter attempts to show how films like Jack and Diane (2012) and The 
Nature of Nicholas (2002) play with the figure of the doppelgänger — a trope 
that fiction and film have traditionally used to render the monstrous queer 
— as a device for rendering the abject body into a vessel for carrying the 
burden of what society rejects: or, for Berns and Zarate, the non-obliging 
forms of queer identity in children and adolescents. In the final chapter 
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of this part, Christopher W. Clark’s analysis of Final Destination (2000) 
utilises the work of Judith/Jack Halberstam to consider the film as a rep- 
resentation of the operation of atemporality and abjection that intersects 
with adolescence, a period situated between adulthood and childhood that 
is most closely aligned with queerness. Ultimately, Clark argues that the 
horror of Final Destination lies in its exploration of non-normativity. 

‘The final part of this edited collection gives itself over to a celebration 
of queer monsters in the form of “Badass Witches and Queer Wolves’; as 
such, it concerns itself with a study of contemporary queer horror form and 
genre and considers some recent innovations in New Queer Horror from 
hoth film and television. Appearing first is Andrew Owens’ chapter on 
ihe American Horror Story franchise. In choosing to switch characters (and 
ictors), setting (geographical and temporal) and premise with each new 
season, the American Horror Story franchise provokes, through its structure, 
new ways of redefining or queering hegemonic classifications. Part 3 then 
continues with Tim Stafford’s chapter that furthers textual evidence con- 
sidering the development of horror cinema’s and televisions explicit con- 
(rontation with queerness via monstrous physicality. Stafford focuses on 
ihe updated metaphor of werewolf transformation as ‘coming out in texts 
such as Teen Wolf (2011-17) and the Twilight films (2008-12), wherein 
ihe ‘pain’ and ‘trauma’ of human to wolf transformation (coming out) is 
now replaced with a sleek, momentary, almost transcendental mutation 
ihat demonstrates how the onscreen representation of lycanthropy has itself 
undergone a transformation, moving away from the idea that it is a curse 
which warps and deforms the body towards the idea that it is a gift which 
enhances, sexualises, beautifies and queers its recipient. In a continuation of 
ihe werewolf theme, Lisa Metherell’s chapter considers how the character 
of George (played by ‘out’ gay actor Russell Tovey) in Being Human (2008- 
13) depicts how coming out as ‘queer’ rather than gay or lesbian may be 
more akin to coming out as werewolf in its challenges to cultural legibility 
and its potential to exceed a categorisable and knowable subject. Lastly, Ben 
Raphael Sher treats of his experience viewing, as a gay male spectator, the 
Rob Zombie film The Lords of Salem (2012). In view that narratives about 
women antagonising one another often preclude truly feminist ideology, 
Sher left the film intoxicated by the feeling of experiencing a truly radically 
feminist mainstream horror film, a paradox that raises questions about the 
location of a film’s ideologies: within the text, within the identity of the 
filmmaker or within the spectator (and his or her prior paratextual knowl- 
edge), or some dialogic exchange between all three. 
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‘My Brother’s 
Creeper 


Towards a Queer (Re-)Reading of 
Victor Salva’s Jeepers Creepers (2001) 


John Edgar Browning 


Every twenty-third Spring, for twenty-three days, it gets to eat... 
only certain things, from certain people . . . It eats lungs so it can 
breathe, and eyes so it can see. It all becomes a part of it. Whatever it 
cats becomes a part of it. It dresses like a man, but only to hide that 
its not... It needs to scare you. There’s something in fear, something 
it can smell. Something that tells it if there’s anything inside someone 
that it might . . . like. (Jezelle, Jeepers Creepers (2001)) 


Introduction: Gothic Beginnings 


Gothic tradition; indeed, ‘One of the first gay stories ever published’, 
ichard Dyer aptly points out, ‘is a vampire story’.! Early, as well as rela- 
tively later Gothic fiction, Dyer adds, ‘when it is not written by women, 
has been predominantly the product of gay men’.? This is not entirely sur- 
prising to Dyer, who, citing the work of Robin Wood and Freud, offers 
that ‘all “monsters” in some measure represent the hideous and terrifying 
form that sexual energies take when they “return” from being socially and 
culturally repressed’.> Relying heavily upon Dyer’s theoretical exploration 


enti WRITINGS share a long and curious history with the 
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of vampires and queerness, the present chapter aims, first and foremost, 
to build upon Harry Benshoff’s work on twentieth- and twenty-first cen- 
tury queer horror cinema. Benshoff’s seminal book Monsters in the Closet: 
Homosexuality and the Horror Film (1997) argues that monsters in Amer- 
ican cinema were, and continue to be, framed in accordance with the 
socialised conception of homosexuality — ‘or more broadly queerness’ — of 
the particular era in which they appear.’ Benshoff, in a 2012 update to his 
book, treats of ‘how the monster queer continues’, and in much greater 
numbers, ‘to come out of the closet, and how recent horror films and fan 
bases have frequently been forced to acknowledge his or her presence’? 
At the same time, gay audiences are being forced as well to acknowledge 
new and continually more untraditional modes of queerness. Benshoff 
surmises that the ‘proliferation of LGBTQ media is, as of late, ‘Probably 
the most important factor to contribute to the increased visibility of queer 
horror’, and yet the same social processes enabling these LGBTQ media 
to prosper are simultaneously producing new social spaces in which ever 
more creative queer identities are beginning to gestate and flourish. An 
example worth considering in this regard, and which shall be the subject 
of this essay, is Victor Salva’s Jeepers Creepers (2001). 

Vampire narratives evoke, for Dyer, not only gay and lesbian sexuality, 
but also articulate ‘evaluations of homosexuality’ itself.” This is to say vam- 
pirism in fiction ‘can be taken to evoke the thrill of a forbidden sexuality’, 
yet in the case of early examples it can, and often did, express ‘horror and 
revulsion’ as well. However, Dyer is apt to point out that later examples 
like Anne Rice’s Interview with the Vampire (1976) turn this evaluative 
narrativising ‘on its head and celebrate’ a tangible ‘shift from disgust to 
delight’.’ The ‘turn’ Dyer notes in vampire fiction of the 1970s and 1980s 
has developed en force with the turn of the new millennium, even extend- 
ing generally into the horror genre, a development of which several horror 
scholars (myself included) have treated as of late (the most notable exam- 
ple is perhaps Victoria Nelson's Gothicka: Vampire Heroes, Human Gods, 
and the New Supernatural (2012)).'° Jeepers Creepers and its 2003 sequel, 
neither of them about vampires, have proven to be, according to Benshoff, 
Salva’s ‘most financially successful [films], perhaps because they more read- 
ily fit the mould of the horror genre’s classical binary structure [whereby a] 
queer-coded monster attacks “normal” heterosexual characters." Yet, curi- 
ously, Jeepers Creepers imbricates, in the character of the film's other, ‘the 
Creeper’, Dyer’s notion of ‘horror and revulsion’ simultaneously with the 
‘thrill of a forbidden sexuality’ and delight; in short, the Creeper is at once 
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horrific and revolting and yet, as I intend to show, politically and sexually 
liberating as well. Benshoff contends that the majority of Salva’s films tend 
to focus manifestly or metaphorically ‘on issues related to intergenerational 
ibuse and/or intimacy between men’, with Jeepers Creepers ‘centerling] on 
4 male-coded monster who specifically tracks and kills teenage boys for 
their desired body parts’.!? Salva, ‘who now self-identifies as gay’, Benshoff 
idds, ‘explores within his films the various types of relationships that can 
exist between men of different generations’, blurring in this way ‘the bor- 
ders between male homosociality and homosexuality’ while ‘focus[ing] on 
queer outsider figures who are feared and/or hated by “normal’ people”’.? 
the resulting formula permits Salvas films, in particular Jeepers Creepers, 
to expose and explore the brutality and homophobia inherent in much 
contemporary masculinity, even as it also can literally monsterise other 
lorms of male-male intimacy. Where Benshoff and I differ, however, is 
his emphasis on Salva’s sexual history (Salva was arrested in the late 1980s 
ind served fifteen months for having sexual contact with Nathan Winters, 

the twelve-year-old star of Salva’s 1989 film Clownhouse) as, on its own, 

authorising, for homophobic straight audiences, a queer reading of Salva’s 

lilms, including and especially Jeepers Creepers. What I am presenting here 

iy a queer re-reading of Jeepers Creepers that Salva’s now-confirmed gayness 

ilso authorises. Just as Jeepers Creepers works to unfix previously stable con- 
ceptions of queer identity and selfhood, as Benshoff seems to be saying, 
the film also, I shall argue, potentials simultaneously for new, ever more 
emancipatory forms of queerness that speak to the changing socio-political 
landscape of the twenty-first century. 


(Queer Genealogies 


lkefore examining the queer elements in Jeepers Creepers, a brief sketch of 
ihe films plot is beneficial. The film follows two siblings, Tricia Jenner 
(Gina Philips) and her brother, Darry (Justin Long), as they make their 
wiy home from college through Floridas central countryside. Suddenly, 
| mysterious driver in a late 1940s model Reo truck, seeming to appear 
behind them out of nowhere, attempts to run them off the road. Eventu- 
illy, the mysterious truck passes them, but later they see the same truck 
parked next to an old abandoned church with a colossal, darkly clad man 
throwing into a large pipe sticking out of the ground what appears to be a 
body wrapped in blood-stained sheets. 
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The darkly clad driver seems to notice Darry and Tricia staring at him 
as they drive past, so he catches up to them in his old beat-up truck and 
attempts to run them off the road again; Darry and Tricia only narrowly 
escape. After taking a few moments to compose themselves, Darry insists 
to Tricia that they return to the church in order to determine if it was 
indeed a body they saw and if she or he needs help. Upon their arrival to 
the old church, Darry proceeds to crawl inside the pipe as Tricia holds his 
feet. Unfortunately, Darry accidentally slides down the pipe, at the bottom 
of which he finds one live (but soon to be dead) body wrapped in a sheet, 
in addition to hundreds of other bodies sewn together and adorning the 
ceiling of the basement in a sort of macabre mosaic. Beneath the ghastly 
scene appears to be some sort of primitive laboratory, untouched for years. 
Darry finds a way out through the abandoned church, then he and Tricia 
speed away and stop at a gas station/diner where the police are contacted. 
While there, Darry and Tricia are suddenly startled by a payphone that 
begins ringing on the wall beside them. They answer and find on the other 
line a strange woman who warns them of imminent danger. They hang up 
and ignore the anonymous caller. Finally, a handsome sheriff and female 
deputy arrive on the scene, and Darry explains to them what he saw under 
the church. As Darry recounts his story, a waitress runs up to inform them 
of a strange man in the parking lot who appears to be rummaging through 
and sniffing Darry’s dirty laundry. Trish, Darry and the police rush out 
to find Darry’s laundry ransacked. Darry, Tricia and the police then leave 
cogether for the abandoned church in separate cars but, on the way there, 
word arrives over the police wire that the church is engulfed in flames. 

As the police follow behind Darry and Tricia and learn of the church's 
fate from police already at the scene, they are attacked and killed by the 
mysterious driver of the old truck, who has somehow found his way on 
top of their police cruiser (we learn later how he did this). The driver then 
loads into his truck one of the police officers’ bodies. Meanwhile, Tricia and 
Darry have fled once again and stop further down the street at a reclusive 
old womar’s house to ask to call the police. Reluctantly the woman agrees 
until, all of a sudden, she notices the same mysterious driver hiding in her 
nearby cornfield. The woman fetches a shotgun from inside her house and 
tries to shoot him; however, she is overcome, and the driver begins pur- 
suing Darry and Tricia all over again. Tricia, now driving, manages after a 
few tries to hit the mysterious driver with her car, then she proceeds to run 
him over several times. Convinced they have crushed and killed the mys- 
terious driver, they are soon horrified to see emerging through the driver's 
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nld duster (coat) some sort of giant wing, which begins flapping frantically. 
ricla and Darry run over the mysterious driver one last time and speed 
iway to the next county’s police station to call their parents and await their 
rival. While there, Darry and Tricia are visited by Jezelle Gay Hartman, 
(heir anonymous caller at the gas station-diner. 
Jezelle, a psychic of sorts, enlightens Darry and Tricia of the myste- 
‘ious drivers true nature. As it turns out, he — or it — is some sort of an 
ielent creature or demon that awakens every twenty-third Spring, and 
lor twenty-three days it hunts humans in order to feast upon certain body 
parts that, once consumed, form the corresponding part of its own body. 
levelle also explains that it chooses its victims based on smell, a smell pro- 
iluced by the victim during moments of intense fear. Smelling Darry and 
lricia’s fear, the ‘Creeper’ has found something it likes, but Jezelle hasn’t 
ihe nerve to tell them what or from whom. The Creeper, wounded from 
lis last encounter with Darry and Tricia’s car, infiltrates the police station 
where Darry, Tricia and Jezelle are, kills the power, then gains entry into 
ihe cellblocks where, in order to repair its body, it consumes one or more 
ol the inmates. Jezelle, Darry and Tricia attempt to flee but find them- 
selves trapped. Jezelle then reveals more about her dream-vision to Darry 
ind ‘Tricia, warning that one of them will meet a horrible, painful death 
while the song ‘Jeepers Creepers’ is playing on an old phonograph. Darry 
lemands to know if Jezelle’s visions are ever wrong, but before she can fully 
inswer the Creeper discovers their location. Jezelle tells the others to run 
while she stays behind. The Creeper grabs Jezelle, carefully sniffing the side 
ol her head, but it soon lets her go and moves on to find Darry and Tricia. 
Finally, the Creeper corners Darry and Tricia in an upstairs room. The 
t reeper grabs and holds Darry and Tricia in each of its monstrous hands, 
sniffs — and licks — their heads, then tosses Tricia aside; the Creeper has 
chosen Darry. Trish attempts to reason with the Creeper, even going so far 
ww to offer her own life for her brother's. Suddenly, the police burst into 
(he room and take aim, but they hold their fire. The Creeper, still holding 
Darry in its vice-like grip, listens to Tricias heroic pleas, but it has already 
made its decision. The Creeper’s wings burst from its torso, and it escapes 
into the air with Darry in hand through the large window behind them. 
Ihe police can do nothing but stare powerlessly through the broken win- 
dow; down below we see and hear Tricia yelling and running after Darry, 
his body silhouetted with the Creeper’s high above in front of a large fall 
moon; Darry is lost. The next day, Tricia, saddened, speaks with Jezelle 
briefly and awaits her parents. 
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The final moments of the film reveal the Creeper in his new lair, an 
abandoned refinery — a city of steel and rust — where in the basement 
we see the Creeper sitting on a stool among his various threads, candles, 
trinkets and an old phonograph playing ‘Jeepers Creepers’. We also learn 
finally what the Creeper wanted from Darry: the young mans eyes are 
gone, and in their place are two holes that reach clear through to the back 
of his head. The film concludes with the Creeper peering, with Darrys 
brown eyes, at the audience from behind Darry’s body, through Darry’s 
empty eye sockets. 

Dyer would probably say that Jeepers Creepers’s roots in the Queer 
Gothic run very deep indeed. Yet, the film is but one in a lineage that runs 
much deeper, and much darker, than audiences generally suspect, a lineage 
that began cinematically with Alfred Hitchcock’s Psycho (1960). Psycho is 
based loosely upon the life and ghastly deeds of Ed Gein (1906-84) of 
Plainfield, Wisconsin. Gein killed two women and over the course of sev- 
eral years exhumed the corpses of recently deceased middle-aged women 
from nearby cemeteries. He used the bones and skins he collected to fash- 
ion, among other things, masks from human flesh and bowls made from 
human craniums; skin to reupholster chair seats in his home and human 
female nipples to construct a belt; a lampshade made from a human face; 
and human skulls to adorn his bedposts. Some body parts, likes noses, 
heads and vulvae, he merely collected in bags and boxes, while others he 
refrigerated and is believed to have consumed. Gein was also unusually 
attached to his mother, whose death affected him greatly. Afterwards, he 
apparently desired a sex change, which he tried to achieve, in his own 
way, by constructing a ‘woman suit’ from the skins he collected, dried and 
tanned. However, only hints of Gein’s atrocities and idiosyncrasies make 
it into Psycho — Norman Bates’s preoccupation with his mother, the pres- 
ervation of her body, and Norman’s cross-dressing. Nevertheless, by the 
early to mid-1970s the censors have lightened up tremendously, so much 
so that the next two films in this dark lineage, Tobe Hooper’s The Texas 
Chain Saw Massacre and the lesser-known Deranged, both in 1974, bring 
unabashedly to the big screen the full gamut of gory details from Geins 
life. The character of ‘Leatherface in Hooper's film has, with the help of 
his demented family, not only preserved the body of his mother, but he 
preserves, stitches together and wears as masks the faces of his victims; the 
rest of their bodies are either used for food or to construct furniture and 
other trophies. (Notably, Leatherface’s behaviour in the film is passive and 
markedly feminised, and in one deleted scene he is even shown entering 
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i room where, with the help of a mirror, he applies lipstick and powder 
to his flesh mask.) In 1991, Jonathan Demme's The Silence of the Lambs 
premieres on the big screen and takes an Academy Award for Best Pic- 
ture, Curiously, the character of Norman/Leatherface is, in The Silence of 
Ihe Lambs, divided between the characters of the cannibalistic ‘Hannibal 
Lecter’ and ‘Jame Gumb’ (aka ‘Buffalo Bill’) who hunts women for their 
‘Kins in order that he may construct a body suit to complete his ‘transi- 

‘ion’, However, by 2001 with Jeepers Creepers, these characters, as I will 

‘how momentarily, are re-merged into the single character of the Creeper, 

who we learn over the course of the film becomes, in essence, an amal- 

wamation of bodies through ‘Oral Incorporations’, to borrow the title of 
Diana Fusss chapter on The Silence of the Lambs in Identification Papers: 

Neadings on Psychoanalysis, Sexuality, and Culture (2013). Fuss suggests 
(hat ‘alongside the scene of intercourse per anum [the anus] between men, 
modernist culture offers quite another spectacle of male homosexuality’, 


one l investigate in the present chapter, ‘based on oral, rather than anal, 
eroticism’. She continues: 


‘This other sodomitical scene, organized around the sexual practice of 
fellatio, does not display so much as extend and stretch the priority 
accorded to anality and symbolic configurations of male homosexu- 
ality. Notions of anal incorporation cannot help but to invoke tropes 
of morality; the anus operates in many ways as a kind of displaced 
mouth or a second oral cavity, an organ that can take in as well as 
eject, just as the mouth can expel as well as receive. Mouth substi- 
tutes for anus, and anus for mouth, as each comes to symbolize the 
gaping, grasping hole that cannibalistically swallows the other.!5 


ln this sense, then, the Creeper is at once terrifyingly promiscuous and 
sexually emancipatory. 


(Queer Bodies 


(Jucerness weaves carefully through Jeepers Creepers’s major as well as 
ininor scenes, beginning with Darry and Tricia’s opening car ride; yet, if 
we go back further, it even abounds in the DVD menu screen. The menu 
screen, like much of the publicity artwork produced for the film, hints 
devilishly at the Creeper’s aesthetic inclinations for human ‘leatherwork’, 
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its unsavoury appetite (“What's eating you?’ reads a publicity poster), even 
its eventual quarry (‘Where did you get those peepers?’). In the opening 
car ride, however, the motif is played much more subtly, even innocently. 
Our introduction to Darry and Tricia reveals them to be playing a sort of 
guessing game with the vanity licence plates of nearby cars. The first of 
such instances we as viewers are privy to shows Darry guessing ‘Gay Fever’ 
then ‘Gay Forever’ for a plate reading ‘6A 4EVR’. Tricia eventually retorts 
with the correct interpretation of ‘Sexy Forever’, afterwards mocking 
Darry’s answers. The conversation that immediately follows serves to 
underscore a binary between socially normative practices and abnormal 
ones. Interestingly though, both siblings seem to be at odds with the sys- 
tem, visibly (Tricia is perturbed by her brother’s suggestion that their par- 
ents will be curious as to why she is riding home with her ‘brat brother’ 
and not visiting with her ‘Mr Poli-Sci-Track-Team’ boyfriend) and char- 
acteristically (Darry ‘is not overtly heterosexualised’ in the film, Benshoff 
aptly points out, for ‘no mention is made of his romantic or erotic life even 
though his sisters is’).'° Both Tricia and Darry complicate, in separate but 
overlapping ways, ‘idealised’ monogamous, heterosexual relationships; for 
Benshoff, Darry’s reluctance to disclose anything about his own intimacy 
and relations ‘leav[es] open the possibility that he might be gay.” These 
disclosures — or better still, non-disclosures — by Darry are the first in a 
stream of what Benshoff calls the film’s ‘queer male sensibilities. Follow- 
ing Darry and Tricias first encounter on the highway with the Creeper, 
Tricia is reminded of the story of ‘Kenny and Darla’, a high school couple 
of twenty-three years ago who were killed on the same highway; Kenny's 
body was never found and Darlas was found headless. In light of the story, 
Tricia shares with her brother her deep-seated worry always that she would 
die on this highway.'* When Darry and Tricia stop by the roadside to 
relieve themselves, Darry’s masculinity is further complicated by Tricias 
discovery of his bag of laundry. Darry is reluctant to do his laundry in a 
dorm, where, he explains, other students ‘don't steal, they dye pink. I’ve 
got twelve pairs of rosy-pink jockey shorts’. Tricia retorts, ‘Maybe they 
know something about you, you dont’. Darry and Tricia’s playful squab- 
bles, laden as they are with homoerotic and homophobic undertones with 
phrases like “dick-licker’, ‘ags-kisser’, ‘ball-sniffer’ and ‘butt-picker’, regu- 
larly evoke ‘denigrated queer sexualities." 
During the ‘Pipe scene that follows the second road encounter with 
the Creeper, Darry’s shirt is torn during his fall through the pipe, revealing 
his conspicuously feminine rosebud tattoo just above his naval. It is also 
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| eer 
i iteresting to note that the young man Darry encounters at the bottom of 
' pipe, in the Creepers lair, is not unlike himself in age, appearance and 
physique. Salva recalls about Darry, in the directors commentary, that: 
, that: 


[1] love the way Justin [Darry] plays fear. He jumps in with both feet 
| think the thing I was most impressed with at Justin’s audition n 
that he wasn't one of hundreds of guys that came in and played it 
cool. They couldn't go to that scared place. Justin was so wie and 
raw with his fear that I thought it was about time that we showed 
a film where when a guy sees something traumatic, it really takes 
an emotional toll on him. And one of the things m most proud 
of about Jeepers Creepers is that there’s a lot of thought and i of 
emotional weight to what's going on. Even though it’s my monster 
movie, I think it has a lot of emotional truth in it, and I think that’s 
what makes it stronger, and even scarier on many levels.”° 


"alvas direction is telling of how the film conceives of normative gen- 
iler voles and sexuality. Yet, as we will soon see with the Creeper. fated 
(conception of certain socialised behaviours and identities ad baie, into 
‘omparatively foreign territories as well. Darry’s discovery of what Jezell 
sills the Creepers “House of Pain’ reveals a dimly lit laboratory of ee 
erent ed in shadows, above which lie the bodies of the papt ‘ps a 
version of the Sistine Chapel (Darry’s description). Notably — K nita. 
*xception, as I will soon explain — most or all of the bodies are visibl 
imale, though it is hard to be sure. This scene and the remainder of ie 
llm make it quite clear, Benshoff points out, that the Creeper ° ie 
young men, pointedly ignoring or deliberately turning away from ae 
hl, female prey’.”! Equally telling, the Creeper appears also to be an artist: 
what it does not eat, it sews and makes part of its art, in this case ibe 
velling, which references visually, as well as conceptually, the house in The 
lixas Chain Saw Massacre (1974). The Creeper has even carved into his 
lūng wooden table what Salva describes as a self-portrait.2 The bodies out 
nl which the Creeper has constructed his ceiling are sewn together i " 
jullt-like fashion, a motif we also see used in the seh ania ae 
lilin The Silence of the Lambs (1991), although there we see actual quil Ñ 
\inlerably to suggest the grotesque bounds of Bill’s craft). The nies x 
ly Leatherface in The Texas Chain Saw Massacre and andi Bill in the 
‘lence of the Lambs to create their face mask and body suit, respectivel 
ln in Jeepers Creepers transferred to the Creeper’s artwork — ihis ae of 
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course, needs no thread to construct his own body; this it achieves by con- 
suming his victims, again an homage to Leatherface and to the character of 
Hannibal (‘the Cannibal’) Lecter in The Silence of the Lambs. 

Upon Darry and Tricias arrival at the gas station-diner, the anony- 
mous phone call from Jezelle is telling of what still lies in store for them: 
‘Once it has the scent of something it likes’, she warns, ‘it cant stop’. 
Jezelle’s description of the Creeper is similarly how Agent Clarice Starling 
(Jodie Foster) describes Buffalo Bill's pathology in The Silence of the Lambs. 
During the same scene, this becomes terrifyingly obvious after the brother 
and sister team is told that some sort of man was only moments before 
observed going through Darry’s laundry and sniffing certain articles, in 
particular Darry’s rosy-pink underwear. Darry, Tricia and the police run 
outside to investigate. The waitress who warned them observes, of the 
man’s strange behaviour, ‘Looked like he was liking it, too!’ Salva adds, in 
the director’s commentary, “This was no ordinary man; if anything else, he 
was pretty kinky’.” At this point, Tricia hears overhead an unusual “flap- 
ping’ noise, as of an extraordinarily large bird, that goes as quickly as it 
came, and behind her we observe, only briefly, the large shadow of some- 
thing moving across a billboard. 

On the road back to the abandoned church, with the Pertwilla County 
sheriff (male) and deputy (female) trailing just behind, Tricia, who is now 
driving Darry, remarks upon the sheriffs ‘look’ as that of being a ‘strip-o- 
gram cop’ because of his generically dark, handsome features; by this point 
even audiences have noticed, during any of the close-ups he has already 
been given. Following the attack that quickly follows, the Creeper, as Darry 
and Tricia look on, lifts the sheriffs severed head from the road and holds 

it directly before its face. Suddenly, the Creeper proceeds to sniff intently, 
if erotically, the sheriffs hair and face; then the Creeper cocks its head side- 
ways and, what at first looks like the beginning of a sensual kiss, begins 
using its teeth to pull and stretch the sheriff's tongue from his head in order 
to eat it. All the while, behind the Creeper (and the sheriffs head) in the 
background is a billboard that reads, “Tastes So Darn Good’, and shows a 


butcher holding up a piece of meat he has just cleaved. Salva explains, 


Because this scene has the potential of being really gross and shock- 
ing, the billboard [is] meant to just take the edge off of it a little tiny 
bit and to remind us that we are watching a campfire story. It can 


still be scary, it can still be horrifying, but I want us to have fun at 


the same time.” 
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“alvas initiative here is once again underscored after Tricia and Darry speed 
iway. The Creeper tosses the sheriffs body into what has tellingly become 
lor us, its ‘meat truck’ (or love van even?) The fashion in which the Ghee 
ilmost forgets here the sheriffs head, closing the door, then re-opening it 
i) toss the head in, is aimed to show ‘just how funny the Creeper should 
lw, Salva notes.” However, it is also reasonable to assume that Salva does 
(his because, in a way, it has the effect of distracting us from, or softening 
(he Creeper’s homoerotic traits; without Salva’s use of camp effect, i: 
ing (and especially) the inclusion of the ‘Jeepers Creepers’ song/theme 
ihe film would have read much more like Jonathan Demme's terrifyin i 
trlous The Silence of the Lambs. i 
Ihe mood of the ‘Jail’ scene, which is the climax of the film, is from 
ihe very start a mixture of homoeroticism and homophobia. The charac- 
it of ‘Roach’ enters accompanied by two deputies, his arms handcuffed 
lwhind his back, and the Poho County sheriff says to him, condescend- 
ingly, ‘Roach. What are we boosting tonight?’, to which Roach replies 
Well why don’t you come over here and find out, big daddy?’ derwen 
pursing and kissing his own lips in an overt fashion. This is the point in the 
lilm when Jezelle enters. Tricia and Darry, who have just got off the phone 
with their parents, are approached by her. Jezelle brings them a warning 
hecause not only has she seen, in her dreams, visions of the Creeper and his 
lilr, visions of the present, but she has also seen visions of the future, and 
tie knows how this night will end. As she attempts to warn them, all f the 
lights suddenly go out; we know now that the Creeper has us the 
jill, As the camera cuts to the bowels of the jail, we see that the cellblocks 
‘ontain male inmates who are trying to sleep, many of them shirtless 
iid all of them not unattractive. As the deputy performs his Ë Loe. 
Ilashlight in hand, he comes to the last cellblock where two men, ras ll 
ilt with their backs against the wall, breathing heavily, and staring at the 
lushlight, obviously avoiding something on the other end of the cell. The 
Lamera pans with the deputy’s flashlight along the floor to reveal that the 
| teeper has stripped off his old, tattered clothes. We also begin to notice 
| hoise is being generated, a metal clanking, but from what we are not yet 
ilire, a noise almost reminiscent of sex. The camera and flashlight pan up 
iü reveal that the Creeper has burst through the cell bars and is Consin 
nne of the inmates. The sound we have been listening to is coming an 
(lie convulsions of the now legless inmate who is being eaten alive. The 
wallowing sound being produced by the Creeper is equally suggestive 
Later in the jail scene, after Darry and Tricia are trapped and confronted v 
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one of the upstairs rooms, the Creeper carries these suggestive innuendos 
to the absolute limit when it conducts, rather erotically so, the final ‘sniff 
test’ of the film, even going so far as to lick Tricia’s face, literally to taste her 
fear, and smell Darrys face in such a way, and in such close proximity, as to 
make the sniffing nearly indistinguishable from kissing. Here the Creeper 
is tempted by Tricia’s offer of self-sacrifice, but in the end it is Darry that it 
wants and, indeed, gets. In the final images of the film, in a final homage 
perhaps to The Silence of the Lambs, the mise-en-scène of the interior of the 
Creeper’s new lair at the abandoned refinery visually gestures the corre- 
sponding scene in which Buffalo Bill sits nakedly at his own workshop 
table, sewing together patches of skin he has recently dried and tanned; the 
Creeper is doing much the same (see Figures 1 and 2). 


Conclusion 


The Creeper’s survival is telling of a vast spectrum of contemporary gay 
politics and possibilities. In the director’s commentary to Jeepers Creepers, 
Salva says of the Creeper’s origins: 


I was under great pressure to provide a complete backstory about the 
[Creeper] and not to leave him so enigmatic and mysterious, advice 
from people who make horror films for a living and some quite 
famous ones. I really went against their advice, and the advice of the 
studios, and the advice of my agents and managers and said, “No, the 
Creeper should be a silent, enigmatic character that we know very 
little about. In fact, the less we know about him the more frightening 
he'll be.’ 


Yet, despite Salva’s real intentions, it is interesting to note that the Creep- 
er’s enigma has the effect also of bestowing upon its character a level of 
porosity that allows multiple and varying possibilities of meaning, identity 
and selfhood. Of Jeepers Creepers’s unconventional ending, Salva explains: 


I couldn't give this story a happy ending; I didn’t think that it would 
be fair to the audience to really have an ending where the creature 
dies and that these kids outwit this incredible beast. I like the operatic 
tragedy of this . . . Yes it’s shocking and sad, but I make all my films 
as popular entertainment, and I don’t think popular entertainment 
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precludes the idea of doing tragedies, which are extremely powerful 


and always have been.” 


Paradoxically, regardless of whether Salva was conscious of it or not, his 
evil-over-good ending stirs within certain audience demographics — per- 
haps of the gay sort — something intrinsic, I contend. The Creeper won 
— it actually won. It was evil, and yet it prevailed. There is no arguing that 
harvesting humans for food and leather is not evil and wrong. However, 
it is what the film does not do — it does not, for example, police the films 
homoeroticism, it does not codify in very specific terms Darry’s sexuality 
but rather leaves it ambiguous, and the film does not prevent the Creepers 
‘ransitiom (contrary to every single antecedent in the films queer line- 
age, from Psycho through to The Silence of the Lambs). This, when taken 
together, speaks voluminously of the film's politics, a politics, I might add, 
which is perfectly, and necessarily, in accordance with the aesthetics of the 
new ‘Post-Millennial Gothic’. Benshoff, referencing Foucault’s concept 
of the ‘author-function’, offers that ‘knowledge of Salva’s sexual history 
affords audiences the chance to label and categorize his work as that of a 
“child molester”’, a process of naming that, according to him, ‘authorizes 
viewers to acknowledge the queer horrors that lurk in Salva's films — queer 
horrors that they might just as easily have overlooked in similar films by 
unknown filmmakers.” But what I am offering is that Salva’s artistic lib- 
erties in Jeepers Creepers combine with Salvas own queerness to give audi- 
ences the possibility of something very different, a sensibility that is not 
necessarily at odds with mainstream gay politics and identity-making in 
the twenty-first century. To extend on what Dyer wrote of the ‘vampire 
image’ in the 1980s, the ‘gay voice’ in Jeepers Creepers ‘pushes at the bound- 
aries of sexual ecstasy” and of being. 
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Recreating Rocky Horror in the 
‘Twenty-First Century 


John Lynskey 


( AULT CINEMA AUDIENCES are commonly identified as ‘visi- 
able participants, those who use cult films as a platform for perfor- 
tance and audience participation. Scholars such as Ernest Mathijs and 
“avler Mendik refer to this type of participation as ‘active celebration’, 
which involves ritualised manners of engagement and, many times, a 
form of rebellion.' This is particularly true of Zhe Rocky Horror Picture 
Aotus (1975) cult audience, recognised most for its subversive, and highly 
unconventional, performance. This performance, what Richard Schech- 
her would refer to as ‘ritualized behavior conditioned/permeated by play” 
involves distinct forms of participation in the cinema or exhibition space 
that correspond and answer to the film’s subversive and transgressive 
theatricality. By encouraging participation, these spaces allow for sexual 
expression and nonconformity (as well as subversion and the rejection of 
lieteronormativity), namely through the display of queer performance. 
Yet, with the television remake of this iconic cult horror comedy 
by the Fox Broadcasting Company, The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Lets 
Do the Time Warp Again (2016), this queer performance and the subver- 
sive, transgressive nature of the original film become sanitised. While the 
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original audience participation element is represented through a fictitious 
interactive audience in the remake, the cultist quality of the original fil 
(and its audience) becomes destabilised through an easily digestible com 
modification of queerness. 

This chapter seeks to explore a deeper understanding of queer cul 
audiences (namely gay male spectators) and their appropriation of th 
original Rocky Horror film, but also works to underscore the intricate land: 
scape of cult film to television adaptation. The subversive nature of th 
original film that helped facilitate its queer following and countless mid: 
night screenings, becomes somewhat cleansed and sanitised when create 
for mainstream network television. Yet this moderately ‘censored’ remak 
of the original film provides a valuable and constructive apparatus fo 
comprehending further present-day representations of transgression an 
how earlier representations are effectively (or ineffectively) rendered in 
contemporary framework of censorship. 


Queer Participation and “Transgression 


When Rocky Horror first premiered in 1976 at midnight movie screenings 
in New York City, audiences were ‘largely gay, but they quickly became 
broad-based — all ages, all sexual proclivities, all sexes.’ The screenings 
were a place of community, where audiences were drawn together by a 
particular and mutual appreciation. Participation could occur on man 
levels, including sing-along, mimicking characters through performance 
(known as ‘shadowcasting’) and adding dialogue (‘callbacks’). In particu- 
lar, and now also in contemporary interactive screenings of Rocky Horror, 
one of the most visible participation groups is that of the queer audience. 
Though not advertised or promoted as queer events, Rocky Horror 
screenings began to develop as alternative, radical spaces that promoted 
participation, allowing for an open demonstration of queer identity in 
response to conditioned, mainstream cinema practices of passive cinema 
viewing. Nicole Seymour has dubbed this type of participatory screening 
the ‘alternative cinema spectacle’, where the presentation of the film (not 
simply the viewing) becomes the main event. The queerness that develops 
from the spectacle, in this case, is inherent ‘in a set of transgressive acts 
both encouraged and allowed for by the spectacle, including inscribing 
oneself into the film text I would argue that these ‘transgressive acts’ Sey- 
mour mentions are not entirely specific to the queer audience, but rather 
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| © viewing strategies for marginalised audiences to undermine hegem- 
+) onventions of cinema behaviour and assert their own appropriations 
+} wings of the film. In addition to this, it is also necessary to analyse the 
heey oft ransgression more closely. 
liansgression as a concept involves going against an established code 
| -onduet or to go beyond ‘the bounds of an aesthetic, ethical, or estab- 
ited form of behaviour but it also reinforces the borders of what is 
unalilered transgressive in general. In other words, what is deemed trans- 
sive is only such because rules and conventional behaviours have been 
Lamed against it. Chris Jenks writes that transgression is a conduct which 
lhivalka rules or exceeds boundaries’. However, he is also quick to note 
ihal transgressive behaviour does not deny these boundaries, but rather 
»»ceds them and thus completes them’; transgression is not disorder, but 
toad reminds us of ‘the necessity of order’.’ In terms of the connection 
lyiween cult films and transgression, while transgression manifests itself 
in several ways in cult films (through subject matter, attitude and even 
the tacky’), what makes films ‘cultish’ is their capability of being ‘at once 
|) \ispressive and recuperative, in other words, to reclaim that which they 
sein to violate’.* This concept of duality between transgression and recu- 
paration is achieved ‘through a particular inflection of the figure of the 
iiher’, which then gives the viewer ‘the double satisfaction of both reject- 
(i dominant cultural values and remaining safely inscribed within them”. 
One might associate the ‘transgression’ of the queer audience that 
«curs in participatory screenings of Rocky Horror with the ‘carnivalesque’. 
lor Mikhail Bakhtin, carnival is associated with lived experience and subject 
in its own laws of social order: “Carnival is not a spectacle seen by the peo- 
ple; they live it, and everyone participates because its very idea embraces all 
al the people. While carnival lasts, there is no other life outside it. During 
wnival time life is subject to its laws, that is, the laws of its own freedom. "° 
Yet, how does this carnival setting, in which traditional societal rules are 
lwoken down, translate to queer Rocky Horror participation? In a sense, the 
pace of the Rocky Horror screening becomes a carnivalesque space, one in 
which the rules of order normally established in cinema spaces and theatres 
ire broken down through transgression. Of the carnival, Bakhtin writes: 


Here, in the town square, a special form of free and familiar con- 
tact reigned among people who were usually divided by the barri- 
ers of caste, property, profession, and age . . . Therefore, such free, 


familiar contacts were deeply felt and formed an essential element of 
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the carnival spirit. People were, so to speak, reborn for new, purely 
human relations. These truly human relations were not only a fruit of 
imagination or abstract thought; they were experienced." 


The engagement with Rocky Horror by the queer audience, like carnival 
consists of human relations, the experience of watching a film in a safe 
non-judgmental space with other queer people, but also allows for th 
suspension of order imposed at other times. The participatory screenin 
acts as a space for the Other, one who may be subject to discrimination 
and marginalisation by heteronormative society, to express a certain quee 
identity and disengage this marginalisation through transgressive acts. 

The transgressive acts of the queer audience with their appropriation 
of Rocky Horror are transgressive to the extent that we are reminded o 
order and boundaries because these acts purposefully surpass them an 
allow us to recognise them. This transgression also works as a restorativ 
measure — while the participations of the queer audience work to rejec 
patriarchal heteronormative values, they also work to recondition societ 
concepts of queerness and queer performativity within this dominant cul- 
tural order. However, given that ‘queer’ comprises such a fluid range o 
gender identities, sexualities and distinctions, it is useful (if not essential) 
to distinguish particular types of queer audiences that more identifiabl 
participate with cult films. 


Rocky Horror and the Gay Male Spectator 


If we specify the gay male spectator within this scope of queer audiences, 
we begin to highlight the variations that exist in participatory actions from 
different queer identities. Participations by the gay male spectator are often 
associated with ‘camp’, namely because of the highly stylised and uncon- 
ventional way in which the participations occur. Most are familiar with 
Susan Sontag’s adjectivisation of ‘camp’, where she defines it as ‘a mode o 
aestheticism’, and also by its artifice, frivolity and ‘theatricalization of expe- 
rience’.'? Indeed, the gay male spectator who actively participates in Rocky 
Horror screenings more often than not performs camp with some degree of 
artifice, but particularly as ‘a mode of enjoyment, of appreciation." There 
is also some degree of humour attached, a humour associated with camp 
that Jack Babuscio identifies as ‘a means of dealing with a hostile environ- 
ment and, in the process, of defining a positive identity’. When looked at 
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Loan a ay male perspective, Richard Dyer notes that camp is ‘a distinctive 
+») ol behaving and of relating to each other that we have evolved’ and 
da |) wives one ‘a tremendous sense of identification and belonging.” 
ili pay male spectator, then, would identifiably use camp as a form of 
¿uih ipation (to belong) or as a means of identification in opposition to 
J) lteteronormative (to subvert). 

(nie of the most common of these gay male participations with Rocky 


/ yn ‘shadowcasting’, a type of camp performance in which the actor 
a es in costume as a character and mimics his or her actions in front of 
‘ty «teen, With shadowcasting, the gay male appropriation of the film is 
of) apparent with representations of Dr Frank-N-Furter (Tim Curry), 


(u most recognisable and openly queer character. In the film, when Frank 
U fit introduced, he enters the room and throws off his cape revealing 
| | ther bustier, fishnet stockings and leather high-heeled boots (see Fig- 


iir 1), The lyrics to his introduction song, ‘Sweet Transvestite’, divulge the 
Hiiioacies of his sexual identity: 


Don't get strung out by the way I look 
Dont judge a book by its cover 

lin not much of a man by the light of day 
Dut by night Pm one hell of a lover 


‘in just a sweet transvestite 
[rom ‘Transexual, Transylvania 


lly revealing himself as a ‘transvestite’ from ‘Transexual’, Frank is convey- 
inp a description (however vague) of his sexual identity but is also obscur- 
inp pender assumptions based on his physicality. Under the obscurity of 
ight, Frank does not express an identification with gender, but rather his 
ilentity as a ‘lover’. As a lover, his gender becomes irrelevant to the pleas- 
iie of his partners. According to Zachary Lamm, in his study of Frank’s 
jeer identity, ‘Franks declaration [in this song] not only disassociates 
F: from manhood but degenders the term “lover” such that, for him, 
iat ce ee : A 
E: 3 traditional gender categories as significant com- 
Simultaneously, this expression of sexual identity also works as a two- 
lold assertion of dominance. Chris Straayer, in her book Deviant Eyes, 
Deviant Bodies, refers to male cross-dressing’s potential for intense dou- 
hle signification of sexuality, which is represented in what she terms the 
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‘She-man’. The ‘She-man’, according to Straayer, refers to ‘the appropria- 
tion of female coding by a male performer as a straightforward empower- 
ing device’.!” The transgressive figure of the she-man is ‘glaringly bi-sexed 
rather than obscurely androgynous or merely bisexual. Rather than under- 
going a downward gender mobility, he has enlarged himself with femi- 
nine gender and female sexuality.* In other words, the ‘She-man’ uses 
the enlargement of both sexes as a form of dominance, with the double 
representation of gender working to strengthen his ‘staying power’. 
However, a different type of gender empowerment can be said for 
the gay male spectator when shadowcasting as Frank-N-Furter. Rather 
than suggesting the gay male performer (when cross-dressing or in drag) 
is working as ‘She-male’, we might consider an alternative concept of 
the performance of gender and the appropriation of gender as a form 
of ‘self-divestiture’ suggested by Darren Elliott-Smith.'? In other words, 
the gay male spectator performing as a shadowcast is stripping himself o 
gender conformity through appropriation and, therefore, experiences the 
jouissance (or pleasure) that derives from this appropriation. By divesting 
himself of mainstream heteronormative gender norms, the gay male spec- 
tator also dissociates with the marginalisation of his own homosexuality. 
In 2016, the Fox Broadcasting Network (US) and Sky Cinema Premiere 
(UK) aired a television adaptation of Rocky Horror entitled The Rocky Horror 
Picture Show: Lets Do the Time Warp Again, directed by Kenny Ortega, star- 
ring Laverne Cox as Dr Frank-N-Furter (see Figure 3) and Tim Curry, thi 
time as the Criminologist. The plot is nearly identical to the original, wi 
the exception of added scenes of an audience attending and participating, 
which is meant to highlight the original film’s audience participation ele- 
ment. The famous ‘moving lips’ singing the opening song (‘Science Fiction, 
Double Feature’) are replaced by Trixie (Ivy Levan), an usherette working at 
the theatre where the film is being screened. While these elements work to 
pay tribute to the original film, there are two distinct elements in this remake 
that reflect the problematic landscape of cult film to television adaptation. 


The Cleansing (or Censorship) of the Queer Audience 


The addition of audience participation in this remake no doubt highlights 
the strong connection of participation to the original film, yet particu- 
lar issues arise when the transgressive participation by the queer audience 


coincides with the censorship of mainstream network television in the 
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United States. While certain elements of audience participation are sho 
in the remake, namely callbacks (°... a strange journey . . .’, “How strange 
was it”), the dancing of The Time Warp and the use of props (throwing 
toilet paper at the line “Great Scott”), some of the more subversive, overtly 
sexual and ‘lewd’ participations are never represented on screen. Instead 
the remake ignores these elements, leaving any features of the audience! 
transgressive acts and subversion to the wayside; they are more boisterous 
and jovial, less mischievous and deviant. One might be quick to note the 
time constraints of a two-hour time slot, or the inability for much partici 
pation to be shown without removing scenes from the main storyline. Thi 
is inarguably a fair assumption, and one could also speculate that thesi 
more subversive elements were filmed but removed in the editing process 
However, the fact that Fox Broadcasting Network is a mainstream, widely 
accessible television channel places it under the restrictions and guidelines 
of the Federal Communications Commission (FCC). 

According to the FCC guidelines on television broadcasts, ‘federal law 
prohibits obscene, indecent and profane content from being broadcast on 
the radio or TV’.2° Each type of content has a distinct definition: obscene 
content appeals ‘to an average person’s prurient interest; depicts or describes 
sexual conduct in a patently offensive way’; indecent content ‘portays sexua 
or excretory organs or activities’; profane content involves ‘grossly offensive 
language that is considered a public nuisance” 2! Networks such as HBO, 
Showtime and FX (which air programmes like Game of Thrones, Sex and the 
City, Dexter, Penny Dreadful and American Horror Story), as well as Netflix 
and Hulu, are not subject to these rules since they are (or come with) sub 
scription services. Given that Fox is a major broadcasting network on pub 
lic airwaves, it is prohibited from showing such content given that it fall 
under government jurisdiction. Since participations by the queer audience 
are considered transgressive, essentially because they disengage the bound- 
aries of societal order, the depiction of these queer participations would 
be considered by the FCC as ‘obscene, indecent and profane’. This type 
of content involves the violation of these moral and social boundaries tha 
help to define transgression and, therefore, any presence of this queer audi- 
ence participation would be rejected or removed. 

Nonetheless, there remain several moments in Lets Do the Time 
Warp Again that maintain the subversive and transgressive content of the 
original. One in particular is the dinner scene which could arguably be 
modeled on Leonardo da Vinci’s The Last Supper, where Frank-N-Furter 
sits at the table in Jesus’ place. Although subtle, such an image could be 
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C sidered transgressive for its sacrilege towards religious iconography. In 
original film, Frank-N-Furter sits at the head of the table and any refer- 
+ towards The Last Supper is non-existent. Because of the subtle nature 
J ihia imagery, it is difficult to argue this as subversive and it is hardly 
a sepressive, unless one makes this deduction. 
\nother example is the pool scene near the end of the film, where 
i) Wain characters, including Frank-N-Furter, caress and kiss each other 
tile performing ‘Dont Dream It Be It’. Once again, this interaction is 
yy subtle and brief, with quick cutaways and a fleeting moment where 
\ hy and Brad graze lips seductively. This scene in the original film shows 
nuhi more, with legs intertwining and Frank-N-Furter receiving passion- 
ii lives from the other characters across his upper body. These images, 
hile somewhat subversive for the wider broadcast audience, appear sani- 
il and ultimately too fleeting to offend. 


i n of queerness 
Ihe casting of transgender actress Laverne Cox as Dr Frank-N-Furter is, 
in wid of itself, a testament to the queerness attributed to the original film. 
ini this casting also becomes problematic when the character self-iden- 
‘ilies (even in this remake) as a ‘sweet transvestite’. While ‘transvestite’ 
lias become an antiquated term for ‘cross-dresser’ (one who wears clothes, 
make-up and accessories of the opposite sex as a form of gender expression 
vil sexual gratification), a transgender individual is one whose gender 
ilentity differs from the sex they were assigned at birth. Because of this, 
ihere is a potential for exploiting (or misshaping) queer identity for the 
ive of a largely cisgender, heterosexual audience. 
lt is worth mentioning that Cox herself initially had concerns about 
‘weet ‘Transvestite’ and the confusion of gender terms for the audience, 
but ultimately noted the accuracy of the term for the 1970s time period: 
| listorically, the terms have changed [and] it doesnt mean the same thing 
today that it meant in the 70s. It’s not appropriate to refer to trans peo- 
ple as a transvestite [today], but it is [used here as appropriate for] the 
iharacter in that specific moment in history.”? Cox’s description of the 
\itiquation of the term ‘transvestite’ is a viable explanation for director 
(lepas decision to keep the term in place. The original film’s depiction of 
jueerness and subversion worked as an appropriate method of expression 
lor the time period and, in the 1970s, the use of the term would have been 
-onsidered the norm. This decision to keep the term in place speaks to the 
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issues raised when adapting a cult film such as Rocky Horror for mainstream 
television. Semantically, with changes in the politically correct usage of 
gender terminology, a television adaptation using obsolete terms could be 
highly problematic when screened for such a wide audience. However, 
given that the film is set in the past at a time when the term ‘transvestite’ 
was widely used, some might argue it would be anachronistic to use the 
term ‘transgender’. In this vein, the audience must remain mindful of this 
antiquated language in order to maintain the stability of contemporary 


terminology in queer discourse. 


Conclusions; The Future of Queer Rocky Horror Participation 


The Rocky Horror Picture Show has infamously been known for its per- 
formative audience, particularly its allowance for the freedom and choice 
of self-expression. The queer audience benefits most assuredly from this 
performativity when using transgression (or transgressive acts) to sub- 
vert societal preconditions of heteronormative behaviour. As previously 
argued, these transgressions allow for the most benefit from the queer 
audience because ‘transgression’, in and of itself, allows one to recog- 
nise the boundaries and established codes of conduct that might oppose 
them. In particular, the gay male spectator participates with Rocky Horror 
through camp performance as a means to subvert heteronormative values, 
which ultimately reflects transgression because of its artifice and exaggera- 
tion. In shadowcasting as Dr Frank-N-Furter, the gay male asserts a similar 
queer sexuality and identity, using Frank's gender obscurity and bi-sexed 
dominance to dissociate from his own marginalisation. 

The subversive elements that made the original Rocky Horror so appeal- 
ing to the queer audience become sanitised and destabilised when adapted 
for mainstream television. With the FCC prohibiting what is considered 
‘transgressive’ content, the remake would be unable to recreate the overtly 
sexual and deviant subject matter of the original and ultimately destabi- 
lise representations of queer identity. While the Fox remake contains its 
own moments of transgressive content and somewhat exceeds bounda 
ries of censorship within its own limitations, it ultimately fails to live up 
to the wholly subversive content of its originator. Since the appeal fo 
queer audiences in Rocky Horror participation is positioned in subvertin 
heteronormativity, a remake that sanitises this appeal could become, as 
Frank-N-Furter would say, ‘a rather tender subject’. 
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Castrating the 


Queer Vampire 


in Let the Right One In (2008) 
and Let Me In (2010) 


Darren Elliott-Smith 


g" IIS CHAPTER CONSIDERS the cult Swedish vampire film Zär 
den rätte komma in (Let the Right One In) (Tomas Alfredson, 2008) 
anil lts American remake as a return toa metaphorical, suggestive presenta- 
(ion of queerness in an age of supposed sexual enlightenment. In adapting 
John Ajvide Lindqvists more transgressive original horror novel, Låt den 
tte komma in (2004), the two screen versions of the book (Alfredson’s 
llm and Matt Reeves’s US remake Let Me In (2010)) are certainly queer 
in their presentation of sympathetic Otherness, yet I would argue that 
they! both possess a transgressive and an implicit queerness that seem at 
‘ills with each other, and this begs the question: which ‘queerness’ has 
ile greater potency? Furthermore, I want to suggest that each adaptation 
(irks a converse dilution of transgressive queer sexuality in the process of 
thinslation from book to film to remake, and each version enhances the 
wemingly castrative process of textual masking to various ends. The film 
whiptations of Lindqvists pulpy novel do not explicitly retain the trans- 
jyewsive queer potential of the source material (specifically, its presenta- 
ilon of sexual transgression in the form of explicit castration, paedophilia, 
homosexuality and enforced transgenderism are all largely removed) but 
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instead, they begin to render the presence of ‘out’ queerness as almost 
un-locatable. 

The main focus of this analysis centres on the differences between the 
novel and the film adaptations’ depictions of the castration of their vam- 
pire protagonists, Eli (Lina Leandersson) in Let the Right One In and Abby 
(Chloé Grace Moretz) in Let Me In. This, in turn, alters the consequen- 
tial reading of the characters’ gender identities. Alfredsons Ler the Right 
One In, mote importantly, provides an incident whereby the literal cas- 
tration in the novel is replaced by a symbolic castration of the novel, both 
diegetically and non-diegetically. I want to consider whether, if references 
to castration itself are elided, together with other related transgressive 
and queer elements, the film adaptations retain any oppositional 
capacity. I want to consider whether an unlocatable queerness as con- 
veyed in the art film’s conventional elision and ambiguity is indeed more 
subversive and potent than the source novel’s explicit representation of 
paedophilia and homoscxuality. More importantly, what are the wider 
effects of this elision, this castration of queerness? Are gay male sub- 
jects, as Leo Bersani states, in danger of ‘losing identity” via assimilation 
and acceptance? Or does queer subjectivity become more potent via this 


unspecificity? 


Textually Transgressive Origins 


Lindqvist’s original novel deals with the complex queer relationship 
between its protagonists, twelve-year-old Oskar and Eli (a 120-year-old 
castrated boy vampire masquerading as a young girl), while also con- 
fronting the taboo of paedophilia. More of a pulp horror, the novel is 
confident in its presentation of both monstrous and alternative sexu- 
alities. Set in the early 1980s in an economically depressed, suburban 
Sweden it follows Oskar, a bullied young schoolboy and his awkward 
but tender relationship with the seemingly young vampire Eli, his new 
neighbour. Yet vampirism is not the only secret Eli harbours; as the two 
become closer it is revealed that Eli is, in reality, a castrated boy named 
Elias. Oskar’s shame at his homosexual feelings for Eli makes homosexu- 
ality, instead of a closeted vampirism, his main source of anxiety. As Eli 
supports Oskar in his fight against his tormentors, the vampire grows 
distant from his ageing companion Hakan, a paedophile who remains 


with his un-ageing young charge. 
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In its treatment of Eli’s castration, non-normative gender and implied 
linmosexual desire, the novel is clearly a transgressive text that revels in 
ilhe sexually grotesque and monstrous. Lindqvist’s text is defined by its 
ilirity of exposition favouring the explicit over the implicit. It delights in 
Lothic reminiscences of Eli’s cannibalistic castration, Håkan’s monstrous 
paedophilic urges and his later transformation into a permanently aroused 
burnt undead corpse and his subsequent attempted rape of the soning? 
Ili, The novel avoids allusion or suggestion, focusing instead on shock- 
ingly unequivocal descriptions of sexual trauma, murder and overt refer- 
‘tices to homosexuality. This is not to suggest that Lindqvist does not hold 
lick details concerning Elis gendered origins as a cisgender male until 
ine way into the narrative (p. 387),? but when it is revealed following 
| repeated series of signposting comments from Eli (“Would you still like 
ine even if I wasn't a girl?’; Tm not a girl)“ there is little doubt as to his 
/sistence as both a vampire and a castrated male — and more essentially the 
yendered pronouns describing Eli in the text shift from female to male. In 
ih exchange between the two from Lindqvists novel, a cold and wet Eli 
pends the night sleeping beside Oskar after having seemingly dispensed 
with Hakan; Eli then begins to consider replacing him with Oskar. Oskar 
turns Eli’s ‘affections’ by proposing that they commence dating as boy- 
lilend and girlfriend, something which perturbs Eli. The scene plays upon 
ile readers knowledge of genre and vampire lore in assuming, at this stage 
ihat what Eli wishes to conceal is vampirism. Oskar courts Eli while diey 
lie together in his bed (Eli will you go out with me’), before Eli eventually 
‘sponds to Oskars request to ‘go steady’ by protesting: 


‘Oskar, I cant. Pm not a girl” 

Oskar snorted. “What do you mean? You're a guy? 

‘No. No.’ 

“Then what are you?’ 

‘Nothing,’ 

‘What do you mean “nothing”? 

‘I’m nothing, not a child. Not old. Not a boy. Not a girl. Nothing. 


In the novel’s revelation scene in which Eli reveals both his vampirism 
ind his masculine gender, Eli seems desperate to make Oskar see that 
liis difference is something that Oskar shares, that they are the same. Eli 
ene a Oskar to empathise, to ‘Be me a little’, via a joining of their 
MINAS, 
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Lindqvist’s novel presents Eli’s castrated male as its central narrativ 
problem. Significantly, Oskar’s confusion and anxiety about his feelin 
for Eli as a boy begin to surpass those about vampirism. Oskar questio 
his female teacher about romantic feelings between two men: 


‘What if its two guys?” 
‘Then that’s friendship. That’s also a form of love. Or if you mean... 
well, two guys can also love each other in that way.” 


Oskar later contorts over his feelings for Eli as both vampire and boy: 


That he could somehow accept that she was a vampire, but the idea 
that she was somehow a doy, that could be . . . harder.* 


Oskar’s being bullied then begins to take on connotations of homophobic 
abuse. As the novel explicitly references homosexual feelings between th 
two protagonists, Oskar’s shame begins to overwhelm him: 


He knew the word. Fag. Fucking fag . . . To think, it was worse to be 
gay than to bea... 

She . . . His name was Eli. But it was too much. Regardless of what Eli 
was, it was too much. He just couldn't. Nothing about her was normal.” 


Alfredson’s film arguably offers a slightly more accessible version of the 
novel’s explicit transgressions. A film of cutting, elision and aversion, i 
marks a return to the implicitly queer; its title alone is borrowed in trun- 
cated form from The Smiths’s song ‘Let the Right One Slip In’ (whose 
singer Morrissey’s own bisexuality can also be argued to inflect the film's 
treatment of ambiguous sexuality) and is further masked in the US remake 
Let Me In. Alfredson’s film excises explicit references to: castration, Elis 
male origins, Hakan’s paedophilic tendencies and his revival as an undead 
monster. Alfredson even has Lina Leandersson’s (Elis) voice dubbed over 
by Elif Ceylan, an older voice actress, in order to give the character a 
deeper, more mature voice. Yet the choice of actress over actor serves to 
farther mask Eli’s male origins from the novel. While Lindqvist removes 
most of the explicit references to homosexuality, castration and paedo- 
philia in his screenplay, the question remains whether Alfredson’s film can 
retain the potential for queer interpretation and identification in its rep- 
resentation of castration and sexual difference. 
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Wlapting, Altering and Amending Queerness 


\itedson’s and Lindqvists adapted screenplay for the 2008 film masks 
many of the novels controversial elements and it also pares down many 
ul the books narrative sidebars too.'° Such plot simplification is an under- 
‘widubly vital component of the novel to screenplay transition in order 
in lit audience expectations and meet the standard running time require- 
ments of the feature film. Alfredson’s adaptation does make some deliber- 
ait moves to include some of the novel’s more controversial plot elements, 
ini l coy presentation of them results in what appears to be an avoidance 
ul an outright confrontation with explicit transgression. For example, the 
lilel glimpse of Elis scar in Alfredson’s film remains its fundamental ele- 
‘vent of controversy. This image can be construed as symbolising female 
vital mutilation, self-harm, vampiric androgyny or indeed it can be 
wetlooked altogether. 
Similarly, in Alfredson’s film, Elis non-normative gender identity is 
Hol explicitly revealed, leaving the vampire’s ambiguous comment, ‘I’m 
ii a girl’, open to suggestion. The novel pivotal flashback revealing Eli’s 
tation, which, in turn, results in the unequivocal restoring of the male 
Hrndered pronoun to him, is reduced to an almost subliminal flash-cut of 
| lis oddly scarred asexual genitals. So, too, Alfredson’s interpretation of 
| läkan’s (Per Ragnar) paedophilia is again only hinted at, a subtle presenta- 
Hon that has to be competently read by the viewer in order to uncover its 
boo, This is not to suggest that Alfredson’s film completely castrates the 
Hovels transgressively queer aspects; rather, it recasts its queerness along 
ihe lines of implied difference and ellipses. 
Matt Reeves’s adaptation of Lindqvist’s novel (co-adapted with Tomas 
\liredson) Let Me In (2010) is paradoxically more explicit in its use of lack 
in cover up lack. Reeves’s film relocates the action to a Reagan-era 1980s 
Mew Mexico, drawing parallels with the suburban squalor of Lindgqvist’s 
Nackeberg. Reeves renames his central characters as Owen and Abby. The 
sis Cold War values are reflected in the films mise-en-scène: a perpetually 
lleak, wintery and insular Southwest. The Reagan administration’s effect 
uh social deprivation is seen in the plight of Owen's mother as a low- 
l ome single parent, dependent on alcohol and right-wing religion. Cold 
Wir capitalist iconography is also present in the retaining of the gift of the 
\\ubik’s Cube from Owen to Abby (from Lindqvist’s novel), an object that 
yinbolises Eastern Bloc ingenuity and Western capitalism in symbiosis. 
Yer while Reeves’s film also includes Abby’s protestations and questions in 
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reference to gender and indeed maturity of gender (‘Would you still li 
me even if I wasn't a girl?’ suggests Abby can be considered a woman), to all 
intents and purposes she remains gendered female. This is mainly due 
Reeves’s decision to omit the key reverse reaction shot featured in Alfred 
son’s version (in which Oskar glimpses Elis scar indicating difference andl 
or castration). Instead, the shot of Owen's surprised face suggests that hi 
shock is brought about by the absent signifier of traditionally binarised 
sexual difference: Abby's vagina. 

Such a masking of castration, paedophilia and homosexuality, one 
could argue, is an explanation for Alfredson’s film's surprising crossovel 
box office success. However, with each subsequent adaptation, the bolder, 
more explicit aspects of Lindqvist’s novel have been smoothed out. In the 
case of the first film this may have been done in order to obtain a mort 
accessible 15 rating" in the United Kingdom and an even more universally 
appealing 11 rating in Sweden.’ Yet it was still assigned a more exclusive 
R rating’? in the United States. Anders Marklund points out in his anal- 
ysis of Alfredson’s films US poster that Let the Right One Ins R-rating 
is perhaps not only a consequence of its genre, but also a result of its 
foreign language, art-house’ status. The North American poster’s single 
endorsement quote inserts fangs’ which covers over their absence in th 
film: ‘Sensational! Director Alfredson does a great job of sinking new fangs 
into familiar vampire elements’. Alfredson’s film has garnered both a cult 
following and significant critical appraisal; admiring the film’s revitalising 
of the vampire figure and genre, horror fans have commented on the filmis 
accessibility as one that ‘transcends the genre’. Noting this alternative 
pitch, Little White Lies’s review of the film finds it ‘a more timid beast tha 
the novel . . . capturing its essences, while tuning out its excesses’ before 
concluding ‘it’s an anti-horror movie’.’ 

In an interview, the removal of the novel’s subplots is excused by Lind 
qvist as a means of paring down the complexity of the narrative; or as 4 
matter of taste required by ‘pragmatism’. The novel’s imagery of a terribl 
burned, quasi-zombie paedophile with an erection, and its implications o 
childhood sexuality would clearly not please the film censors.” The taboo 
in representing paedophilia is excused, arguing that the mortal Hakant 
ageing (when Eli does not) makes his love for Eli seem less paedophilic 
and possibly to be repeated again by Oskar. His transformation in the film 
from the undead Hakan of the novel, and the omission of his attempted 
rape of Eli, is excused as merely a means of simplifying the films narra- 
tive. Alfredson’s film also omits all references to Hakan’s sexual inclinations 
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u aids young boys (and Eli in particular), which encourages viewers to 
-ul him as a paternal figure. Tyree concurs that ‘in the film Eli moves into 
I estate with a male companion that some mistook for her father, but 
+t la in fact her lover whose pedophilia [sic] takes an even more mon- 
+ turn’.'® This particular interpretation is understandable, given that 
Alison's film suggests that Hakan is a father-figure; denied respect and 
ty by his demanding ‘daughter’, he is presented more as a single parent 
sib child, parallel to that of Oskar and his mother. However, Alfredson’s 
Hi) suggests that Hakan was, at some stage, like Oskar — a young boy 
in love with Eli. Whereas Elis immortal status keeps him in a pubescent 
holy, [hikan continues to grow old and thus becomes an involuntary pae- 
Jyplile, not a sexually charged predator, but a lonely and pathetic fig- 
vy lurther still, Reeves’s film actually visualises this evidence of a more 
joimative’ relationship via an aged photobooth strip with Abby and a 
/uifiper version of her male companion. 

lhe relationship between Eli and Oskar in Alfredson’s film can also 
li toad as a normative one (regardless of Eli’s vampirism). Eli appears as 
| ilarkly attractive female figure who masculinises the initially feminine 
| har, Outwardly she looks the same age as Oskar, despite her revelation 
ihat she has ‘been twelve years old for a long time . . and she provides a 
i (efonormative ‘beard’ for the couples relationship. Whereas both film 
vliptations foreground Eli’s/Abby’s vampirism as the couples central 
mumbling block, Lindqvist’s novel presents Elis identity as a cisgender 
imale as its central narrative problem. Alfredson’s masking of the novel’s 
juedophilic content, and its refusal to explicitly discuss Elis castration, 
similarly avoids such implications in the older male vampire Eli’s groom- 
ing of a twelve-year-old boy." 


blique Otherness: Let the Right One In as Art House Horror 


Allredson’s film clearly signals its art horror intentions, taking on the tropes 
nl the art film set out by David Bordwell who observes that the mode typi- 
tally features episodic narratives and loosens the chain of ‘cause and effect’, 
while often presenting psychical traumas that stem from ‘moral dilemmas’ 
iid ‘personal crises’. He notes that while Hollywood cinema resolves such 
problems with narrative closure, within art cinema they are often (in a 
iliteateningly castrative pun) ‘left dangling’. Art film can be recognised 
lor its visualising of metaphor, the foregrounding of suggestion and the 
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privileging of the implicit over the explicit. Due to its art film strivings 
Alfredson’s moral treatment of vampirism and murder becomes suitabl 
complicated, notably in the differing monstrosity of Eli and Hakan. Th 
film also remains oblique in its presentation of its characters’ motivatio 
and origins, blurring the line between Oskar’s desire for revenge and Eli's 
desire to live. Yet it remains even more elusive in its references to Eli’s gen: 
der, castration and the erotic, queer feelings between its two protagonists, 

Most significantly, Alfredson’s omission of the novel’s explicit rep 
resentation of Eli’s castration from his film obviates the shame Oskar feel 
about his homosexual feelings for his friend. By reducing Eli’s reveale 
castration to a single, ambiguous shot of a scar, the film allows the char- 
acter to remain ostensibly female in the spectator’s understanding. Instead 
of functioning as a grotesque reminder of Eli’s castrated male genitals (an 
birth as a vampire), the scar becomes a more ambiguous signifier which 
works to problematise the assumptions that can be made of Eli’s gende 
identity. Consequently, many critics have interpreted the relationship 
between Eli and Oskar as a heterosexual teen romance. Andrew Schenker’ 
review of Let the Right One In describes Eli as ‘the new girl at his apartmen 
complex’ who ‘feeds on blood’ and declares that this ‘blood lust is, afte 
all, what links that young couple’. He concludes that the films treatmeni 
of their relationship is somewhat anodyne rather than transgressive: ‘a ne 
naked spooning between the two pre-teens is cute rather than indecent’. 7 

In both Lindqvist’s novel and, though somewhat less so, in Alfredson’s 
film, Eli’s masquerade as a cisgender girl is largely motivated by castration 
(here a combination of penectomy and orchiectomy). In Freudian terms, 
the sexual difference between the two protagonists is marked by Elis lacl 
of male genitalia.” In Lindqvist’s novel, Eli is clearly understood by Oskar 
to be a cisgender boy; in Alfredson’s film, Eli’s gender remains undisclosed 
and arguably non-binary; and in Reeves’s Let Me In, Abby’s gender remains 
cisgender female. Rather than dwelling on the problematic definitions 
and differences between literal and symbolic castration in a psychoana- 
lytic sense, I instead want to extend the concept of castration on a textual 
level and suggest that the masking that takes place from Alfredson’s and to 
Reeves’s film versions is in fact a form of repression that attempts to turn 
away the novel’s transgressive elements — a repression which ultimately 
fails, bringing about a ‘return of repressed” sexual energies. 

This brings me to the central crux of this chapter’s discussion of the 
various texts’ treatment of queerness. If Lindqvist’s novel embraces explicit 
queerness in a transgressive depiction of paedophilia, child abuse and 
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Nilthood sexuality, it remains somewhat essentialist in its depiction of 
hinary gender. The love story debatably remains between two biologically 
male boys, Alfredson’s film’s queerness is more diffusive in its refusal to 
Nitise gender. In its ambiguity, but also in its ‘cutting’, it leaves a trace 
ol jueer signifiers that remain just enough to encourage a queer interpre- 
lilon which in turn demands a blurring of the boundaries between old/ 
ying and male/female. Subsequently, Reeves film ‘cuts’ too much, and in 
i) temoval of key queer signifiers offers a more essentialist interpretation 
ol the relationship between Abby and Owen as heteronormative, in both 
» sul and gendered terms. 

In order to determine whether the inclusion/exclusion of Eli’s castra- 
Hon defines gender and, further still, whether it symbolises a lack of phallic 
iithovity, I want to compare the three texts’ respective treatments of cas- 
\iitlon and gender difference. In Lindqvist’s novel, the horror of castration 
li tepresented largely via the perspectives of both Oskar and Eli as adoles- 
‘it boys. Oskar’s early understanding of female genitalia and difference 
li expressed with disgust and confusion, with descriptions that have con- 
lidons of castration. Thumbing through pornographic magazines, he 
/yfiments on the naked female body as a supposedly pre-castrated subject: 


in the middle of the bushy hair between her thighs there was a strip 
of pink flesh with a groove down the middle. 

How do you get in there? 

He knew the words from talk he had heard, graffiti he had read. 
Cunt. Hole. Labia. But it wasn’t a hole. Only that groove.” 


[hough Oskar’s description clearly associates the vagina with a forbidding 
“iherness, rather than a threatening hole which explicitly references lack, 
litr ‘groove’ suggests the presence of a scar. However, the description Oskar 
oilers of Elis genitals, after witnessing her undress towards the end of the 
hovel, suggests a clear difference between Elis literal castration and the 
limale body as ‘already castrated’. Eli is described as a youthful andro- 
iyne, a ‘sapling’ that contains no visible presence of a scar indicative of 
iny trauma: “Between the legs she had . . . nothing. No slit, no penis. Just 
i smooth surface’. 

llis previous associations with ‘nothingness’ may evoke connotations 
ol ‘lack’; however, the lack of any scar further distances the threat of castra- 
llon and his doll-like smoothness instead suggests an asexuality or a tran- 
wendence of gender. Even before Eli’s genitals are revealed, the continued 
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avoidance of gender categorisation foreshadows this association with th 
claim: ‘{I’m] nothing’. From a feminist-Lacanian perspective, women carr 
a threat to patriarchy precisely because, having already been figurativel 
castrated, they are uncastratable and, therefore, come to symbolise th 
threat of castration. Having been literally and symbolically castrated, Eli 
represents a doubly wncastratable threat, and via this elusively queer gender 
identity, seemingly escapes the binary limits of sex and gender. Moreover, 
Eli perhaps is the physical representation of a pre-genital omnipotence — a 
bloodsucking Peter Pan. As a vampire, Eli exhibits a hyperpotency regard- 
less of gender and, as such, castration allows him/her to seem to possess 
phallic authority without having a penis. The depictions of Eli/Abby in all 
three versions do not associate him/her/they with phallic imagery (there 
are no images of outsized canine teeth or use of penetrative weapons). Eli i 
associated with the phallus by the very absence of the penis which it sym- 
bolises. Can Eli be understood then to be a subject who has come to terms 
with his/her symbolic lack in heteronormative psychoanalytic terms and, 
thus, is radical as a character who rejects assumptions of power revolving 
around the phallus? 
In Alfredson’s film, one pivotal scene sees Eli climb into bed with 
Oskar, whereby the dialogue from the same scene in the novel is trans- 
posed, yet is shortened. It removes Oskars alarm at the implication that 
Eli is a boy and, consequently, also Eli’s elaboration from ‘not a girl’ to ‘not 
a child. Not old. Not a boy’ which, in the novel, are set out as multiple 
refusals and an identification as something else. As Eli lies behind Oskar in 
his bed, lit by moonlight, the pair are tightly framed in medium close-up. 
Having just lost Hakan, Eli’s mournful expression is clear to the viewer, 
but not to Oskar who remains unaware of her loss (in all senses at this 
point). Her agitation is clear as she sits up at Oskar’s proposal, “Will you be 
my girlfriend?’ before replying, ‘Oskar . . . Pm not a girl... Pm nothing’. 
This more succinct response encourages the audience to assume Elis aver- 
sion is in reference to her vampirism, another piece of privileged narrative 
information that the viewer possesses. However, as the camera racks focus 
between the two, Oskar’s reply is telling; rather than pursuing Elis curious 
answer, he does not open his eyes or become startled but indifferently 
comments, ‘Oh . . . Will you go steady with me or not?’ This unconditional 
offer, if potentially progressive in terms of its indifference to Eli’s gen- 
der as non-binary, or transgendered (and the social reprisals that this may 
bring), seems to reference her vampirism as a metaphor for this, rather 
than explicitly referencing her sexual difference. 
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lhe smooth surface of Elis genitals described in Lindqvist’s novel 
»ywibolises a ‘smoothing over’ of the truly traumatic castration that is even- 
iwally uncovered via a mutually shared flashback between Oskar and Eli, 
» hereby the very physical elements of the act of castration are grotesquely 
\shorated. The novel’s conceit of connecting minds allows Oskar to expe- 
Ile Elis memories via detailed flashbacks, in which he witnesses Elis 
\ildhood in a medieval European village as a young, feminine-looking 
ly In one significant flashback, brought about by a shared kiss, Oskar 
»speriences the traumatic moment of Elias’s castration and his conversion 
inio a vampire at the hands of a cannibalistic vampire nobleman. With 
| shar taking Elis place in flashback, he experiences his own symbolic cas- 
iailon via this traumatic repetition. Oskar experiences the jowissance-filled 
Hansy implied in the traumatic passivity of being literally (but via flash- 
huk, symbolically) castrated and partially devoured: 


Cold fingers grasp Oskars penis, pulling on it. He opens his mouth 
to scream “Nooo! but the rope prevents him from forming the word 
and all that comes out is ‘Aaaaaaah!’. . . 

Ihen the pain. A red-hot iron forced into his groin, gliding up 
through his stomach, his chest corroded by a cylinder of fire that 
passes right through his body... 

... opens his eyes . . . Sees the bowl the man is holding in his hands, 
the bowl he brings to his mouth and how he drinks. . . 

‘he man bites. And drinks. Bites. And drinks. 

Ihen the glowing rod moves up into his head and everything turns 
pink as he jerks his head up from the rope and falls . . 26 


[hese explicitly elaborate, and somewhat queer (in that everything ‘turns 
pink’), flashbacks of Elis castration from Lindqvist’s novel are replaced in 
Allredson’s film by a more elliptical montage of extreme close-ups of Eli’s 
lloodied eyes staring into Oskar’s. The departure from the flashback allows 
\l{redson to intercut between the eyes of the younger and a seemingly 
older version of Eli (Susanne Ruben) to those of Oskar, further confirming 
Ili as a centuries-old female vampire which works to avoid homoerotic 
implications. Later, after entrance to Oskar’s apartment is permitted, Eli 
lands bloodied before his/her guilt-wracked friend. In tight close-ups, 
\llredson cuts between Oskars blonde cleanness and Elis dark bleed- 
ing, eyes. Recognising the look of horror on Oskar’s face, Eli appeals for 
understanding: “You're just like me, you would kill if you had to’. Oskar’s 


Be me, for a little while. _ 


Figure 4. Queer empathy in Let she Right One In (2008 
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Hunch denial is quickly rebutted by Elis recollection of his fantasies to 
ih his tormentors in the films opening scenes. With that he relents as Eli 
Plads with him to ‘Be me, for a little while’. 
In close-up, Elis face is lowered over Oskar’s face, the vampire’s tan- 
vil sticky hair falling down in the frame (Figure 4). As the focus softens, 
Ili% eyes, still streamed with blood stare down into Oskar’s as a cut shows 
lil own stare back up at Eli in extreme close-up; he then shuts his eyelids 
» the shot fades to black suggesting a lapse of his consciousness. A cut to 
Lll rising slightly, now shows Rubens older, wizened version of Eli with 
i -iveworn, ancient face. Via these intercuts, Alfredson implies that the 
vudience (but not necessarily Oskar) is seeing Eli for the very first time 
in a vision of the characters true age. A cut to Oskar, later by himself 
in his living room as Eli showers, provides a clear jump forward in time 
ihat conceals any elaboration on the shared experiences or memories. The 
shlique editing of such sequences clearly indicates Alfredson’s intentions 
iu adopt an art film aesthetic, masking both homosexuality and explicit 
pender reference with ellipses. Alfredson seems to suggest that such indi- 
sc iness offers a transcendence of genre and gender” and that ‘difference’ 
Lan arguably be read as more ‘affirmative’ in terms of its departure from 
binary gender representation. However, this elusive strategy is laden with 
ilak, taking this implicit route can also result in a virtual blotting out of 
ihe novel’s explicit sexually transgressive content, and, furthermore, the 
lighter touch of Alfredson’s more un-locatable queerness becomes lost in 
Matt Reeves’s more essentially heteronormative version. 


utting the Cut and Castrating Castration 


[he scene in which Eli’s genitals are revealed to both Oskar and the reader/ 
viewer occurs in all three variations of the narrative, but with increasing 
clusiveness. Oskar puts on some music as he waits for the bloodied Eli 
to change in his mother’s bedroom and, out of curiosity, he takes a peek 
ihrough a crack in the door jamb just as Eli undresses. Lindqvist’s novel 
delivers a detailed description of Oskar’s glimpse at Eli’s genital wound. 
More importantly, the gendered description of Eli after this point begins 
lo become deliberately confused as Oskar’s, and the readers, view of Eli 
is girl’ is questioned. In this transitional period, Eli exists, in Lindqvist’s 
description, as both girl and boy. The novel’s play on Oskar’s previously 
lorbidding description of the vagina as ‘a groove’ or ‘dark hole’ is punned 
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on as Eli’s gender change is likened to a change of needle on a record 
player, with the image of the vinyl disk being stopped and started again 
providing a symbolic gender change: 


Eli... watched the LP’s dark hole in the middle as if hypnotised... 
pushed her finger on it so it came to a stop. 
Eli quickly pulled his hand back and the record sped up, kept turn- 
ing. Oskar saw that his finger had left a damp imprint behind. 


From this point Eli is referred to using masculine gender pronouns by the 
novel’s narrator; no such linguistic gender identification exists in Alfred- 
son’s film, which, instead, refuses to label Eli and merely suggests some 
thing abnormal about his/her physical being. In both film adaptations 
in terms of the dialogue and use of gendered pronouns, Eli/Abby seem- 
ingly remain identified as female. Oskar’s/Owen’s curious and embarrassed 
glimpse can be read in a typically Freudian sense to literalise the essentialis 
differences between the sexes marked out by castration. 

The same scene in Alfredson’s film, includes a brief shot/reverse/shot, 
of Eli’s lower torso and genital area as the dress is slipped on, highlighting 
Oskar’s startled response. The flash cut lasts all of one second (see Figure 5) 
but is enough for the spectator to witness a seemingly ‘abnormal’ physica 
difference or some form of genital scarring. This fleeting view is not a defini 
tive confirmation of Eli’s gender, nor affirmation of castration and, therefore, 
of biological sexual identity (male or female), but it is enough to signify some 
kind of difference. We may read Oskar’s response as a typically Freudian sce- 
nario, in which the male subject recognises his difference from an assumed 
female subject, via the ‘fantasy’ of castration rather than a literalising of it. 

In recognising the significance of Eli’s scar as castration, the novel 
emphasises the two protagonists’ similarity. Failing to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of this element in the film adaptations can often result in a rather 
more normative reading of the texts. In Let Me In, the revelatory scene 
remains intact, except that the reverse shot to the object of Owen's sur- 
prise gaze (Abby’s naked torso) is completely removed. The cut away is 
cut away, which suggests that Owen is shocked at his glimpse of Abby's 
female genitalia. The refusal to cut away (in all senses) masks a rejection o 
cutting/castration from the narrative. But, again, the question remains as 
to whether Reeves’s refusal to visually elaborate on what Owen sees works 
to render the scene either more normative or more subversive (or queer) 
in its greater elusiveness. 
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By subjecting the film to an extra-textual queer reading arguabl 
makes the text richer, revealing layers of subtext that could be other 
wise overlooked or misread. It is through the reinsertion of castration int 
Alfredson’s film via a queer interpretation, that homosexuality can b 
brought back into the equation. But doing so also runs the risk of essen 
tialising gender difference as its central project. In refusing to confirm 
Eli’s previous gender as male, Alfredson’s film omits the shame suffere 
by Oskar in Lindqvist’s novel as a result of his homosexual feelings fo 
his friend. If Eli sa young gay male vampire, his frustration and sham 
with the femininity imposed upon him via the threat of literal and sym 
bolic castration becomes clear in his repeated protestations, ‘I’m not a 
girl’. Indeed, Alfredson’s film seems less interested in the implications o 
homosexuality between two cisgender male boys (one of whom has been 
castrated), and more affiliated with the depiction of non-binary gender 
and a transcendence of such an essentialist drive to fix gender. Arguably 
then, Alfredson’s film remains the more radical text in its refusal to fix 
gender and to explicitly partake in outdated assumptions of sex and gen- 
der that revolve around castration. But it only achieves this via a strategic 
textual castration of the novel’s paradoxically transgressive yet reaction- 
ary elements. In implying ‘difference’ via its subtle cutaway that is never 
fully explained, both Eli and the ‘scar’ become loose signifiers through 
which the film attempts to engage with sexual and gendered difference 
in more universal terms. 
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‘Becoming Hannibal’ 
Identification and Transformation 
in Queer Horror Television 


Ben Tyrer 


Introduction: ‘He had intimate knowledge . . . Motives, patterns. 
| nough to recreate them and arguably elevate them. To art.’ 


ILL GRAHAM STANDS amidst a bloody crime scene. While 

technicians work busily about him, he calmly closes his eyes and 
4 light wipes hypnotically across the screen. Time runs backwards until 
how it is he who bursts into the Marlows’ home, narrating his violent 
intrusion: ‘I shoot Mr. Marlow twice, severing jugulars and carotids with 
hear surgical precision. He will die watching me take what is his away 
liom him. This is my design’ (Season 1, Episode 1, ‘Aperitif’). Thus, 
In the first scene of Bryan Fullers Hannibal (NBC, 2013-15), is Will’s 
unique ability to adopt the mindset of a murderer dramatically staged. 
Will is employed by the FBI to profile serial killers, under the direc- 
ilon of Jack pat head of the Behavioural Analysis Unit. He is also 
inentored by Hannibal Lecter, the renowned psychiatrist moonlighting 
i a cannibal murderer, who observes: “He can assume your point of 
view, or mine — and maybe some other points of view that scare him. 
It's an uncomfortable gift, Jack’ (Season 1, Episode 1). Hannibal’s words 
here recall Diana Fuss’s description of one of his own prior cinematic 
incarnations, The Silence of the Lambs (Demme, 1992), as a film about 
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‘the horrors of identification’, of the cannibalistic oral incorporation o 
self and other.! Fuss’s work, Identification Papers in which she makes th 
claim, will be a key point of reference for this chapter; however, it will b 
my claim that it is Fuller’s Hannibal that is truly a horror of identificatio 
for the ways in which it explores — for example — Will’s profound capac 
ity for violence as he becomes increasingly like Hannibal. 

Classic psychoanalytic film theory (and its detractors) have tended 
to fixate on identification in terms of a purported relationship between 
viewer and screen, from Christian Metz’s mirror and Laura Mulvey’s gaz 
to Murray Smith’s structures of sympathy. Here, taking up a possibility 
hinted at but not developed by Metz, I will propose an engagement wi 
Hannibal that returns us to the psychoanalytic principles of identificatior 
narcissism and transformation, but conceived outside the mirror-scre¢ 
relation he proposed in The Imaginary Signifier. Rather than the ‘prima 


emphasise the importance of a tertiary level of cinematic identification 
(intra-diegetic, character-to-character) as a means of exploring the way: 
in which Hannibal puts the libidinal circuits of being and becoming 
into play.? I will also draw upon elements of Mulvey’s conceptualisation 
of screen gender but, again, will propose an update to our understand 
ing of the construction of desire, masculinity and queer sexualities in the 
context of contemporary television. Indeed, it is important to emphasise 
that what begins in Hannibal as a horror-tinged police procedural in the 
mould of Criminal Minds (CBS, 2005-present) ends as something closer 
to a gay love story between Will Graham and Hannibal Lecter. The horror 
of becoming Hannibal is also bound up with the romance of having or 
wanting Hannibal, and the series thus offers a site to examine the com- 
plexities of the dialectic of desire and identification in psychoanalysis. 
what follows I will argue that Hannibal confounds the heteronormative 
structures of Oedipalisation and offers instead a specific process of what 
I will call Hannibalisation tied to a particular jouissance (enjoyment). 


‘Psychopaths are narcissists. They rarely doubt who they are.’ 
From the ox-blood walls and rococo furnishings of his office to the extrava- 


gant Cordon Bleu cannibal cuisine, everything in Hannibal’s world sets him 
out as an ardent aesthete, taking sensual pleasure in every activity and living 
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lila life as a (murderous) work of art. This positions him, as Sean Donovan 
(sngnises in his discussion of Hannibal’s ‘queer villainy’, in relation to the 
lure of the dandy, with the series relying on ‘existing tropes of queer men 
sociated with the high arts and aestheticism, grounded historically in the 
lie Victorian era, in aestheticism, decadence, and Oscar Wilde’.? However, 
wliat Donovan does not acknowledge is the way in which Mads Mikkels- 
“a embodiment of Hannibal destabilises this historical queer ideal. Mik- 
bylven’s broad, muscular gymnast’s frame and strong features — redolent 
nl a more traditional masculinity — complicate the archetypical image, for 
‘simple, of Wilde’s more effeminate Dorian Gray. Indeed, I would argue 
Ilint Mikkelsen’s Hannibal is unique amongst the interpretations of Harris’s 
‘/vitucter. He is precisely the more powerful, more compelling, more per- 
liii ideal ego: embodying the narcissistic fantasy of omnipotence that Steve 
Meale identifies (via Freud) in his examination of screen masculinities.4 He 
li immaculately turned out in tailored three-piece suits as was Anthony 
Hlopkins, for example, but Mikkeben’s costume offers bold patterns and 
usual colours beyond the usual male sartorial hues of grey and navy; and 
with his jewel-coloured accents (shirts, ties, pocket squares), he is a strut- 
iing peacock among not only the washed-out tones of Hannibals Baltimore 
miie-en-scène, but also the various screen iterations of the character. 
Whether Hannibal exudes this magnetism for the spectator — as might 
have been imagined by the original psychoanalytic film theorists — is a 
matter for the individual viewer to reflect upon. What is certain, how- 
ever, is the attraction he offers to Will Graham over the course of the 
iliree seasons of Hannibal. I will explore the libidinal dynamics of Will 
ind Hannibal’s relationship in further detail below but, in this context, 
li is tempting to consider their bond in terms of Leo Bersani’s notion of 
love as a form of reciprocal narcissism. As Bersani notes, in his paper on 
\urcissism Freud suggests that the ideal (or fantasy self-image) is at play in 
(he realm of love where we find the veneration or ‘overestimation’ of the 
loved object. Bersani summarises that ‘[t]he “excellence” projected onto 
ihe beloved is the lovers own excellence’, that once-relinquished infantile 
narcissistic potency sought again in the attainment of the ideal. As such, 
l\ersani suggests that, in the Freudian view of love, ‘the loved one is little 
imore than a prop for the revival of at least two other (lost) ones’: the 
mother and the infants primitive narcissistic self, Bersani then wonders 
whether it is possible to reconcile this understanding of love — as ‘narcis- 
‘istic extravagance’ — with ‘our authentic being-in-the-world’, whether we 
ran enlist our narcissism in a more profound connection to the other.’ 
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His answer is to reread Plato's account of anteros or ‘counterlove’ ( 
‘backlove’) through Freudian metapsychology. As he notes, the Phaed 
presents the lover and his beloved, the boy, both of whom are devoted 
the same god. This draws the lover to the beloved and, in loving the bo 
they together cultivate a shared mode of being. Bersani transcribes 
into psychoanalytic terms thus: 


the lover recognizes his ideal ego in the boy; desiring the boy is a way 
of infusing the boy with an ideal self that is both the boy’s and the 
lover’s. The lover’s desire waters the smaller, less developed wings of a 
soul very much like his. And as the wings of the beloved’s ideal nature 
grow, the lover is transported — driven divinely mad — by his vision 
of the boy becoming more and more like himself (the boy), like him 
(the lover), and like the god they both serve, the type of being to 
which they both belong. 


Here, I suggest, it is impossible to miss a resonance with the growin 
intimacy in Hannibal: from Hannibal’s first furtive sniff of Will’s scent in 
‘Coquille? (Season 1, Episode 5), through to his ‘bloody Valentine’ — 
body mutilated into the shape of heart, left for Will in Palermo — and 
their cliff-top liaison in the series finale. Hugh Dancy’s delicate good 
looks and his performance of hesitant submission to Hannibal over t 
course of thirty-nine episodes readily cast Will as the beloved boy; whil 
Hannibal is the ardent lover, driven divinely mad by the vision of Wilii 
becoming. He recognises a kindred spirit in Will — the less developed soul 
— and pours nourishing water on their relationship, pushing his beloved 
towards the ideal. However, their shared mode of being is their capacity 
for violence; the god they serve is the god of murder and their wings art 
doused in blood. If, as Bersani suggests, ‘[nJarcissistic love in both the 
lover and the beloved . . . is exactly identical to a perfect knowledge of 
otherness’, then Will and Hannibal’s ‘love’ is predicated on knowledge 
of absolute otherness in the pleasures of death.” Nowhere is this clearer 
than in the Ortolan dinner they share in ‘Kö No Mono’ (Season 2, Epi 
sode 11). As they consume their taboo delicacies, Hannibal tells Will: 
‘You must understand that blood and breath are only elements undergo 
ing change to fuel your radiance. Just as the source of light is burning.” 
Will is transforming, his being edging ever closer to Hannibal's ideal, 
which subsequently appears phantasmagorically as a Shiva-like deity 
between them in Hannibal’s office. 
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iy We going to re-enact the crime? You be my dad. 
Fii be my mom. And you be the man on the phone.’ 


| lreud, the negotiation of a narcissistic ideal is a key part of the het- 


‘normative Oedipal drama: a stepping-stone on the way to matura- 
‘oy, marriage and parenthood. While, as Neale notes — via Mulvey and 
‘tolimir Propp — in classical narratives, marriage and social integration 
4» opposed to ‘not marriage’ and ‘a refusal by the hero to enter society, a 
» tial motivated by a nostalgic narcissism’.* Narrative resolution through 
Hitimony stands for entry into the symbolic (i.e. resolving Oedipus), 


ahile ~ Mulvey states — ‘the rejection of marriage personifies a nostalgic 
lybration of phallic narcissistic omnipotence’.? In Freudian terms, the 
» olution of the Oedipus complex requires the internalisation of an ego 
alal, an image of the same-sex parent with which the subject identifies. 
Ilw boy, for instance, relinquishes his investment in the mother, and takes 
ah the identity of the father thus acceding into a social structure deter- 
mined, rendered legible, by heterosexuality. Again, this is seen to play out 
in the classical narrative, where Raymond Bellour famously identified an 
L edipal trajectory for the male hero in which the adventurer boy becomes 
ihe husband, the future father and the good citizen’; on the way, the bad 
Fiiher must die ‘so that the couple can be formed’, and the ‘continuity 
lwiween generations’ is guaranteed by the figure of the good father ‘who 
makes possible the entry into genealogy’.'? Hitchcock's North by North- 
wet (1959) provides Bellour’s clearest example of this narrative arc, where 
\hornhill progresses from mother’s boy to husband and future father by 
vinquishing Vandamm and marrying Eve, all under the watchful eye of 
the Professor." 

Conversely, a key detail that Adam Kotsko identifies in his analysis 
ül contemporary television is the way in which ‘sociopathic’ characters 
instrumentalise even the family in order to achieve their ends: rather 
ihan rejecting the hetero-norm of paternity outright, Walter White, Tony 
‘Soprano, Don Draper et al. utilise the trappings of the nuclear family as 
tover for their narcissistic pursuits.'? They might occupy the position of 
the Father, but they do not relinquish their access to jouissance either. The 
sociopath is thus the fantasy of obtaining Oedipal sociality and narcissis- 
ilc omnipotence in one space. These positions are, moreover, certainly in 
play in Hannibal but are problematised, queered, even rendered horrific 
it various points. Most notably, none of them provides a good fit for Will 
Graham: particularly once he is in Hannibal’s thrall. An Oedipal drama is 
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laid out quite schematically even in the very first episode, ‘Apéritif’. 
begins as something of a Jost boy, rejecting interpersonal relationships 
himself rejected by the FBI academy on psychological grounds. Jack Cra 
ford then intervenes as the authoritarian father-figure offering Will a sp 
cial position as a behavioural sciences profiler. In his first major case, 
vanquishes a very bad father in Garret Jacob Hobbs and takes his pla 
at daughter, Abigail’s, side. However, Hannibal is also there, and he con 
stitutes something like the ultimate ‘bad father’ figure of the drama: no 
just for Abigail but for Will and even Jack, too. Jack defers to Hannibal! 
authority as a psychiatrist in the matter of how to treat Will as a vulnerabl 
FBI asset. This allows Hannibal to divert Will (potentially socially useful 
propensity for empathic identifications with serial killers towards his ow 
design: that is to fashion Will in his own image. 

Hannibal repeatedly derails Will’s progress along a normative devel 
opmental track. Having seen Hannibal apprehended at the conclusion o 
the Florence/Verger narrative that forms the first half of Season Three 
Will evidently seeks refuge in further familial Oedipalisation. “The Grea 
Red Dragon’ (Season 3, Episode 8) finds Will, three years later, retired t 
fix boat engines and take his place as a husband to Molly and (step)fathe 
to Walter. As Hannibal discerns, Will is unwilling to pass on his geneti 
make-up to biological offspring and so the symbolic position of pater fami, 
¿as to a ‘ready-made’ wife and child is far more to his suiting (‘. . . Clothed 
with the Sun’, Season 3, Episode 9). In more Lacanian terms, this suggests 
a shift for Will — aligning with the Oedipal trajectory — from the imagina 
identifications of self-other mirror relations (Will/Hannibal, Will/Garret 
Jacob Hobbs) to a symbolic identification with the signifier of the Name- 
of-the-Father and fully social subjectivity at the resolution of the Oedipus: 
complex. Will cannot escape Hannibal’s gravity entirely, however. Indeed, 
in that resolution of the Florence/Verger narrative, Hannibal in fact gave 
himself up to the FBI in order to ensure his incarceration in Baltimore so 
that Will knows ‘exactly where I am. And where you can find me’ (Season 
3, Episode 7, “Digestivo’). Eventually Will does come and find him: aban- 
doning the familial paradigm, he submits to Hannibal, giving in to the 
pull of Hannibalisation in a process of becoming Hannibal. Such a process 
is neatly summarised by Fuss as the distinction between ‘a lawful identi- 
fication, which inserts the subject into the symbolic order, and a tabooed 
identification, which disturbs the very foundation of the law ..!2 The closer 
Will identifies with Hannibal, the further away he gets from the position 
of Father. Indeed, by the end of the third season, Molly and Walter have 
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hren forsaken entirely: Will is lured away from them by the promise of 
lesh adventure pursuing Francis Dollarhyde, they do not feature in the 
lt episode at all, and the final showdown between Will and the Red 
Dragon is instead a ménage å trois with Hannibal at a secluded cliff-side 
property. The closer Will becomes to Hannibal’s narcissistic image, then, 
the further away he gets from strictures of the Oedipal family ideal. 

In excess of Neale and Mulvey’s claims for the classical model, the 
\ireissistic rejection of the family has a certain queer potentiality. The 
lomosocial environment of the Western's frontier was — Neale and Mul- 
vey assert — a space of nostalgia for potency lost; the Ford/Wayne movie 
expressed a regret at leaving the Old West behind that is bound up with 
ihe renunciation of jouissance through civilisation, but it could not — it 
Must not — acknowledge the erotic possibilities of this space. Hannibal, by 
-ontrast, presents such narcissistic investment ultimately as the liberating 
embrace of certain queer desires and relationalities. Across the seasons, 
new forms of kinship are cultivated that — while still arguably modelled 
alter an Oedipal triad — point to something other than nostalgic yearning; 
there is no mourning or regret for Hannibal here. For example, in “Diges- 
‘iyo’, Alana Bloom and Margot Verger conspire with him to extract semen 
[rom Margot’s tyrannical brother, Mason, in order to create a son who will 
dispossess him as ‘father’ of the family estate and transform it instead into 
4 lesbian matriarchy. 

Moreover, it is Hannibal who precipitates the violent restructuring 
of the Hobbs family in ‘Apéritif’: his anonymous phone call warns Garret 
Jacob Hobbs that the FBI are investigating him, to which Hobbs responds 
hy murdering his wife and attempting to murder his daughter. First Will 
and then Hannibal fight to save Abigail, holding her life in their hands 
as they stem the flow of blood from her neck. Will and Hannibal thus 
become Abigail’s ‘two dads’: watching over her in hospital and guiding her 
through rehabilitation. Neither exactly constitutes the good in this situa- 
‘ion but perhaps offer bad and worse paternity to her. On the one hand, 
Will (who himself strongly identifies with Garret Jacob Hobbs) refuses to 
acknowledge the truth about Abigail’s complicity in her father’s crimes 
and thus blocks her recovery; while, on the other, Hannibal is all too keen 
lor Abigail to embrace her hunters upbringing and to continue stalking 
prey with Aim. Ultimately, it is Hannibal who wins out: shaping her in his 
image, coercing her into attacking Alana and helping to frame Will for her 
murder, before finally slaughtering her as revealed in ‘Primavera’ (Season 3, 
Episode 2). The pair frequently discuss their bond with Abigail in terms 
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of paternity — for instance, as Hannibal explicitly puts it to Will in “Tro 
Normand’ (Season 1, Episode 9): “Who knows Abigail better than you an 
I? Or the burden she bears? We are her fathers now. We have to serve her 
better than Garret Jacob Hobbs’ — but as the series progresses, it become 
clear that she exists only, as Sedgwick would have put it, between men; 
mediating their mutual, homosocial (and ultimately homoerotic) desires.” 


“Can't beat God, become Him’ 


This question of desire is profoundly bound up with the question of iden- 
tification, as has already started to become apparent. This was a point to 
which Freud returned again and again in his metapsychology, as he weighs 
up the different modes of operation that characterise the psychoanalyti 
subject. Desire and identification are negotiated in terms of a dialecti 
of having and being the object, and — as Fuss expertly elaborates in he 
work — seem to exist in a ratio where wanting the other excludes becomin 
the other and vice versa. In this section, it is becoming in Hannibal that 
I will address first, before turning to wanting and then proposing a more 
complex relation between the two. At its most basic level, Freud defines 
identification as ‘the earliest expression of an emotional tie with another 
person’;'® and, moreover, ‘[it] is not simple imitation but assimilation on 
the basis of a similar aetiological pretension; it expresses a resemblance an 
is derived from a common element which remains in the unconscious’. 
It is a process whereby one subject adopts as her own the attributes o 
another subject, binding the two together. In his paper on the Mirro 
Stage, Lacan further specifies this as: ‘the transformation that takes place i 
the subject when he assumes an image’.'* It is a change in the self, brough 
about through an intersubjective encounter or connection: not necessarily 
with the ‘entire’ subject, as it were, but perhaps with a perception or intu- 
ition of an apparent feature. 

Will experiences his particular condition in not dissimilar terms: 
‘I can empathize with anybody. Less to do with personality disorders than 
an active imagination’ (Season 1, Episode 1). He has a profound abili 
to share the feelings, the thoughts, the subjective dispositions of others: 
which gives him unique insight into their motivations and makes him 
vital resource in Jack’s hunt for serial murderers. This opening towards oth- 
erness also leaves Will profoundly vulnerable; he is not just a mimic, no 
does he simply create a fantasy space in which he can connect to an imag 
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nl another subject, then leave it behind as he might leave the BAU offices 
mch day. Each encounter leaves its imprint on Will; he takes his work 
linme with him, as it were, as he starts to dream — for instance — that he 
li Garret Jacob Hobbs, holding Abigail at knife point (Season 1, Episode 
l, Potage’). Moreover, in “Buffet Froid’ (Season 1, Episode 10) Will is so 
overwhelmed by his encounter with a crime scene that he flies into a panic 
lwlieving that he has committed the murder. In the same episode, Hanni- 
Dal explains this capacity in terms of a surfeit of mirror neurons: ‘Our heads 
ie filled with them when we're children. Supposed to help us socialise and 
melt away. But Will held onto his, which makes knowing who he is a chal- 
linge. He's always reflecting those around him’. However, while we might 
ubserve that a mirror’s surface remains unchanged by whatever it reflects, 
\\ 1// does not. Each time he opens himself up to another subject, a trans- 
lyrmation occurs; he begins to adopt their attributes and remould himself. 

In her neuro-philosophical analysis of Hannibal, Jane Stadler seizes 
on Hannibal’s cod-scientific explanation but then elaborates a very nar- 
‘ow definition of empathy in order to dismiss the idea of transformation, 
‘ipgesting: “Even in a fictional case like Graham’s empathy disorder, it is 
iot possible for empathic experience to bring about “total assimilation of 
sibjectivities” or a “fusion of selves”. She suggests that it is ‘implausible’ 
tü think that intersubjective connection might bring about a loss of self.1° 
his is, however, wholly to ignore the details of the text, its preoccupations, 
(hemes and dramas. For instance, the episode ‘Oeufs’ (Season 1, Episode 4) 
ilirectly explores the notion of mental contagion through a storyline in 
which a woman abducts children and coerces them into slaughtering their 
limilies. This is of course a hyperbolic, pathologised instance: a classic 
devouring mother’ drawing young boys into a murderous union. How- 
ever, the mechanism holds more generally, as Jack observes: ‘Family can 
have a contagion effect . . . You adopt the same attitudes, the same behav- 
lors. This is, moreover, a phenomenon Freud observes in his paper on 
Group Psychology’, where he suggests a ‘contagious’ effect that individu- 
ily exercise upon each other when they are bound by identification with 
i shared ideal: one that manifests in a commanding figure and/or results 
from a shared unconscious desire.” Similarly, the group in ‘Oeufs’ are all 
overlooked middle children, tied by a desire for recognition and bound to 
| (matriarchal) leader. The discovery of mirror neurons surely offers fasci- 
hating insights into screen spectatorship (which is Stadler’s greater con- 
cern) but in the world of Hannibal, it seems that Freud’s understanding of 
identification has more currency. 
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Nowhere is this clearer than in the show’s drama of Hannibalisation 
At the heart of the narrative is Will’s process of transformation under th 
influence of Hannibal. Lecter initially intervenes in the Hobbs case si 
ply because he was ‘curious what would happen’ (Season 1, Episode 12) 
and what does unfold — the violent death of the parents/Will’s first kill 
delights him. Hannibal is, as I suggested, intrigued by Will’s capacity fo 
change as well as his capacity for violence. He discerns this amenability if 


Will from the fallout of the Hobbs case (Season 1, Episode 5): 


I got so close to him. Sometimes I felt like we were doing 
the same things at various times of the day. Like I was 
eating or showering or sleeping at the same time he was. 
Hannibal: Like you were becoming him. 


Will: 


Hannibal is concerned for his new companion but he also sees opportu 
nity. Two episodes later, he has a collegial discussion with Dr Chilton on 
the ethics of ‘psychic driving’ and the therapeutic benefits of coercive per 
suasion (Season 1, Episode 7): Chilton practises this on Abel Gideon, and 
Hannibal on Will. Later, as their murderous bond develops, he exhort 
Will: ‘If you followed the urges you kept down for so long, cultivated them 
as the inspirations they are, you'd become someone other than yourself 
(Season 1, Episode 13). He encourages Will to focus on the pleasure hi 
took in killing Hobbs and to allow it to blossom into their shared idea 
Where Freud suggested that such identifications can be focused on a ‘sity 
gle trait’ borrowed from the object,?! Lacan compares this to a notch tht 
primitive hunter makes on a bone in order to mark that ‘the subject ha: 
killed one animal’;” and through their shared trait — the romance of mur 
der itself — will Hannibal and Will mark off several notches (on bedpost 
and bone alike). 
Indeed, I would claim that even more than Demme's The Silence of 

the Lambs does Fuller's Hannibal reveal the truth of Fusss declaration that; 

‘Identification is itself an act of serial killing. Will becomes increasingly 

positioned as Hannibalised: Season 1 ends with him accused of Hannibalis 

crimes and confined to the Baltimore State Hospital for the Criminally 

Insane; and during his incarceration, Will is surreptitiously visited by BAU 

crime scene investigator Beverley Katz to gain his perspective on the cur 

rent murder case (as he had done previously with Hannibal, and Clarice 

Starling would do subsequently in The Silence of the Lambs). Moreover, 

Will’s assumption of a Hannibal-like disposition reflects the fundamentally 
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yy bivalent nature of identification in psychoanalysis. Freud observed that 
| can turn into an expression of tenderness as easily as a wish for some- 
ies removal’, suggesting a relation to the oral phase of libidinal organisa- 
ilon in which the prized object is eaten and thus destroyed. This is also, for 
livid, the “devouring affection’ of the cannibal who honours his enemies 
liy consuming them.” On this point, Fuss comments: ‘At the base of every 
lentification lies a murderous wish: the subjects desire to cannibalize the 
niher who inhabits the place it longs to occupy’. Identifications can be 
‘hillting, fluid, unstable and they require continuous restaging in ‘an end- 
liin process of killing off and consuming’ the other.” 

In the most literal sense, Will at this stage longs to occupy Hanni- 
hals place (at liberty, rather than behind glass) and this does indeed man- 
feat itself in a murderous wish: in ‘Mukōzuke (Season 2, Episode 5), Will 
lwcomes the manipulative, ‘intelligent psychopath’ that he was always 
cused of being and thus takes Hannibal’s position directly. Will notices 
i hospital orderly, Matthew Brown, whom he realises has taken a keen 
literest in his trial. Brown murders a court bailiff in the style of Wills 
illeged crimes in order to introduce an element of reasonable doubt into 
ihe case, and Will sees his chance. Now fully Hannibalised, he instrumen- 
llises Brown, turning him onto the trail of Lecter as a means of realising 
lils hostile, oral appetite. This impulse is vividly represented throughout 
ihe series by what Fuller calls the figure of the ‘Wendigo’, a mythical canni- 
hal-monster in Algonquin folklore.” At first, in Will’s nightmares it takes 
(he form of a feathered stag — a condensation of the ‘Minnesota Shrike’ 
Larret Jacob Hobbs, his trademark antler murder weapon, and the stag 
itatue found in Lecter’s office; and is Will’s unconscious representation of 
| lannibal’s ‘monstrosity’ — but, as his awareness of Lecter’s nature grows, it 
becomes a hallucination of a half-man/half-beast with a black anthropo- 
morphic body, huge antlers and Lecter’s face. Now it is Will who becomes 
ihe ‘Stagibal’ (see Figure 6). He dispatches Brown with the instructions, 
‘| want you to kill Hannibal Lecter’, and waits in his cell. As he sits, he 
lrantically rips off his shirt, revealing black protrusions on his back: he 
then falls to the floor as he grows a large pair of antlers. This violent fantasy 
suggests that the murderous wish is realised and Will’s inexorable identifi- 
cation with Hannibal is complete. 

The ensuing plot lines entail a number of ‘position switches’ and 
linally come together in a series of identificatory knots. Brown kidnaps 
llannibal and attempts to hang him, their conversation turning to oral 
incorporation as he ponders: “The Iroquois used to eat their enemies to 
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take their strength. Maybe your murders become my murders. I'll be the 
( hesapeake Ripper now.’ To which Hannibal responds, “Only if you eat 
we (Season 2, Episode 5). Hannibal, however, is rescued by Jack and sub- 
sequently orchestrates Will’s release by framing Dr Chilton for the ‘Rip- 
jer’ crimes: another Hannibalisation, a violently induced identification of 
Iredrick with Lecter. Will compares notes with fellow patient, Margot, 
snd they discover their common ground in attempted murder (Will for 
l lannibal, Margot for Mason). Hannibal then returns his partner's gesture 
ly sending one of his own patients — Randall Tier — to Will’s house with 
similar instructions to kill. However, Will defends himself and delivers 
llandalls broken body to Hannibal, telling him, ‘Td say this makes us 
even’ (Season 2, Episode 10, ‘Naka-choko’), to which Lecter consents with 
a contented smile. The next time we see Randall Tier, he has been trans- 
lormed into a Ripper-style tableau. His body is fused with the fossils of a 
sibre-toothed cat — finally transformed into the Tier that Randall believed 
himself to be — but this time it really is Wil/s doing rather than Hannibal's. 
Ostensibly, Will is indulging his murderous tendencies here as a means 
of revenge: to convince Hannibal that they are alike in order to get close 
enough to expose his crimes. However, this incident suggests a profound 
transformation in Will: he is becoming comfortable in his new skin, and 
will eventually murder and mutilate further bodies in honour of his part- 
ner (for example, the man-moth he creates in the basement of the Lecter 
family’s stately home in ‘Contorno’, Season 3, Episode 5). As Will tells 
Hannibal, repeating Lecter’s own words back to him: “You wanted me to 
embrace my nature, doctor. I’m just following the urges I kept down for 
so long, cultivating them as the inspirations they are’ (Season 2, Episode 7, 
‘Yakimono’). Fuss’s identification-as-serial-killing is thus mirrored by iden- 
tification with serial killing in Hannibal as a series of violent deaths seals 
the bond between Hannibal and Will. 

Moreover, this is — as I have stated — a reciprocal process whereby 
cach starts to occupy the position of the other as they strive towards 
the ideal. Hannibal is at large in the world and gradually comes to take 
Will’s place: having already consulted for Will, Hannibal now becomes 
Jack’s profiler as they pursue the ‘human mural’ killer, James Gray; and, 
moreover, in ‘Futamono’ he consummates the relationship with Alana 
Bloom that Will had earlier only fumbled towards before withdrawing. 
‘The programme might begin with Will Graham at a crime scene, intro- 
ducing him as the protagonist of the drama but we must not forget the 
very title of the series — which bears Hannibals name — and recognise 
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his increasing centrality to the plot. By the beginning of Season Thre 
an entire episode is devoted to Hannibal’s exploits in France and Ital 
(Season 3, Episode 1, ‘Antipasto’), him now becoming the shows lead 
ing man. A cuckoo in the nest, Hannibal momentarily ousts Will as 
narrative’s main focus as their identities fuse. 
Eventually, Will pursues Hannibal to Europe, where he encounter 
the latter's childhood companion, Chiyoh, who warns Graham: ‘If yo, 
dont kill [Lecter], you're afraid youre going to become him’ (Season 3 
Episode 5); however, it is already much too late for that. Each, in fact, 
already cannibalistically incorporated their object — rather like the twi 
that absorbs its sibling in the womb — and visually this is repeatedly evok 
through subsequent scenes in which Will visits Hannibal in his cell. No 
incarcerated, Hannibal is separated from the world by a pane of reinforce 
glass in the BSHCI: but he is not separated from Will. Their identificator 
bond persists across, through and upon the barrier between them via 
precise use of reflection whereby the image of one is superimposed on 
the other in a ghostly merging. This manifests an instance of what Slava 
Žižek calls ‘interface’, whereby the reverse-shot is included within the sh 
itself as a ‘spectral dimension’, which he relates (in passing) to Demme 
The Silence of the Lambs, where ‘Lecter is seen as a spectre reflected on 
glass pane across from Clarice’, and elsewhere claims entails the co-pres 
ence of subject and object within the frame.”” In Hannibal this interface | 
the interface between identities, a visual rendering of what Fuss calls 
‘detour through the other that defines a self’ in an identification.” Hanni 
bal and Will are now inseparable, even at the basic level of the image itself 
each defined by the other’s presence. 


‘Pd love nothing more than to see you trade places with Dr Lecter’ 


This ‘merging of images’ and ‘switching of positions’ through identifica 
tion is also implicated in the more avowedly carnal aspects of Hannibal, 
Desire — understood here both in Freudian terms as ‘sexual object-choice’ 
and in the Lacanian sense that ‘the desire of man is the desire of the Other’ 
— underpins each of these interactions and transformations, to the extent 
that we could say that identification is driven by desire (to become other) 
and desire is founded on an identification (with another’ desire). Fuss 
argues that, while Freud’s theory remains bound to the Oedipal paradigm, 
identification and desire must be mutually exclusive: I want to have what 
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| iant be (opposite-sex parent) and I want to become what I can’t have 
‘)iiie-sex parent). As she observes: ‘For Freud, desire for one sex is always 
» sited through identification with the other sex; to desire and to iden- 
lily with the same person at the same time is, in this model, a theoretical 
impossibility.” Oedipality insistently divides homosociality from homo- 
»suality but queer desires confound Freud’s thinking here. In her review 
il l'reud’s various studies on same-sex attraction, Fuss elaborates complex, 
multiple and often contradictory narratives of the identification-desire 
ilialectic: of, for example, the daughter who ‘must become the mother in 
vider to have her’ in ‘A Case of Homosexuality in a Woman’, or in the 
liapment of the dream of the butcher's wife whose desire could be read 
lli relation to a variety of different positions of alternately becoming or 
ilisiring both her husband and/or her female friend.” 

Fuss concludes that, “The instability of sexual identity lies in the 
‘ipacity of its psychical mechanisms to desire and to identify with each 
wher and this provides a useful context in which to examine one of the 
low direct depictions of sex that occurs in Hannibal’! In ‘Naka-choko’, 
Margot seduces Will (at Hannibal’s tacit behest) in a first attempt to pro- 
Lure semen and conceive an heir. Their coupling begins through an iden- 
illication: a shared recognition of their suffering as they trace the physical 
iid mental toll of their lives in the scars upon their bodies. Their tryst is 
intercut with a parallel sex scene between Hannibal and Alana (Hannibal 
living started a relationship with her in order to cultivate an alibi as well 
1s, we could suggest, in an identificatory gesture to consummate the desire 
Will has expressed for her in the past). The implication of this cross-cut 
‘oupling is that Will is fantasising about Alana as he is in bed with Mar- 
jot. This is hinted at in transitions from a low angle shot of Will looking 
ilown (on Margot) followed by a matching, high angle shot of Alana look- 
ing up (ostensibly at Hannibal), It is then confirmed through a series of 

impossible’ images, where Alana turns from kissing Hannibal to kiss Will, 
ind where they lie all three together in bed post-climax (see Figure 7). 
Margot’s exclusion from the scene emphasises the transactional nature of 
lier engagement (she promptly dresses and leaves), while also reaffirming 
the circulation of identification and desire in the Will/Alana/Hannibal tri- 
ingle: which is to say, in order to have Alana, Will must become Hannibal 
ind through the montage here comes to occupy his place within the frame. 

However, in line with Fusss observations on ‘the possibility for new 
lorms of identification to generate ever proliferating and socially unman- 
ageable forms of desire’, there is, I would suggest, further significance to 
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this sequence.” Margot is, of course, openly gay and — as I have noted — in 
the following season of Hannibal embarks on a relationship with Alana 
When Margot relates her encounter with Will to Hannibal, he responds 
‘Curious. Will Graham is not a lesbian.’ To which, she retorts: “He sun 
made a go at it’ (Season 2, Episode 10). Will thus ‘makes a go’ at occu 
pying a position soon to be taken up by Alana and so, I could sugge 
proleptically becomes not Hannibal but ez in having sex with Margot 
Will initially bonds with Margot through their perceived sameness an 
in ‘sealing the deal’ he thus also forges a bond with Alana. Here, Bete 
osexuality emerges out of identification not with the same-sex figure (a 
would be dictated by the Oedipal paradigm) but through identification 
with the opposite sex: in the ‘Hannibal paradigm’, Will’s desire for Margot 
develops from their similarity and in becoming/having Margot he also, by 
extension, figuratively becomes/has Alana in a conflation of their being 
and desire. Moreover, this complex can also be overlaid onto his relatio 
ship with Hannibal. As Margot leaves Will’s bed here, I suggest that she 
effectively takes Alana with her: and in ‘Dolce (Season 3, Episode 6) Mat 
got and Alana have their own sex scene where notions of melding and 
becoming other are visually rendered through the kaleidoscopic imagery 
of their bodies and faces becoming one. If Alana is spirited away from the 
action, then this leaves only Hannibal and Will in bed together. This is 
permutation effectively repressed by the Oedipal version of the narrative 
promoted by Fuller in ‘Naka-choko’, but as this heterosexual edifice come 
undone under theoretical scrutiny we can also discern the dialectic of hav 
ing and being as it determines the coupling of Hannibal and Will. 
Elsewhere, Fuss proposes an alternative relation between desire and 
identification that she terms ‘vampirism’, which is ‘a having throug 
becoming’ in an unstable exchange. Like an oral-cannibalistic incorpo- 
ration, it entails an interiorisation of the other but, Fuss suggests, it is an 
‘identification pulled inside out — where the subject, in the act of interior 
izing the other, simultaneously reproduces itself externally in that other’. 
Here, as in Hannibal, desire and identification become coterminous; hov 
ever, there is a crucial distinction between Fuss’s vampirism and what 


could call Hannibalism. In sum, according to Fuss, vampirism entails a 


desire to be the other that stems from a desire to have the other: an attrac 


reversed: Hannibalism is a sort of narcissistic-cannibalistic attraction that 
entails a desire to have the other which stems from the possibility of becom: 
ing the other. This autoanthropophagic pull is a (mirror) attraction that 


tion that becomes an identification. However, in Hannibal, the process is 
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emerges out of an identification. To this end, I am tempted to speculat 
— in a slight reworking of Bersani’s proposition on anteros/backlove — 
Will’s attraction to Hannibal is a function of his identification with Han 
nibal. The closer to Hannibal he is, the more in thrall to his narcissisti 
image Will becomes. He adopts Hannibal’s own self-seeking orientatiol 
and — further — the more like Hannibal’s image he is, the more attractiy 
to Hannibal himself he becomes as their narcissistic jouissance circulates i 
reciprocal feedback loops. This might lead us into the old Freudian cli 
about queer narcissism and homosexual object-choice, but this is not t 
claim necessarily that this is how same-sex attraction ‘really works’; ratha 
the aim is to give an account of the libidinal circuits in play in this fiction 
relationship where processes of desire and identification, having and being 
are so clearly at stake. Hannibal, then, is a drama of spectacular and violent 
narcissism in which Will desires Hannibal as Hannibal desires himself. 


‘I will end the same way everyone else does. 
Flat on my back, wondering, “Is this all?” 


The end of analysis was for Lacan a crucial question and one to which h 
returned, near the end of his career, in the twenty-fourth seminar. Ther 
he dismisses the idea that the goal of a psychoanalysis was for the analy 
sand ‘to identify with the analyst’ as a model or an ideal, that they should 
become more like their analyst.” Rather, the end of analysis entails for Laca 
the analysand’s identification with the symptom, or — more accurately 
with the sinthome: with the subject’s particular organisation of jouissance. 
The aim of psychoanalysis is not reducible simply to ‘know thyself’ but is 
instead a ‘knot thyself’: to untie the strands that make up the subject and 
then to retie them in such a way as to make life liveable. In a sense, the end 
ing of Hannibal gives us both options: Will’s identification with Hannibal 
an identification with his ‘analyst’ of sorts (even if he is not, strictly speak: 
ing, a psychoanalyst but perhaps a psycho analyst) but in embracing Hanni 
bal, in “The Wrath of the Lamb’ (Season 3, Episode 13), Will also embraces 
his own jowissance. After slaughtering Dollarhyde, they fall into each others 
arms, and Hannibal explains: “This is all I ever wanted for you, Will. For 
both of us’. To which Will responds, ‘It’s beautiful!’ (Season 3, Episode 13 
He has undone all of his defences and finally accepts what he has become; 
retying his enjoyment in a (Hannibalised) knot. He is now refashioned, a 
synth-homme, at the end of his analysis. Such becoming, as Lee Edelmar 
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ints, is a form of unbecoming. an undoing of the subject by the pulsive 
hive of the drive that ‘makes the subject universally queer, by which I mean 
jw lically particular in relation to the Real of jouissance’. The drive ‘refutes 
nil lintasies of sovereignty and survival, confounding, in the process, the 
\ealizing illusion of epistemological mastery’. The unbecoming subject at 
(he end of an analysis thus becomes the subject of the drive. 

Ihis returns us, perhaps unexpectedly, to the climax of North by 
Northwest. As Edelman notes, the Oedipal progression in the film from 
ihe imperilled couple to their union in marriage is guaranteed through 
i widden cu: the cliffhanger resolved in a leap forward through editing. 
linger and Eve ‘escape from the void through a sequence that reinstalls 
ihat void at the center of its structure . . . this sequence flaunts the discon- 
iihuity of what its continuity editing joins.” The suturing of the image 
“liches the couple into a future of generation and reproduction driven 
liy the fantasy that denies the Real and yet attests to it, that insists this is 
"ot fantasy but a mundane reality. Hannibal reveals a recto to this verso of 
North by Northwest. Will Graham rejects the Oedipal fantasy by taking 
ihe plunge, tipping over the edge with Hannibal, pursued in one smooth 
Lamera movement forwards and down that refuses the cut in favour of the 
‘ontinuous take: the image persisting until it reaches the ‘other side’ of 
| lannibalisation. 

Fuss suggests that, in the Lacanian paradigm, ‘identification works 
is a hardening or stiffening of the ego; the subject is erected through iden- 
ilication’,*” and we can quite imagine Will’s stiffening erection through 
identification with Hannibal but we must also feel his pliability and muta- 
bility too. As an exploration of the fluidity and instability of identity and 
sexuality, Hannibal thus insists upon the profound truth of Fuss’s further 
observation that ‘[e]ven Freud is unable to keep desire and identification 
completely straight’.** In queering the distinctions between wanting and 
becoming, Hannibal insists upon both the possibility and the violence of 
transformation. Whereas classic psychoanalytic film theory envisaged cin- 
ema.as an apparatus for identification as imaginary (in the Lacanian sense) 
entrapment by the image — Metz’s primary and secondary identifications 

my analysis of Hannibal shifts this down one level, to the tertiary, intra- 
diegetic level, in order to suggest an appreciation of the ways in which the 
company of a charming sociopath such as Hannibal Lecter can in fact be 
a motor for subjective transformation through identification. The horror 
of becoming Hannibal is thus itself transformed into the possibility of 
desiring differently. 
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Paranoid and Reparative Readings 
of Queer Subjectivity in Black Swan 
(2010) and Jack and Diane (2012) 


Robyn Ollett 


ae SUBJECTIVITY, explored using the Gothic mode, is the 
most intriguing feature of contemporary Queer Horror films. In 
Duren Aronofsky’s Black Swan (2010) and Bradley Rust Gray's Jack and 
Diane (2012) the anxiety of queer subjectification is shown as a drama 
played out on the body with horrific results. In Guillermo del Toros Crim- 
wn Peak (2015) and Park Chan-wook’s The Handmaiden (2016) paranoia 
round the intentions and desires of queer Others haunt protagonists and 
subvert traditional Gothic motifs. Most recently, in Julia Ducournau’s Raw 
(1017), rites of passage are shown, in all their gory glory, to comprise 
sexuality, ambition and hunger as parts of subjectification which neces- 
wily intertwine. Offering a paranoid. reading of these films would be no 
laborious task. A purely paranoid reading of a text might uncover whatever 
harmful representation, or politically problematic undertone exists both in 
ihe text and subtext. The act of looking for paranoid gestures in narrative 
ive debated by Eve Sedgwick throughout her oeuvre. Her queer readings 
ol Henry James’s works, for example, recur as an intersecting point for 
sexuality, paranoia and narrative. The form of paranoia this chapter will 
discuss follows Sedgwick’s definition in her final book Touching Feeling 
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(2002). Here, Sedgwick writes that if paranoia is about the repression of 
same-sex or queer desire then what is exposed by that paranoia is not the 
queer sexuality or desire but the systems of oppression under which it 
might exist. “What is illuminated by an understanding of paranoia’, she 
writes, ‘is not how homosexuality works, but how homophobia and he 
erosexism work'.! Paranoia, Sedgwick clarifies, is only one of many wa 
of seeking out and organising knowledge. It can, at times, merely express 
delusional suspicions but at others offer possibilities to ‘unique access to 
true knowledge’? In Sedgwick’s argument the reparative approach is estab 
lished as antithetical to paranoid theory when she describes the reparative 
as being about ‘pleasure (“merely aesthetic”)’ as well as being ‘ameliorative 
(“merely reformist”)’.? Sedgwick, along with many important thinkers of 
Queer Theory and Gothic Studies, acknowledges a reflexive awareness of 
her own paranoid approach. Her studies, flavoured by a distinctive “history 
of intimacy with the paranoid imperative’, note the homophobic roots of 
traditional psychoanalysis: ‘Freud, of course, traced every instance of par 
anoia to the repression of same-sex desire, whether in women or in men, 
These associations, she offers, were worked time and again to ‘pathologize 
homosexuals as paranoid or to consider paranoia as a distinctly homo 
sexual disease With these ideas in mind, this chapter will develop a 
comparative analysis of two films in which Gothic themes permeate nar 
ratives of queer subjectification. After elaborating upon these chosen texts 
and upon the theoretical thrust of paranoid and reparative readings, this 
chapter will consider theories pertinent to queer feminism offered by such 
figures as Judith Butler and Luce Irigaray in its exploration into the uses 
of body horror. The theme of mirroring, which implicates questions of 
abjection as well as subjectification, will be this chapter’s secondary area 
of investigation. 

Paranoid reparative readings of queer narratives are not coterminous 
with readings which seek to redeem queerness in an assimilationist vein, 
The act of paranoid reading is related to but separate from the anti-social 
turn in queer theory. Anti-social queer theories are valuable: they embrace 
the alterity of queerness, they connect the death drive to sexual subjectivity 
(Bersani), they refuse to worship at the altar of heteronormative futurity 
(Edelman);° importantly, queer negativity maintains queerness as necessar 
ily disruptive and undeniably tethered, socially and symbolically, to failure 
and loss (Halberstam).’ A paranoid reparative approach does not seek to 
repudiate the connections between queerness and negativity and the com- 
promise it suggests should not be mistaken for a push towards positivist 
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isimilation with heteronormative systems of power and representation. 
Jack Halberstam has explained the importance of queer negativity as hav- 
iy, much to do with how ‘capitalist logic’ has already ‘cast the homosexual 
i inauthentic and unreal, as incapable of proper love and unable to make 
ihe appropriate connections between sociality, relationality, family, sex, 
(lesire, and consumption’. Queer representation is burdened, therefore, 
with the task of repudiating inauthenticity before it ‘can offer a view of 
(juicer culture’.? Wholly negative polemics, like Edelman’s No Future, risk 
denying certain groups (women) from queer significance because they rely 
on a limited (gay, male) canon. Heather Love describes Sedgwick’s theory 
ül paranoid and reparative reading as ‘the call to acknowledge the nega- 
\ivity and the aggression at the heart of psychic life and to recognize that 
thinking is impossible without this kind of aggression’.!° It is with these 
lleas of mitigated negativity in relation to ways of paranoid and reparative 
‘eading that I approach texts of significance to queer women. 

Bradley Rust Grey’s Jack and Diane was marketed as a romantic hor- 
tor, The film centres upon the developing romance of two girls, Jack (Riley 
Keough) and Diane (Juno Temple). The narrative is broken up by Diane 
sporadically transforming into a monster and by arrestingly grotesque 
Animations of plaited hair snaking through pulsing innards. Black Swan 
lollows the journey of ballerina, Nina (Natalie Portman), from infantilised 
ind innocent “White Swan’ to the monstrously queer and uninhibited tit- 
ular “Black Swan’. Aronofsky’s film builds the composite picture of pas- 
\iche and parody: of ambition, gendered and sexual subjectivity, madness, 
lreedom and death as themes that interweave and conflate. Aronofsky is 
known for works which explore the extremes of human experience, build- 
ing, narratives of darkness and unease which nod towards shades of horror 
and Gothicism."' Black Swans focus circles tightly around the desperate 
insularity of its protagonist, offering an immersive subjective paranoia. In 
each film, anxiety around the dematerialised self is illustrated by paranoid 
ind reparative uses of body horror and mirroring. 

The paranoid is ‘something inextricably linked to Gothic tradition, 
specifically Gothic fiction’s historical (mis)treatment of repressed and 
vilified sexualities’.'* Here, Ellis Hanson stresses queer theory's ‘powerful 
investment in the Gothic’ is owed to its main critical contribution being 
‘lose analysis of the often-paranoid shame-addled pleasures of gothic 
epistemology and hermeneutics’.!* Hanson, a key figure in applying Sedg- 
wick’s theories of reading to Queer Gothic, wonders at ‘how we might 
understand the queer pleasures of paranoia and horror without limiting 
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our responses to pathologizing, moralising or just giggling.’ Hanson as 
‘Is there a reparative reading of the Gothic that does not seek to redeem u 
from the genre? A reparative reading of paranoid reading?’ This thinkin 
allows more scope for analysing instances in which traditional registe 
might be subverted, leading to a reparative reading of the still-paranoik 
diegesis. 


Body Horror in Jack and Diane 


Body horror is a trope often used in horror cinema for its powers of sho 
and repulsion; its mutated, grotesque aesthetics challenge corporeality an 
connect to Julia Kristeva’s notions of abjection in which the signs of bodili 
purge, of leaking borders of the self, alert a subject to a fear of mortali 
Since the 1980s, body horror has become the topic of much psychoan 
alytic, feminist, queer and Gothic criticism but has not often been rea 
reparatively. The first examples of body horror this chapter will discus 
are the monstrous bestial metamorphoses experienced by the titular pro 
tagonists in Jack and Diane and Nina in Black Swan. In the former, th 
sudden appearance of the black, bear-like beast in place of the actor is les 
drawn out than the latter, which lingers over its grotesquely painful tran 
formations. However, each use mutilated and transformed human bodi 
to connote dematerialisation. 

In Jack and Diane, Diane has two petsonas, one innocent, naive and 
infantile, the other desiring and passionate. When Diane’s queer-coded 
desires surface (either in the presence of Jack or just while Jack is on 
Diane’s mind) they are manifested in the appearance of the monster, which 
symbolises the feelings associated with that persona as at best frighten- 
ing and at worst, monstrous, cannibalistic and pathological. The monster 
is characterised by its ambiguity; its appearance on screen is sudden and 
fleeting, it makes hard to discern, animalistic noises, and its thick black 
fur obscures any distinguishable features. The monster suggests Diane as 
having an Othered, dissociative self which is represented as having little to 
no formal subjectivity, thus sub-human. Diane never seems to overcome 
or satiate this monster within her. Diane leaves Jack to keep a promise to 
her sister and attend fashion school overseas. Jack and Diane gives prob- 
lematic attention to traditionally paranoid stereotypes of the monstrous 
feminine and the killer queer; however, because these representations are 
relegated to an unconscious zone, to the abstract appearances of a monster 
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that might only exist as a metaphor, the queer subjectivity cannot be con- 
sidered completely pathologised. Although the film cannot be said to be 
i wholly negative and paranoid text, its representation of queer subjectiv- 
lty is neither something which easily induces enjoyment. Throughout the 
lilm, Gray uses the motif of nosebleeds suffered by the characters which 
Increase in frequency. Curiously, they begin emanating from Jack, suggest- 
ing, whatever ails Diane has been passed on to Jack, that she has ‘caught’ 
this spontaneous mysterious haemorrhaging. While this chapter will 
return to the significance of mirroring in Jack and Diane, it is important 
to first note that this doubling of nosebleeds connects monstrous trans- 
formation to the body and notions of abjection. Julia Kristeva’s notion of 
abjection describes questions of mortality and identity being challenged 
by the appearance of bodily fluids which have breached their corporeal 
boundaries signalling a disruption to ‘identity, system [and] order.!° 
Placed immediately before or after the monster appears onscreen, the 
nosebleeds suggest an anxiety of queer desire signalling a loss of boundaries 
as the phantasmagorical infects reality and induces physical bleeding. Gray 
encourages this uncertainty and leaves the boundary between the real and 
ihe imaginary or the conscious and subconscious liminal. In one scene, 
Diane is masturbating alone in her room, then, alongside her climax, a 
monstrous limb flashes into the frame, smashing her lamp and leaving the 
scene to darkness. This exacerbates the connections between sexual desires, 
fantasy and monstrosity. 


Body Horror in Black Swan 


‘The bestial metamorphoses in each of these films is arguably more 
nuanced than in certain body horror titles that use similar themes to 
convey the threshold-crossing and sexual awakening involved in female 
adolescence. For example, lycanthropy is one such metaphorical met- 
amorphosis, associated with encroaching puberty and alternative sexual 
desires, as seen in such films as Ginger Snaps (2001). When monstrous 
transformation occurs alongside or immediately following scenes of same- 
sex erotic interaction in both films, a paranoid figuration of the emergent 
queer desires experienced by the female protagonists develops. The ursine 
quality of Diane’s bestial self especially suggests queer desire as intimidat- 
ing, uncontrollable and dangerous. The traumatic swan metamorphosis 
of Black Swan is more nuanced, signalling pastiche over any one specific 
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paranoid or reparative reading. As with Jack and Diane, the inability t 
distinguish between moments of fantasy and reality in Black Swan see 
intentional. Permeating the latter, however, is a continuous intense foc 
on Ninas body and how it changes. Rather than the sudden appearan 
of Diane’s enormous black furry hands over the bathroom sink, Nina fir: 
notices a pocked rash on her shoulder like plucked chicken skin. Later, th 
sprouting of swan feathers becomes more prominent; during her (fantasy) 
sex scene with Lily, a vibrating wave of pimpled skin and monstrousl 
sexual goose-bumps pass like an electric current between the two women! 
bodies denoting a sexually driven dark energy. Transformation depicte 
during sex marks the scene, the moment of consummation, as a climacti 
moment in the film. Clara Bradbury-Rance takes this use of the trans- 
formative sex scene and uses it to hinge her argument that lesbianism in 
popular films like Black Swan and, more recently, Nicolas Winding Refns 
The Neon Demon (2016), features as little more than a plot device. Hav 
ing compared Black Swan to David Lynchs Mulholland Drive (2001), 
where the sex scene provides the film with a ‘climactic feature of narrative 
transformation emphasised through literal character transformation,” 
Bradbury-Rance reads Black Swan as ‘another film featuring the illusory 
duplicity of the performer’s narcissistic desire’ and as yet another ‘exampl 
of lesbianism’s deployment as a tool of generic climax . . . the transfor 
mational cliché of lesbian sex as a mere vehicle confirms it as both reality 
and dream, both artifice and spectacle’.'* While transformation contingent 
upon same-sex intercourse has already been highlighted as a clichéd trope, 
it is my contention that by embracing this as such a paranoid cliché, Jack 
and Diane and Black Swan use body horror to illustrate both psychosexual 
dematerialisation and queer epiphany: successfully coding the Gothic nar- 
rative as paranoid and reparative. 

Nina's dedication to becoming the Black Swan is paralleled by a steady 
escalation of self-harming practice. The scratching of her rash which draws 
blood, the ripping strips of skin from cuticle to knuckle, the apparition of 
herself as Beth, the previous ‘Swan Queen’ (Winona Ryder) stabbing her 
own face with a nail file, all escalate to the final scenes of self-harm where 
Nina, thinking she has stabbed her ‘alternate’ Lily with a shard of broken 
mirror, plucks forth the glass from her own bleeding plumage and swan 
dives to a ‘perfect’ death after her dance is complete. Lacanian readings 
of Nina’s suicide appreciate it as ‘the price for a sense of narrative closure 
and also a cause for synthesis [with the ego’s external image]’!? and this 
might feed queer readings which invoke the death drive” in celebrating 
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the radical queerness of Black Swan’s ending. However, the literal and fan- 
tastic dematerialisation of Nina’s body and psyche offer an overwhelmingly 
paranoid notion of queer female as dehumanised crisis. 

Body horror and mirroring together create a world in which women 
ire homogenised and expendable. Assimilated and extraordinary, the 
jucer woman experiences these things via specific trauma and violence. 
In Mark Fisher and Amber Jacobs's debate of Black Swan, Fisher describes 
Black Swan as an ‘Trigarayan Horror’, whereas Jacobs argues that it ‘repro- 
duces the terms of Western male imaginary that Irigaray describes and 
critiques?! but offers no alternate escape from those. Jacobs goes on to 
shrewdly account that ‘relations between women [are] reduced to patho- 
logical variant[s] of a mother-daughter bond characterised by merging or 
hate and competition . . . Under the patriarchal conditions Black Swan 
teplicates, women’s attempts to achieve subjectivity invariably result in 
madness, breakdown, self-destructivity and premature death’. Whilst I 
agree with Jacobs, evidence of Fisher’s ‘Irigarayan Horror’ interpretation 
can be found in the films engagement with mimesis. Like Irigaray, Black 
Swan is consumed by the objective of Othering women and runs the risk 
of overlooking other Others. It is not only to the detriment of female 
subjectivity, as Jacobs has it, that Black Swan attempts to show the danger 
of patriarchal control. It is furthermore to the detriment of queer female 
subjectivity. 

Curiously, what makes Nina queer to other characters in the film is 
her obvious disinterest in sex. Arguably, the film codes this asexuality as 
related to her immaturity; that she is ‘frigid’ because she is infantile. Head 
choreographer, Thomas, sets her the ‘homework’ task of touching herself, 
as if the only reason Nina had not explored this option was that she was 
waiting for an authoritative male to permit her to masturbate. As those 
wound her continue to pair sexual passion with performance, notions of 
artifice and reality begin to blur for Nina. As she watches Lily (Mila Kunis) 
dance with her hair loose, her skirt long and flowing, Thomas commen- 
(ites in her ear, his words acting as her subconscious: “Look at the way she 
moves. Not technically perfect but effortless. She’s not faking it.’ With an 
obvious conflation of Lily’s sexual persona and her dancing, Nina is offered 
an image of femininity that she, the frigid ‘un-fuckable’ White Swan can- 
not achieve without ‘letting go’. Thomas asks her to show him more of 
that ‘bite’, referring to Ninas attempt at securing the part by dressing up 
as retiring prima ballerina, sporting her stolen lipstick. Nina feels shame 
lor her animalistic defensive reaction to bite unwanted lips but he mistakes 
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the bite as vampirically sexual. Pastiche comes to mind again with thi 
bite which encompasses connotations of hungry ambition and castrating 
female power. The questions Black Swan raises about bodies which signi 
the subject suggest it as an Irigarayan horror. Judith Butler writes: 


The body that as reason dematerializes the bodies that may not prop- 
erly stand for reason or its replicas, and yet this is a figure in cri- 
sis, for the body of reason is itself a phantasmic dematerialisation of 
masculinity, one which requires that women and slave, children and 
animals be the body, performing the bodily functions that it will not 
perform . . . [Irigaray] fails to follow through the metonymic link 
between women and these other Others, idealizing and appropriat- 


ing the ‘elsewhere’ as the feminine.” 


Here, Butler takes Luce Irigaray’s notion of female mimesis to task in 
arguing that some expressions of feminism neglect the othering of som 
Others. I argue that this same trend is evident in Aronofsky’s film, which 
tracks the implosion of subjectivity through internalised misogyny by way 
of overt queerphobia. Nina is clearly fascinated by Lily, and their sexua 
encounter seems to triumphantly, if reductively, mark her transition fro 
controlled little girl to impulsive, independent woman. Aronofsky compli 
cates this idea, however, by relegating the sex to a dream. In true paranoid 
fashion, queer sexual awakening is placed in the realm of the unconscious, 
arguably reflecting the attitudes of any repressive patriarchal society. Ong 
could understand this ghettoisation of Nina's fantasy flirtation with same 
sex desire as serving the purpose of titillation for the viewer. On the other 
hand, a reading of Nina’s uninhibited queer encounter with her doubk 
and her subsequent ability to assume a new sexualised, wanton and yet 
fiercely proficient role, might be more reparative. 


Mirroring in Jack and Diane 


Unlike the Black/White Swans and Lily/Nina in Aronofsky’s film, Ja 
and Diane are not obvious doubles and mirroring is less overt in Gray 
film though the theme remains significant. Diane is very infantile and ste- 
reotypically ‘girly’: her fronds of blonde hair and sullen pout coupled with 
her frilly, famboyant outfits set her quite apart from Jack’s more tradi 
tionally masculine cropped brown hair, skater shorts and baggy shirt. The 
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binary representation of feminine and masculine gender performances is 
undeniable and the ‘butch/ femme’ lesbian stereotyping is overt. Keough’s 
character is very sure of herself, and the film suggests she is more mature 
and sexually experienced; this is emphasised when Jack is shown to pay 
4 visit to an older woman (Kylie Minogue) for sex. Diane, however, is 
presented as a character with questions about her own subjectivity and 
identity. From the opening scenes, Gray places Diane in search of her twin 
sister Karen, who, it is revealed, encouraged Diane to move away so that 
they could be apart, and the more overbearing Karen would not feel as 
(hough she were holding her sister back. In one scene, the twins have a 
plone conversation in which Diane tells her sister about meeting Jack. 
Later, Diane gets grounded by her aunt, so Karen agrees to call Jack and 
pretend to be Diane. This goes horribly wrong when Jack tries to engage 
Karen in phone sex which forces her to come clean, professing that she is 
‘ot gay.’ 

The motif of the doppelganger from uncanny Gothic clearly informs 
much of Jack and Diane's narrative and visual presentation. In the film, 
Jacks friend Chris (Dane DeHaan) conducts a small pornography business 
over the internet. In one scene we see him photoshopping Jack’s face into 
pornographic pictures — it is implied that she is aware, consenting and 
takes a cut of whatever he makes doing this. Diane visits Chris, invites him 
to use her face for the images, and leaves. One of Chris's online buyers rec- 
ognises Diane’s face and informs them that girl is already circulating porn 
sites in a viral video. At this point Jack learns that Diane and her sister 
Karen are not only twins but identical twins. The doubling here is a cause 
lor Gothic trauma and sexual paranoia which is very much connected to 
heterosexual and non-consensual sex acts. The video, which is diegetically 
veal, shows Karen (played by Juno Temple with auburn hair) being drugged 
by men at a party. The hand-held camera shows her being led to a room 
and laid on a mattress on the floor where she is sexually abused. One of the 
men can be heard ‘reassuring’ Karen that nothing penetrative will happen: 
‘I's just a shower’, referring to their subsequent act of ejaculating on her 
prone body. After seeing the video, Jack immediately runs to Diane's apart- 
ment to tell her about it. Karen fears getting the police involved would 
only serve to increase attention for the video; instead, Diane says ‘I told 
lier she could say it was me.’ The twins have thus swapped again, suggest- 
ing an ease and familiarity with this shared knowledge of their likeness as 
problem-solving. An initial reading of the examples of doubling in Jack 
und Diane seems to glean only paranoid results; there is anxiety about 
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the straight sister being mistaken for the queer one in the first instand 
A reparative reading emerges when Diane can be seen “recognising [het 
uncanny strangeness’, something Kristeva qualifies as the reparative act o| 
disarming it: ‘we shall neither suffer from it nor enjoy it from the outsid 
The foreigner is within me, hence we are all foreigners. If I am a foreign 
then there are no foreigners’.4 There emerges a double bind in Rust Gray 
use of doubling, here. In the one instance, women’s bodies are represente 
as homogeneous through the medium of homemade pornography, wiil 
faces and identities becoming interchangeable. However, this scene sug 
gests the redemptive power of doubling or multiplying selves as a means o 
circumnavigating paranoia. 

Female corporeality is made monstrous, but only through reflection 
Discussing the monstrous feminine, Barbara Creed argues that horro 
does not emerge from the ‘fact that woman has broken with her prope 
feminine role’, but from the fact that she has ‘made a spectacle of her 
self’ to herself, and projects that anxiety by enveloping another subject 


from a camera flash, Diane leads the way and a nervous Jack follows. 
scene features the monster's final appearance and in the fleeting flash 
see that it is not Diane who has been possessed by the transformation th 
time, but Jack. Whatever the monster represented is now something whi 
has been passed on in the vein of sexually transmitted disease, or, mon 
specifically for the context of paranoid queer Gothic, of AIDS panic. Th 
last images audiences are left with are the animations of internal working: 
the moist sound of intestines continues along with something resembling 
a heartbeat. These work to convey feelings of ongoing internalised tur 
moil and gestation. Perhaps Hanson's ambition to see the reparative in th 
paranoid reading can after all, with this final animation, be achieved if il 
were to be read as illustrative of queer subjectivity as an ‘always-becoming 


continuous effort. 


Mirroring in Black Swan 


Black Swan is no such queer love story. The Gothic elements of its narra 
tive come from an internal turmoil similar to that portrayed in Jack and 
Diane, but rather than reaching any new understanding about her o 
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ucer subjectivity, Nina’s journey hurtles towards those final fouetté turns 
nf her dance — frantically snatching at an impossible desire to be perfect in 
a way that is extreme and wholly destructive. Mirroring is never a reflective 
exercise on keeping subjectivity borders in check, it is hyper-introspective 
ind encourages a haemorrhaging of all that Nina tries to control; her body 
ind mind, certainly her sanity, are laid to waste by the films end. Kris- 
leva connects the uncanny to the abject in describing how the subject's 
encounter with such serves to disturb identity. Through Aronofsky’s use of 
mirrors, postproduction overlays of Portman’s face onto other peripheral 
lemale characters, and the constant suggestions of comparison with the 
doppelganger ‘alternate’, Lily, mirroring is explicitly evident as a paranoid 
Gothic theme. Used as an overt technique to dramatise the fractured sense 
pf self in Black Swan’s subjective protagonist as well as her homogenisation 
within the dance company, mirroring catalyses Nina’s paranoid psychosis 
which then manifests as a transformation from girl to swan. This point is 
made by Jacobs: 


‘The mirrors crudely hammer this point home; the infinite image of 
the reflected, homogenous bodies and faces of the ballerinas repre- 
sents a construction of femininity that has no life outside the terms 
of the mirror/gaze of the male symbolic . . . Black Swan proceeds as 
if feminist film theory never happened.’® 


Crucially, however, the misogynistic messages courted by the doubling of 
(wo women, and the peripheral homogenisation of all women, not only 
succeeds in showing women as part of one ensemble (one swan as only part 
of the composite bevy) but it also refuses queerness. Holding the Prima 
tole in the production requires playing the two ‘Swan Queens’, each a var- 
ying image of the prince’s affection. Trying to force herself into these roles, 
into this heteronormative romance and tragedy, does not marry neatly 
with Nina’s personality and lifestyle. She is a young woman whose two 
main concerns in life are her dance career and a co-dependent relation- 
ship with her mother (Barbara Hershey). Aronofsky uses mirrors as one of 
many recurring motifs which create a composite metaphor of the feminine; 
(ime and again mirrors play tricks on Nina, a female giggle sounds at the 
moment Nina turns to see her reflection scratching her shoulder while she 
remains still. Another queer self is perpetuating the violence on her body. 
Reflecting cultural and political inequalities, mirrors, moreover, act as 
multifunctional spaces and objects connecting themes of body horror with 
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mirroring. The most horrific scenes of abjection in the film occur when 
Nina visits the hospitalised Beth after she has walked out into traffic in 
reaction to being forced to retire from her Prima role. Nina peeks under 
the sheet at a sleeping Beth’s grizzly injured leg. Abject horror is marked 
by the sudden shock of orchestral music. Another visit to the hospital, 
with the intention of returning the stolen lipstick and other items from 
her dressing table, sees Beth plunge a nail file into her own cheek. 
image of Beth haunts Nina and she later appears in her kitchen perform 
ing the same violence upon herself; Nina sees her own face in place of 
Beth’s, disfigured by the nail file. The items used in these scenes are all 
significantly feminine, and prove transitory from woman to woman, their 
uses subverted to destroy rather than maintain beauty. What Jacobs calls 
the ‘laughably crude symbolism” at work in Aronofsky’s palette theme, 
black and white marking out the simplistic binarism with red lips, eye 
and wounds, can be extended to recall the paranoia that swirls around an 
axis of woman reduced to sex and monstrosity. This notion is succinctly 
expressed when Nina leaves the toilet cubicle after calling her mother to 
tell her about getting the part. The word ‘Whore scrawled in red lipsticl 
across the bathroom mirror confronts Nina and she winces while smudg 
ing it away with her hands. Mirrors, however crudely, thus provide a space 
for paranoia to feature constantly. They allow Nina to try on other wo 
en’s faces and perform other queer selves. It is with a shard of broken 
mirror that Nina makes a corpse of Lily, sweeping away the abject horror 
of her crime, appropriately into a closet. Here, an overt entwining of mir. 
roring and body horror reflects the overarching tone of hyperbolic parody, 

Since the advent of queer theory in the 1990s, key thinkers who 
would rely upon the repressive and the paranoid to effectively ‘queer’ a 
text, increasingly work to find more reparative methods of criticism. It ha: 
since become pertinent to move away from simply identifying the syste 
of oppression under which queerness exists in order to celebrate or bemoan 
levels of visibility, and more useful to offer queer readings which debate the 
implications of representation. The Gothic themes which drive the queer 
narrative in Jack and Diane might first induce readings that are wholly 
paranoid. However, as this chapter has shown, ameliorative readings are 
made possible via a more variegated approach to its Gothic themes. Each 
of the films do reprise nods to the homophobic roots of interpretative anal- 
ysis noted by Sedgwick with their employment of traditional tropes like 
the monstrous feminine which dehumanise and pathologise female pro 
tagonists. Black Swan is a hyper-paranoid narrative and its representation 
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of queer female subjectivity is difficult to read reparatively. Where any 
jepresentation of the successful queer female is dealt with punitively in 
lack Swan, Jack and Diane's lovers part changed but unharmed, with new 
perceptions on love, sex and selfhood and a shedding of the contagious 
confusion the monster invited. While it may remain true that the most 
cism in Queer studies of the Gothic is, as Hanson 
_ occluded by its monstrous or villainous rep- 
28 what this chapter works to develop is 


common gesture of criti 
says, ‘to find the queerness . - 


x CEDE 
resentation in a paranoid narrative , 
an understanding of queer subjectivities which exists in contemporary film 


despite monstrous representation. It is crucial that more work continues 


his act of reading reparatively and that representations of queer subjectivi- 
tles continue to be critiqued in this balanced way in order to uncover what 


new, valid, redemptive effect they have upon the genre. 
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‘A Dream Within 
a Dream’ 


Children’s ‘Horror’ Television 
and Lesbianism in the World of 
Marceline the Vampire Queen 


Simon Bacon 


' | ‘HIS CHAPTER CONSIDERS the character Marceline the Vampire 

Queen from the children’s animated series Adventure Time (Ward, 
1010-18), and more specifically the vampire specific mini-series dedicated 
to her within it called Stakes (2015). Stakes highlights the intersection with 
ihe vampire genre, and particularly that of the lesbian vampire as seen 
In Sheridan Le Fanu’s Carmilla (1874), and allows Marceline to move 
beyond the purposefully normative structure of the fantasy world created 
in the show to create a dream-world within which she can express her 
normally repressed transgressive lesbian sexuality. 

There is much in children’s television in general, and animated films 
and series in particular, that can be seen as non-normative such as talk- 
ing, animals, inanimate objects and foodstuffs so much so that, as Sean 
Griffin observes, queerness can easily be read into these (children’s) texts.! 
Something of this is seen in the characters Bert and Ernie from Sesame 
Street (Henson, 1969-present), two ‘male’ puppets that are shown to 
live together, exampling a queerness that was denied by the makers of 
the show and yet is a relationship that is continually read as non-norma- 
tive in nature.? In discussing the background to the queerness of Bert and 
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Ernie, Griffin further notes that even in the early history of animation — à 
form largely conceived as being meant for children? — queer, camp and/ 
or homosexual characters are not uncommon in cartoons from an eyela 
batting pirate in the Mickey Mouse cartoon, Shanghaied (1934) to Bug 
Bunny wanting to go to bed with a suddenly alive and human-sized Oscar 
statue in Whats Cookin’ Doc? (1944). Tison Pugh continues this argument 
pointing to animations where explicit queerness or campness is replaced 
by more allegorical references such as in certain Disney films. These refe 
ences directly contradict Disney’s intentional heteronormativity, and Pugh 
cites The Reluctant Dragon (Werker and Luske, 1941) as being the most 
obvious example, at least until the more obvious queerness/lesbianism 
shown in Frozen (Buck and Lee, 2013).‘ Arguably it is the level of fa 
tasy or carnivalesque involved in such films and series that allows for th 
creation and exploration of non-normative situations and relationships 
Unsurprisingly, then, long-running series rather than one-off films giv 
greater opportunity for such situations to be introduced. Consequently, 
shows such as The Simpsons (Brooks, Groening and Simon, 1989-present) 
and South Park (Parker, Stone and Graden, 1997-present), taking plac 
in locations approximating to the real-world but creating much of theii 
humour through the continual intrusion of the fantastic or illogical, have 
almost inevitably, featured queer characters — notably Patty, Smithers, Lisi 
(as an adult) and even Homer in The Simpsons, and similarly Big Gay Al 
Craig Tucker and Mayor McDaniels in South Park. 

By the 2010s the use of non-binary characters in animated series i 
more widespread, though Adventure Time, which began in 2010, did not 
feature more obviously queer/bisexual characters until Stakes in 2015 with 
the relationship between Marceline the Vampire Queen and Princess Bub 
blegum, and which is the subject of this essay. In fact, one of the writer 
from Adventure Time, Rebecca Sugar, left to create Steven Universe (201 
present), which is an important show in terms of acceptance and inclusion 
and contains many non-binary and pansexual characters. It features a yo 
boy who joins a team of female intergalactic warriors who continually bat 
tle to protect the universe and all forms of freedom. Also of mention he 
is She-Ra and the Princess of Power (Stevenson, 2018-present), a Net 
remake of the 1980s series of the same name featuring the sister of He-Man. 
from the rather camp series He-Man and the Masters of the Universe (Halp 
erin, 1983-5). She-Ra is a Princess of Power who leads a rebellion to sav 
her home-world from the evil forces led by her adoptive father. The show 
features both gay and lesbian characters, and as with Steven Universe ant 
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ldventure Time foregrounds the acceptance of difference and individual 
empowerment. It is worth noting that the producers of Adventure Time 
have expressed a reticence in explicitly showing same-sex relationships in 
the series due to them being illegal in some of the countries where the series 
In shown, and even denied that such a relationship was occurring between 
Marceline and Bubblegum’ — though in the final episode of the series the 
two characters are finally shown kissing each other.° Whilst this might infer 
(hat the relationship between these two female characters is perhaps one of 
the least demonstrably queer examples when compared with those from 
ihe series noted above like She-Ra and Steven Universe, it does highlight 
Marceline’s association with the innately transgressive vampire genre, and 
more specifically the lesbian vampire genre, to express the non-normative 
(quality of the two girls’ illicit relationship within a children-orientated fan- 
insy show. To see how this works we need to look a little more closely at the 
intersection between Adventure Time and the lesbian vampire genre. 

Arguably, one of the first literary appearances of the lesbian vampire 
in English literature is in the narrative ballad Christabel (1806) by Samuel 
laylor Coleridge. It tells of a young girl, Christabel, being visited by, and 
spending the night with, a mysterious woman called Geraldine who might, 
or might not, be a vampire. Some have suggested that Coleridge’s work 
influenced a seminal work in the genre, Le Fanu’s Carmilla.’ Published in 
1872, Le Fanu’s story sees a young girl, Carmilla, being invited to stay at a 
large country house owned by the General after her mother’s carriage has 
crashed nearby. The General's daughter Laura feels she has met the new 
irtival before in childhood dreams where Carmilla would mysteriously 
change into the form ofa large cat and lay upon her in bed and bite Laura’s 
breast near her heart. Now, as young adults, the two girls quickly form an 
Intimate liaison where the socially transgressive relationship between the 
iwo girls is equally hallucinatory, intense and unsustainable once the story 
lins ended — just as Marceline and Bubblegum’s will be shown to be. In 
lact, a dream-like quality informs much of Le Fanu’s narrative and as Laura 
jets weaker and weaker from the loving caresses of the vampire Carmilla, 
the world created around the two girls gets ever more hallucinatory. 

‘This idea of dreams and dream-worlds features extensively in the 
mini-series of Stakes, even to the point that the eight-part series seems like 
| dream-world outside that of Adventure Time proper, with Marceline and 
\\ubblegum remembering their past together whilst becoming increasingly 
emotionally entwined. And as with Carmilla, once the dream is over and 
everyone ‘wakes up’, normality seems to flood back in, though leaving the 
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world no longer quite what it was before. Carmilla is not as sensationally 
gruesome or lurid as other nineteenth-century vampire/horror takes such à 
Varney the Vampire (Rymer, 1845-7), but it certainly would not have be 
considered suitable for children — though that was very much a fluid, unde 
fined category in the 1800s. Similar issues over censorship and suitability an 
still present in the twenty-first century and the out-and-out horror aspects 
the vampire are problematic when they feature in texts intended for younger 
audiences. The fantasy nature of Adventure Time diffuses much of the most 
gruesome aspects of the vampire genre, and the representation of Marcelin 
as a young, guitar-playing rock chick is very much part of that. However 
the dream-like world specific to Stakes allows for the inclusion of other mor 
sinister vampire characters such as The Hierophant and the Vampire King 
and also allows her to example the more positive aspects of vampirism su 
as increased strength and protecting those they care for. The other aspect ol 
both Carmilla and vampirism that the dreamy nature of Stakes allows to float 
to the surface is transgressive sexuality. As such it is no accident that, whils 
in the rest of Adventure Time Marceline only seems to have heterosexual rela 
tionships, it is in Stakes that she expresses her sexual attraction to, and lo 
for, another woman. To see how this works it is worth looking briefly at the 
queer world of Adventure Time, and then further analysing how the vampi 
dream-world of the intra-textual mini-series Stakes allows for Marceline and 
Bubblegum to reveal their normally suppressed transgressive sexuality. 


The World of Marceline 


In Adventure Time Marceline lives in the Land of Ooo, a post-apocalyptic 
island/continent that is divided into many kingdoms and inhabited by a 
variety of post-human entities. Humans are actually extremely rare and the 
vampire friend Finn, who along with his magical dog Jake are the main 
characters of the series, is often described as ‘the last human’. Marceline 
herself is half-human and half-demon, her father being the demon Hun- 
son Abadeer, and is roughly 1,000 years old — she seems to have been born 
just prior to or during the Mushroom Wars that created the Land of Ooo 
—and rather than blood she drinks beverages bearing the colour red, or 
occasionally pink. When she was a teenager, not long after the end of the 
Wars, Marceline killed vampires in order to protect a group of humans she 
had befriended. But whilst she was doing this she was bitten by the King 
of the Vampires and his powers passed to her and she became Queen of 
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ihe Vampires. Because of this she is permanently in her late teens, a similar 
ige to that of her friends Finn and Princess Bubblegum — at least in Stakes 
who also seem never to grow older.’ 

As Stakes begins, the world is still that of the main series and it shows 
Marceline living in the Candy Kingdom which is ruled over by Princess 
Bubblegum. The Kingdom is constructed entirely of candy and foodstuffs, 
which includes the inhabitants who are only distinguished from objects 
ind foodstuff by their ability to speak, or as Finn explains, “You can’t eat the 
ones that talk! They're special . . . they got aspirations’.!° Even the Princess 
iy made from bubble gum, or rather a huge pink gum mass that was created 
because of the Mushroom Wars, and although not immortal she has an 
extremely long life span. She is a scientist and was responsible for creating 
ihe inhabitants of the Candy Kingdom. As mentioned, Finn is one of the 
lew humans left alive in this post-apocalyptic world and is about fifteen 
years old, and although a boy he is coded as female when he lets down 
his long blonde hair (most of the time he wears a hat), which he does in 
l'pisode 5 of Stakes. As mentioned above, Finns best friend Jake is a dog/ 
adopted brother and is a speaking canine/shape-shifter hybrid (referred to 
as ‘magical’) who can alter his shape at will — also seen in Episode 5 of 
Stakes, where he changes into a house so that his friends can hide inside 
him. Jake is apparently in his late twenties and lives as long as a human. 

Marceline’s world, then, is one that is inherently fantastic, far removed 
from what one might call the real-world. As mentioned above, Adventure 
/ime never shows openly gay or lesbian relationships even though many of 
the characters are beyond normative sexual or gender categories to begin 
with. Consequently, such relationships, and particularly their sexual ful- 
lilment, would be seen as transgressive even in this fantasy world. How- 
ever, the dream-world brought about by the intersection of the vampiric 
and Adventure Time-worlds of Marceline in Stakes shifts that balance, sug- 
yesting that an explicit sexual relationship and its consummation occurs 
between Marceline and Bubblegum. 


l'he Dream-world of Stakes 


Ihe mini-series Stakes occurs in Season 7 of Adventure Time from Novem- 
ber 2015. It tells of Marceline’s quest for identity and wanting to become 
mortal again. Bubblegum performs a procedure that she has invented to 
expel the vampire essence from Marceline but which subsequently releases 
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it into the Kingdom. It is from this point that the dream-like quality fall 
over the world and even Marceline herself seeing her experience three ve 
vivid dreams. The dreams encapsulate the vampire’s search for identity a 


This only stops once Marceline has reabsorbed her vampiric essence ar 
normality returns to the Kingdom once again. 

Before describing the dreams, it is worth looking at the start of the 
episode in Stakes as it both establishes the vampiric influence that permeat 


gresses normativity and the other restores it.!! This idea of penetrating, o 
queering, normativity runs through Stakes from the opening scene. 

‘The first episode opens with Marceline in the desert hiding from 
sun in the shadow of a tree. Like many vampires she is extremely allergi 
to sunlight and after severely burning her fingers in the sunlight decides t 
pick up the tree to shield herself and runs with it to Bubblegum’s house 
The next scene shows Marceline (literally) penetrating Bubblegum’s inti 
mate space with her ‘wood’ (tree) — which is simultaneously a ‘bush’ a 
represented by the leafy tree crown — knocking the Princess over from 
behind. Bubblegum is not happy about this, and Marceline tries to pas 
it off as a joke, only to then reveal that it is because she wants the Princes 
to perform the ‘procedure’ they had previously spoken of which would 
make the eternal teenager ‘grow up’. She no longer ‘wants to spend eternity 
like this’ — there is much purposeful innuendo here but it can be read a 
either being Marceline’s life as a vampire or the sublimation of her feelings 
for Bubblegum. As the procedure begins the Princess explains to Marce 
line that it will involve her dying — the death of her vampire self, leaving 
behind her human self — and she gently touches and caresses her vampir 
friend’s shoulders and hair, saying, ‘you know I care about you. I thin 
you're making the right choice. Your natural life span is going to be riche 
and fuller than you can imagine’. She then lays Marceline down on the 
bed of the transformation machine, leans over her and continues stroking 
her, saying, ‘and someday, when you die, I'll be the one who puts you in 
the ground’. 
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The last line relates to Episode 10 of Season 3, in which Marceli 
sings about burying Bubblegum in the ground as an expression of t 
strength of the emotion stirred up by her friend and the vampire wish t 
‘consume’ her. But the entire scene also can be read as the beginnings of 
hypnotism, where Bubblegum induces her friend to relax and open hersel 
up so that her repressed emotions might express themselves. This sce 
is also interesting in its relationship to Le Fanu’s Carmilla, and mayb 
more so the film adaptation Zhe Vampire Lovers (Baker, 1970) where thi 
transgressive lesbian relationship between vampire and human is expresse 
through one caressing the other as they drift off to sleep, often resul 
ing in troubling dreams, particularly of past events they have suppressed 
and current emotional turmoil. Returning to Stakes, the scene with Bub 
blegum preparing Marceline to ‘release’ all the darkness within her — h 
vampiric self —can also be read to suggest that the vampire will be able t 
leave behind her previous life as a child and enjoy the ‘natural’ relation 
that grown-ups have once she has returned to her original ‘human/lesbian! 
(unrepressed) state. 

After the procedure Marceline is exhausted and falls asleep, havin 
the first of the three dreams that occur during the mini-series. Indeed, th 
narrative itself suggests that these are very important, as later in the seri 
Marceline has a flashback about her childhood when she told her moth 
about having strange dreams, and her mother responds, ‘something weird 
might just be something familiar viewed from a different angle’,'* suggest 
ing the off-kilter world of Stakes might just be the real-world but from 
new perspective. 


‘The first dream shows Marceline splitting into five parts representin 
the five vampires she originally killed and whose powers she absorbed, 
revealing her anxiety over losing her identity along with her vampirism." 
In fact, the names of the newly released vampires — the extracted vampiric 
essence gains a life of its own and escapes — the Fool, the Empress, the 
Hierophant, the Moon, and the Vampire King, are purposefully sugges- 
tive of characters from both Tarot cards and Jungian archetypes, inferring 
that they are dream-like manifestations of Marceline’s subconscious mind. 
When Marceline awakens, both she and Bubblegum are unsure that the 
procedure has worked. However, livestock in the area have been attacked 
by a vampire-like creature and so Finn and Jake confront Marceline about 
this as up until now she has been the only vampire in the Kingdom. The 
villagers also believe Marceline is responsible and so tie her up so that 
the light of the morning sun will kill her (if she is still a vampire). As the 
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sunlight hits her Marceline begins a series of flashbacks that retell her early 
life and how she became a vampire, but it also continues the dream-like 
nature of the narrative, not so much in the contents of the memories — 
lier all, in a fantasy series one expects fantastical events — but because it 
takes place in Marceline’s mind. 

As the story continues, Marceline manages to kill and reabsorb the 
powers of the Fool (flight), the Empress (invisibility and hypnotism) and 
‘hen confronts the Hierophant. However, in the ensuing struggle he man- 
iges to sting Marceline with his scorpion tail, though soon after he dis- 
integrates after entering a house without being invited in first, allowing 
her to take back his power of shapeshifting (the house is actually Jake, as 
mentioned above). The poison from the sting causes Marceline to pass out, 
ind whilst being cared for by Bubblegum she has her second dream. 

In it she sees Simon, her former protector, living in a cottage with his 
beloved. They are both obviously very much in love with each other and 
ire baking a pie in the oven which develops a huge human-like smile as it 
cooks. They take the pie out of the oven and go to the door where Marce- 
line is standing outside looking much older and very smartly dressed. 
Whilst this is occurring Marceline’s voice is heard in the background sing- 
Ing a romantic song with the following words: ‘Face me, your face. Put 
your love in its place. In my face, in my face, in my FAAAAACEI? All the 
characters, including the pie, begin to burp loudly, and the dream fades 
before being replaced by Bubblegum holding the unconscious Marceline 
in her arms whilst Finn and Jake burp at them. The dream introduces the 
idea of food being an expression of love. A ‘pie in the over is very similar 
to ‘bun in the oven’, a euphemism for being pregnant, further suggesting 
the sexual nature of food, its creation and consumption. This is accom- 
panied by Marceline singing about putting ‘your love in its place’, in this 
instance the metaphorical ‘over’. The pie, which then becomes the phys- 
ical representation of this sexual consumption, is presented to Marceline 
who is shown to have ‘grown up’ because of this very act of consumption. 
lt is no coincidence that this dream takes place whilst Marceline is being 
cradled in Bubblegum’s arms. As with the first dream there is the sense 
that Marceline is changing from the eternal teenage vampire, as she has 
been throughout the series, into an adult human who is discovering and 
expressing her true sexual identity, and in particular her repressed feelings 
for Bubblegum. 

Marceline awakens but is still very weak and it is whilst she is in this 
state that the Moon tracks her down. Bubblegum tries to hide her friend 
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who is still unconscious from the poisoned wound, and squeezes the pa 
of them into a cabinet. The final dream begins as Bubblegum is lying dow 
with Marceline’s prone body on top of her. It starts with a scene outsid 
Bubblegum’s cottage and her butler, Peppermint Butter (a living candy), | 
digging a grave, strongly intimating that it is for the now human Marcelin 
and is to fulfil Bubblegum’s promise to bury her. Inside the cottage an age 
Marceline is sitting in an armchair playing her guitar and singing a son 
about the ‘tiny flowers’ in the yard that Bubblegum used to call ‘weeds 
The scene intimates that the two girls are living together and potentia 
for some considerable time — the words to the song symbolise Bubblegun 
and how well the former vampire knows her friend. Bubblegum appear 
and looks as young as she is now but much taller. She leans over and kisse 
the top of Marceline’s head. Marceline looks at the Princess and shout 
“What? I can’t hear you’, to which she replies, ‘I said, wake up, Marceline’ 
‘The scene begins to melt into falling raindrops, which turn out to be Bub 
blegum’s tears falling on her sleeping friend’s face as The Moon breaks into 
the cabinet. But before the evil vampire can act, she is impaled on a hug 
stake, causing her to fall next to Marceline who awakens just in time to 
suck out the creature’s soul and powers (healing and great speed), which 
has the effect of curing her. 

It is significant that all three of Marceline’s dreams occur in conjune 
tion with the presence of Bubblegum; the Princess is caressing her friend 
soothingly as she tucks her into bed before the first dream and is cradling 
her in her arms for both the other two. Taken together the three drea f 
show Marceline leaving her teenage vampire self behind and expressing h 
repressed desire to become a mature human able to express her true (sexual) 
identity and begin a long and fulfilling life with her friend Bubblegum. Wi 
this in mind it is not surprising that Marceline’s sexual consummation wi 
Bubblegum happens quite quickly after this final dream ends. 

Whilst this scene is not strictly part of a dream it is still part of the 
dream-world of Stakes, making it worth a close examination to unpick 
possible interpretations of the symbolic nature of much that occurs within 
it. It is also worth noting that the scene represents something of a climax in 
the narrative, not just as the culmination of the three dreams but because 
Marceline is hunting the last, and the most powerful, part of her former 
vampire self, the King Vampire. Once she kills and absorbs his power, 
she will no longer have a chance to express her feelings for Bubblegum as 
Marceline will once again be an eternal teenage vampire and the dream- 
world of Stakes will end and the Kingdom will return to normality. 
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[he Food of Love 


Ihe self-styled vampire hunters of Marceline, Bubblegum, Finn and Jake 
ive searching the forest, waiting for the King Vampire. They decide to 
make camp in a clearing and, whilst Finn and Jake are finding wood to 
make weapons, the two girls are filling in time by doing ‘bat jacks’ (star 
jumps but with wings on). Finn is nearby whittling ‘mega-stakes’, which 
ls a tree with its branches on but with each branch turned into a stake. 
[he production of this mega-stake has pronounced sexual overtones and 
esaggerates Marceline’s penetrative ‘wood’ from the first episode.“ Imme- 
lately following this phallic scene of Finn sharpening his mega-stake, 
Marceline begins to tell the Princess about her recent dream: 


Marceline: I dreamed about you while I was in my poison coma. 
I was old and withered, and you were still nice and 
pink. 

Bubblegum: [stops doing jumping jacks] You think Pm nice? Oh, 
brains! I lost count. [Aż this point the Princess blushes 
deeply.) 

Marceline: Thars okay. I’m done with bat jacks. [sighs] I have this 
weird feeling in my tums. 

Bubblegum: “Cause you're scared of The Vampire King? 

Marceline: No, it’s not fear. I know what that feels like. So, 


maybe it’s. . . love? [stomach rumbles] Oh! What is it?! 


Jake then rushes into the clearing with a large picnic basket full of food 
ihat Bubblegum had prepared earlier. He begins to pour the food onto a 
large picnic blanket spread on the ground in the clearing and begins to eat 
i burger, telling Bubblegum that he loves her. Marceline says “Yeah, me 
loo, Bonnibel’ (Bubblegum’s full name is Princess Bonnibel Bubblegum) 
and begins to eat. As Marceline eats she literally loses control of herself, 
lilling her mouth with food and cakes, over and over again, groaning all 
the while in pleasure. She then rolls onto her back with her head on the 
ground between Bubblegum’s legs, who is standing above her, and takes a 


large bite out of an apple, saying: 


Marceline: Holy macaroni! Can we do this all the time? 
Bubblegum: Later, we can, all the time. But, for now-now, we got 


to get our plan together. 
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The symbolism would seem obvious here with the apple commonly be 
associated with the Garden of Eden, forbidden fruit and the loss of inm 
cence. The ‘feast’ takes place in a forest, echoing the idea of the ‘Gard 
and the sense of something forbidden having taken place, and its associat 
loss of innocence is emphasised by Marceline looking upwards towat 
Bubblegum’s crotch. Following this interpretation, the excessive amoun 
of food and its wanton consumption can be seen as a convenient, symbol 
way to represent sexuality and ‘issues of desire, power, repression and g 
ification . . . without tackling the taboo subject of sex." Further it is ali 
connected to femininity: ‘food is symbolically linked to our conception 
of female sexuality, desire and development’’’ — and indeed reiterates th 
symbolism of food and sexuality used in Marceline’s second dream exam 
ined earlier. This scene with the girls works very well within this fra 
work of giving and receiving as Bubblegum is the provider and Marcelin 
the recipient. It should also be remembered here that Bubblegum is nai 
human but herself made of candy (gum mass), and although not edible s 
is on some level offering herself to Marceline to consume. 
The scene ends with something of an ‘afterglow’ moment, as Maree 
line continues to take bites out of the apple whilst formulating a plan t 
kill the Vampire King. She is still on her back looking up at the Princess! 
crotch, with the remaining food spread out on the blanket as though 
has emerged from between Marceline’s own legs. Jake is joined by Finn to 
eat the victuals, making it something of a food ‘orgy’. However, the 
‘male’ characters are not really represented as active agents in this scene but 
more passive recipients of the culinary/emotionally charged atmosphere, 
Unsurprisingly, this is the moment that the Vampire King chooses to 
arrive, drawn by the release of transgressive sexual excess. His appearance 
instantly dispels the charged atmosphere and signals the imminent end of 
Marceline’s dream-world and her chances of ever openly expressing he 
sexual feelings for Bubblegum. The group jump to their feet and begin 
to attack him with a plethora of stakes, all of which fail to penetrate their 
intended victim. Even the mega-stake that Finn had been working on falls 
uselessly to the ground, suggesting that something has changed and that 
normality is on the verge of returning. It is at this moment that Bub- 
blegum, trying to kill the King Vampire, accidentally shoots (penetrates) 
Marceline with her stake gun. The close-up of Marceline’s shoulder shows 
a vaginal-looking wound from which the ‘wood’ of the mini-stake is slowly 
expelled, falling to the ground. The wound instantly closes due to The 
Moon's (vampiric) healing powers, showing that Marceline is no longer 
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vulnerable to penetration, or more specifically sexual relations with Bub- 
llegum, and is almost her previous vampiric self again. 

However, it transpires that the Vampire King does not want to fight 
Marceline but undergo the same procedure that she has to remove his 
undead powers. Seeing it as a way to delay the inevitable collapse of her 
dieam-world and returning her to being the Vampire Queen, Marceline 
persuades Bubblegum to treat the King Vampire. But the extracted essence 
\ knocked over on the floor and escapes forming a huge lion-shaped cloud 
ihat sucks up everyone in its vicinity. This leaves Marceline no choice but 
to absorb the cloud, and the King Vampire’s powers, back into herself. She 
ilies into the cloud and, as she sucks it all in, two bite-marks appear on 
lier neck and she returns to being a vampire. On completing the task she 
(uints, and as she does so she hears Bubblegum calling out her name, this 
ending the dream in the same manner she started it by losing consciousness 
to the sound of the voice of the woman she loves. As with Carmilla before 
lt, as the dream-world in Stakes ends, heteronormativity returns, though as 
with all vampire tales a world where the undead have been released is never 
quite the same again and so it is here. 

Marceline awakens to find that peace has returned to the Candy King- 
dom, and she now sits in the cottage that has become hers, as Bubblegum 
has moved back to the Castle to resume her role as ruler. Her friends are 
with her and in a roundabout way Finn asks how she feels about being a 
vampire again; as she speaks, Bubblegum looks on with a forlorn demean- 
out, knowing the complete relationship she offered Marceline will never 
happen. But as Marceline continues speaking she thanks Bubblegum for 
helping her to grow up for the first time in a thousand years and finishes 
by saying, ‘I guess now we get to hang out forever’, at which Bubblegum 
blushes and smiles. As the episode and the mini-series ends, Marceline 
picks up her guitar and begins to sing: 


Everything stays, right where you left it 
Everything stays, but it still changes 
Ever so slightly, daily and nightly 

In little ways, everything stays. 


The words infer that even though the dream-world has ended and she has 
returned to being a vampire and the ‘normal’ world in which she and Bub- 
blegum can only be friends, she will always have the knowledge that the 
dream of her being her true queer self and being able to sexually express 
her love for friend did come true, once. 
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Abjection, Queer 
Bodies and Grotesque 
Doppelgangers 


in Jack and Diane and 
The Nature of Nicholas 


Fernando Gabriel Pagnoni Berns 
and Mariana Zarate 


T N HER CLASSIC BOOK Bodies that Matter: On the Discursive Limits 
of ‘Sex’ (1993), Judith Butler states that normative heterosexuality 
secures its position through the repudiation and abjection of homosex- 
uality.! However, our current assessment of queer identities and their 
social functions arguably must be situated in relation to rapidly shifting 
cultural paradigms including gay marriage, and various other signs of 
increasing ‘normalization and commodification of gay and lesbian identi- 
ties’.2 Queerness as a culture at the margins is increasingly losing some of 
|ts steam and its capacity for provocation and subversion. Still, as Butler 
argues, homosexuality is not fully repudiated in our contemporaneity but 
kept in the margins as an acceptable ‘failure’ to normalcy.’ The homosexual 
is not a monster anymore, but neither is it fully integrated into social life. 
Harry M. Benshoff argues that horror cinema has historically identi- 

lied the homosexual subject with monstrosity. He admits, however, that 
contemporary times have changed the strong linkage between monstros- 
ity and queerness even if ‘the (homo)sexual implications of the monster 
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movie continue to lurk just barely beneath the surface of social awaren 
If the monster in contemporary horror cinema is not used anymore (i 
least, not as widely as before) as a metaphor of homosexual activity (amol 
other perceptions of ‘abnormality’), queer sexual orientation is still link 
to abjection nevertheless. The abject/queer body is here produced as not 
normative, what society still finds inassimilable: it serves as a way to exem 


for Diane (Juno Temple), a childish teenager. Both girls get romanticall 
involved, but when Jack discovers that Diane is leaving the country, th 
former tries to push her away. Both Jack and Diane are abject not onl 
because of their homosexuality but more so because of their non-norma 
tive appearance. The plurality of tensions surrounding the couple mat 
rialises in the form of an uncanny hairy creature lurking at the margi 
of their relationship and within the skin of their bodies, especially whet 
they are together. The monster is a supernatural double of their conflictin, 
inner feelings and subjectivities. 

The Nature of Nicholas (2002) follows twelve-year-old Nichol 
(Jeff Sutton) as he struggles with an intense attraction to his best friend 
Bobby (David Turnbull) in the heteronormative 1950s. Bobby’s feeling 
are ambiguous. At times he seems to share Nicholas’s affection, but then 
appears more interested in heterosexual love. When pressures about ‘nor 
mal’ sexuality start to pile up, Bobby undergoes a type of ‘splitting’ when 
a ghoulish version of him is separated from his normal self. The film dis 
cusses, under a horror frame, child (homo)sexuality, a topic still taboa 
today. What we attempt to show in this chapter is that both films play 
with the trope of the doppelganger, traditionally used in fiction and film 
to render the monstrous queer,’ as a device to discuss the conformation of 
an abject body carrying the burden of what society rejects: non-obliging 
forms of queer identity in children and adolescents. 


Abjection, Queerness, Identity 
Both films revolve around the moment in which the acceptance of homo- 


sexuality as alternative subjectivity collapses. This unassimilability is ren 
dered, in the films, through the abject body: that of the two lesbian leads 
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ol Jack and Diane and that of Nicholas, a teenage boy who both embraces 
ind rejects his homosexual feelings. Jack and Diane refuse to conform to 
wiclety’s concepts of teen-femininity, both in their attitude and their visual 
pearance, while Nicholas discusses the social, cultural and political 
txclusionary boundaries about childhood through his passionate homo- 
wxual desire. 

Homosexuality is, certainly, more accepted than ever, but the films 
inalysed here foreground aspects of abnormality that probe the boundaries 
pl social and cultural acceptability, recasting the body and identity quite 
yiotesquely as an abject object. In doing so, the films point to the fact that 
ihe acceptance of homosexuality is contingent upon: (1) an appearance of 
normality’ and/or (2) the codification of cultural prejudice within media 
Images and the social imaginary. In other words, the acceptance of the 
homosexual rests heavily in their capacity to pass ‘unperceived’ or to fit 
within social expectations: the male homosexual as flamboyant and the 
lesbian figure constructed around the male gaze, what Heather Butler calls 
‘lesbo-jelly in the hetero-donut the preparation for ‘real’ (i.e. heterosex- 
ual) things to come. 

Julia Kristeva (1982) identifies that we first experience abjection in 
ihe point of separation from the mother when the child (a being without 
iny borders) enters the symbolic realm and is threatened by something 
(hat is not ‘us’ in terms of identity. From that point on, the self strongly 
ejects any issue that can disrupt the ideal of a tightly closed identity and 
sense of subjectivity. In this scenario, the anus, urine, mucus, blood (espe- 
cially menstrual blood), excrements, rotting or the vision of a cadaver (our 
invisible internal, fragile self) are ‘expelled out’ from our construction of 
identity. The lack of clear boundaries preserves something of our archaic 
relationship with the maternal body. This phenomenon that can best be 
described as abjection — the movement of throwing away all the things 
with the power of potentially disrupting our construction of identity — 
recurs continually throughout the life of the human psyche. 

References to monstrosity have also entered queer theoretical writ- 
ing. As Paulina Palmer argues, it is employed ‘to represent the abject 
(yeatment and monsterisation of the queer individual’.” Monstrosity is 
related to abjection since both notions gain their ‘organizational locus’ 
against the constitution of the clean and pure, wherein certain defects 
or excesses become constitutive of the object itself, thus involving some 
kind of displacement or ‘throwing out’ from the (social) body. As hybrid, 
impure creatures, monsters are a threat to normalcy and the politics of 
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categorisation and, as such, they must be destroyed. The monster, 
abject and the queer, in turn, intersects through a disruptive and decor 
structive potential. All three destabilise cultural norms and social inst 
tutions through resistance to normative discourse. As mentioned abo 
however, with ‘society's increasing acceptance of the mobility of gender’ 
there is an increase in the visibility of homosexuality and a downplayin| 
of the association with monstrosity. However, the acceptance of homose) 
uality and difference is not something evident but a source of anxiety a 
can be sustained only in so far as the other enters the frame of normativi 
legitimated by a given society and culture. Integration requires the home 
sexual to follow the codes of socialisation of heterosexual society; what 
society expects from a homosexual. 

The homosexual may be not rendered as monstrous as they had bee! 
before, but homosexuality can still cast an abject shadow. The inclusio! 
of homosexuality has to obey some common ‘obligations’. As argued by 
Connell, ‘the old version of the closet which forbade publicly declaring 4 
homosexual identity, has been replaced with the “gay-friendly closet”, whicl 
allows for the disclosure of homosexuality but demands that lesbians ant 
gays to appear normal”? (i.e. like their heterosexual counterparts). Refusing 
to fit into the commodified circulation of images of ‘acceptable’ homosex 
uality (friendly camp, feminine lesbianism, passing for ‘normal’) still mea 
subversion. As Julian Jackson rightfully argues, the effeminate man ‘was nol 
a subversive threat to moral order but a reaffirmation of it: what heterosexus 
society wanted, needed, and expected the homosexual to be’." 

Iris Marion Young has extended the application of abjection beyond 
sexual difference to include ‘racism, sexism, homophobia, ageism, and 
ableism’, all of them structured by an ‘unconscious judgment of uglines! 
and loathing’.!? Homosexuality, still living at the edges of abjection, must 
be recognisable through stereotypes or completely invisible to gain accept 
ance. The gay individual/couple must play with the rules of the hetero- 
sexual society which historically had situated heterosexuality as centra 
and homosexuality as deviant. The gay must be submissive, pretty, almost 
heterosexual in his desire to marry and nurture, in the desire to fit into 
society. Homosexuality must relegate its power to disturb and displace so 
heterosexuality can celebrate its own perspectival philosophy. Queer ugli- 
ness — in behaviour, in visibility — will be not tolerated because it works 
as a form of unassimilability into the heterosexual ethos. Abject queerness 
points to the hypocrisy that is evident in the wielding of the criteria sepa- 
rating normality from the abnormal. 
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\bjection in Jack and Diane and The Nature of Nicholas 


[hls process of recognition and abjection can be observed in Jack and 
Diane, a film whose title, without a proper context, refers to a heterosexual 
touple, thus promising ‘safety’ right until the point in the film in which 
lick is revealed a woman. Furthermore, the film’s title plays with John 
Mellencamp’s hit song ‘Jack and Diane’ which revolves around two Ameri- 
tan heterosexual children. The focus of the plot of Jack and Diane is on the 
anxieties born from first love; the subsequent revolt of hormones is allego- 
ised through a ferocious monster growing inside the two main characters. 
lick and Diane are two girls who meet by chance in New York and live 
| passionate, short romance. The relationship, however, is doomed, since 
Diane must leave the country to follow her studies in France. 

‘The film opens with a clear reference to abjection: vomit, blood and 
monstrosity. The opening shot shows Diane vomiting in a nightclub toi- 
let. There is a stain of blood in the toilet and also on Diane’s face: blood 
ls pouring from her nose. Stunned, she looks at herself in the mirror, but 
the reflection is a twisted double: a hideous monster (see Figure 9). She 
screams and leaves. Economically, the film’s director Rust Gray configures 
Diane as wholly abject: she is polluted by urine and excrements (the toilet 
is the main setting), blood and vomit. Later, the process of abjection is 
lurthered with the completely unexplained presence of the monster in the 
inirror, which is an extreme version of her abject identity. 

Abjection frames Diane’s daily life. She likes to wear outrageous out- 
lits, an uneasy mix of colours, fabrics and lengths, a style more suitable for 
i little child than a teenager. She always looks dishevelled, her tousled hair 
ihe perfect companion to her excessive clothes. Her entire look equals her 
io either a doll or an infant. She is not a fully realised woman, but a girl 
still attached to the infantile stage. In the analysis of abjection, the function 
of nostalgia for the maternal is that of a mask which conceals the horror 
attached to the world of non-differentiation. Diane’s body and child-like 
\ttitudes (such as her shyness, her lack of care about her own safety, her 
sense of wonder towards all things sexual) have rendered her a-social. She 
identifies herself as ‘not gay’, which is logical from her pre-sexualised point 
of view, since she is mostly undifferentiated, asexual in her attachment to 
ihe maternal womb. 

Jack, in turn, is a butch young lesbian who, at first, can be mistaken 
for a boy. She is abject even in a ‘gay-friendly’ world. As Shane Phelan 
argues, ‘butch lesbians have been hiding in the new public discourse 
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vil politics’ of acceptance of homosexuality. According to the author, 
hutch lesbian positionalities are yet to enter ‘mainstream gay and lesbian 
politics’. This exclusion responds, according the author, to the necessity 
ul pays and lesbians to erase their desires and bodily representation to 
Wy better, to conform, thus downplaying ‘the existence of alternative, 
potentially more challenging aesthetics’.!> Fitting within the hegemonic 
social order means losing some of the power to subvert, to the point 
ihat some forms of lesbian identity, such as the stone butch lesbian, are 
uhderrepresented in media. Radical, aggressive, extremist forms of lesbi- 
anism, all of them a far cry from the ‘lesbo-jelly’, still bothers the status 
uo in their refusal to fit. 

As Barbara Creed argues, following Kristeva, definitions of the mon- 
yous as constructed in the modern horror text are grounded in historical 
jotions of abjection — particularly in relation to ‘abominations’ such as 


sexual immorality and perversion, corporeal alteration, decay and death.'* 
Abject blood and excretions are also highlighted through the film: after 
weing Jack for the very first time, Diane starts suffering from nose bleeds. 
When Jack takes Diane to a nightclub to get a drink, Diane has to leave 
io vomit. Immediately after Jack tells Diane how much she likes her, the 
nose bleeds resume stronger than ever. After a night with Diane, Jack is 


wounded and bleeds from her face after a car accident. Her face is scarred 
and, as a consequence of the accident, Jack removes a loose tooth after 
kissing Diane. When they are together, their bodies are always spilling out 
in an overflowing grotesque scenario. 

Both Jack and Diane are abject for different reasons. Jack is deter- 
mined and outgoing, a declared butch lesbian, who seems to want to hon- 
our her brother (who had committed suicide) by wearing men’s clothes. 
She is not interested in all things feminine. The butch ‘has often been 
represented as the abject within lesbian history’ by taking her masculinity 
so seriously ‘that she denies her female body” the same way Jack does. 
Jack’s appearance is a challenge to the heteronormative, hegemonic ethos. 
Diane, on the other hand, is feminine, shy and frail (all of the core ideals of 
female ‘essence’), but her camp aesthetic seems to perturb the status quo. 
‘Camp can productively preserve the tension between what we perceive as 
beautiful and ugly, attractive and repulsive, normative and deviant’"*; thus, 
Diane is disturbing for the people around her. In one of her first scenes, 
she gets aboard a bus looking for her twin sister Karen: the driver quickly 
asks her to leave. In turn, Linda (Cara Seymour), Diane’s aunt, dislikes 
Jack at first sight. 
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What makes both women further abject is their refusal to go unnoti¢ 
amidst a world which has tried to welcome gay visibility only under certa 
conditions. Diane's childish attitudes (Jack even calls her ‘retard’ during 
fight) and camp style and Jack’s gender-bender ethos disrupt societal tole 
ance to homosexuality. As a soon-to-be fashion student, Jack lives on th 
fringes of sociability, ready to turn her personal aesthetics into profit. Sl 
is not a monster, but an abject girl living at the borders of acceptabilit 
Still, she is excluded due to her own lack of adaptability within a binar 
frame which rejects alternatives. Both girls enhance their marginal statu 
with anti-social behaviour and representation. Acceptable female visibilit 
is explicit in the scene where one of Jack's friends, in charge of a websi 
digitally manipulates images of naked women, enlarging their breasts ane 
trimming their curves. He stands for male control exerted upon the circu 
lation and reproduction of female visibility. In one scene, he uses Diane 
face superimposed upon the body of an anonymous big-breasted, naked 
woman as a way to get some (male) control upon a lesbian body. 

Unlike Jack and Diane, the main lead of The Nature of Nicholas dou 
fit into the hegemonic forms of visual representation and identity expected 
of young boys, at least, to some extent. Nicholas is a blonde-haired child 
who dresses like any child at his age. What makes Nicholas abject is 
queer sexual desire. At only twelve years, he is aching for the love of Bobby, 
his best friend. The first exchange of words between Bobby and Nicholas 
is particularly revealing: 


Nicholas: [woking intently at Bobby] I was thinking, maybe we could 
do something at your place tomorrow. 

Bobby: Maybe, but there isn’t much to do. 

Nicholas: You could come to my place. But, my mom, you know. 


She gets in the way. 


Bobby: In the way? 
Nicholas: Yeah 
Bobby: In the way of what? 


The dialogue seems completely innocent at first. Only later in the film 
it is revealed that twelve-year-old Nicholas wants to be sexually intimate 
with his best friend, and that is why his mother is an obstacle to him, 
Nicholas is abject because he represents homosexual underage sexuality, 
a topic which has always struck a public nerve, especially in the (hetero) 
normative 1950s, the decade in which the action takes place. As argued, 
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even if attitudes towards sex in general have become more relaxed, teenage 
weuality ‘remains an object of major concern”? in our society. Fathers, 
mothers and society in general are reticent to acknowledge sexuality in 
thildren, especially queer sexuality. In this scenario, the 1950s as the main 
«(ting is useful to parallel concerns of unassimilability. 

When the topic of sexuality and children/adolescents is brought up, 
ihe question is dealt with in terms of the prevention of disease, abuse Ps 
pedophilia. There is little said about healthy forms of (homo)sexuality in 
children. Lydia Kokkola argues that texts tend to ‘ghost’ teenage sexuality, 
obscuring sexual desire between adolescents, a form of deviance particu- 
larly noticeable in homosexual couples. Thus, they become invisible and 
ibject,?? a topic to expel from society. There is an increased visibility of 
homosexuality in many parts of the world, as same-sex couples can now 
kiss in public spaces without fear of punishment. There is, however, a sense 
of uneasiness in many who watch public displays of gay intimacy and love. 
the relaxation in homosexual visibility also encompasses teenagers and 
minors, but that does not mean that the world is ready for the shock the 
ture would bring — same-sex teenage couples (and even younger chil- 
dren) kissing in public the same way adolescent heterosexual couples do. 

‘The film foregrounds Nicholas’s infantile sexual desire and it does so 
in the 1950s, the ‘decade of conformity and containment’. Nicholas’ 
recurrent manifestations of jealousy when Bobby shows a romantic inter- 
est in the most popular girl at school are particularly disturbing: the sense 
of possession and desire seems at odds with a boy of such a young age. 
Nicholas angrily protests at Bobby, ‘You like her’, his voice filled with 
contempt. Later, before a party, Nicholas says to Bobby, “You look r 
ing’. Bobby feels awkward after this affirmation. Nicholas’s desire, jeal- 
ously, love and even vocabulary belong to an adult rather than a child. 
‘The uneasy cohabitation between sexual desire and infantile rage triggers 
à backlash against the traditional image of the romantic child, one charac- 
terised by sexual innocence. 

The gap between sexual identity and what society is capable of accept- 
ing regarding homosexuality produces the process of abjection, in which 
Nicholas must repress his desire or suffer the social rejection felt by Jack 
and Diane in their daily lives. In the struggles to conform to social expec- 
tations while remaining genuine, sexual desire is deposited in the figure of 
a double, an uncanny creature roaming the margins of both films. Kristeva 
describes the process of abjection as double: a time of oblivion and remem- 
brance, as there is a return implied in the ‘emergence of uncanniness” in 
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which a forgotten life, now radically Other, haunts the individual throu 
the politics of nostalgia for the undifferentiated. In this scenario, bo 
films play with the trope of the doppelgänger, the double materialis 
from all things repressed. 


The Abject Double 


According to Sigmund Freud in his text “The Uncanny’ (1919), the ter 
unheimlich (uncanny) is associated with the idea of ‘what exercises fe 
in general.” It is not so much as pointing to something monstrous but 
describe the ‘feeling’ of something which ought to be familiar, but that h 
some aspect about it which is not quite right. Freud, in building upon Erni 
Jentsch’s essay Zur Psychologie des Unheimlichen (On the Psychology of th 
Uncanny, 1906), explained that this term could be described as being th 
opposite of ‘heimlich (familiar/cosy) or ‘heimisch’ (familiar/local). Con 
versely the ‘unheimlich’ connotes ideas of the ‘unfamiliar’, the strange o 
the ‘foreign’. Freud concludes that the Uncanny is related to what is ‘con 
cealed, kept out of sight’ but which, later, has come to light.” These ide 
can, in turn, be connected to the idea of ‘repression’, or that which remain 
hidden within the subconscious mind and has the potential to cause th 

subject trauma if it is somehow triggered. | 

As previously mentioned, The Nature of Nicholas takes place in the 
1950s, a decade filled with dread towards difference. Any sign of differ- 
ence, whether sexual, ideological or religious, was heavily repressed. How- 
ever, the nature of Nicholas is that of an Othered sexual orientation in an 
age of conformity. He is a gay child suffering with a seemingly unrequited 
love for his best friend. In this scenario, Nicholas is obliged to repress right 
up until the point that his repression explodes, embodied in both the fig- 
ure of the haunting ghost and the uncanny double. 

Nicholas’s father is an ex-military man, bound into an institution that 
is co-opted by ideals of normativity, tradition and ‘manliness’. The ghost 
of Nicholas’ father literally haunts the boy (the ghost always shows up 
wearing military uniform) as the spectre presses his young son closer to 
the girls and away from homosexuality. The ghost shapes an oppressive 
system which asks of Nicholas expulsion of his homosexual desire. Nich- 
olas is undergoing tumultuous times in his life. Both his mother and his 
spectral father press heteronormative romance on Nicholas. His mother is 
dating a man who may become Nicholas’s stepfather. Further, Nicholas’s 
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mother wants to sell the house and move away, so the boys life is amidst 
i transitional time, a period of crisis triggering deep anxieties. Two events 
will change Nicholas’s life: first, he faints after the first ghostly apparition 
ol his father; second, Nicholas dares to kiss Bobby, who reacts with rejec- 
‘ion. After these two seemingly disparate events, Nicholas is visited by a 
doppelganger of Bobby. The zombified version of his best friend looks 
sick, his pallid dry skin peeling away, eyes now hollow sockets, white teeth 
exposed by shrunken lips. This double resembles Bobby, but fleshed with 
abjection, as his body is different, slightly putrid. Nicholas hides the dou- 
ble in his house, both with the purpose of protecting him but, also, with 
ihe intention of exerting some power upon this ghoulish version of his 
forbidden object of desire. If he cannot get the original, Nicholas will, at 
least, care for his double. 

The nature of the doppelgänger is ambiguous. It can be read as a man- 
ifestation of Nicholas’s repressed sexuality. The uncanny version of Bobby 
actually demands care from Nicholas through materialising a reverse of 
the previous stage. In one scene, Bobby undresses and bathes the dop- 
pelgänger. Further, the zombified double sleeps with Nicholas, sharing 
ihe same bed. Through the double, Nicholas can enact acts of love for- 
bidden by society, but he must re-create his friend as an abject object, a 
putrid version of Bobby. Still, there is a second reading that complements 
the first one. Bobby is well aware of the existence of his doppelganger. 
this uncanny apparition can be read as a materialisation of Bobby’s own 
repressed desires. Bobby asks Nicholas about ‘him’ and how ‘it’ is doing. 
Still, he wants nothing to do with his uncanny double, the abject manifes- 
tation of his own abject feelings. The zombified version of Bobby makes 
his appearance after the kiss shared by the boys; thus, it is not really clear 
if the creature is the materialisation of the process of abjection of Bobby, 
Nicholas, or both. Bobby even calls the creature ‘mine’ and wants him 
dead. Through his desire to kill his doppelganger, Bobby tries to kill the 
desire awakened in him after the kiss. The doppelgänger is a manifestation 
of the abject desires that the boys must expel from them to become ‘nor- 
mal’ in the 1950s (and by extension, in the new millennium). 

Both Jack and Diane, in turn, suffer societal rejection and the impos- 
sibility of their love. Diane’s aunt, a surrogate mother to the girl, despises 
Jack at first sight. Further, Diane must leave town for two years to follow 
her studies in France. In turn, tough Jack feels uncomfortable with open- 
ing up so much to love. This entire play of social and individual repression 
manifests in the figure of the monstrous double. Yet, there are actually 
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three doubles framing the film. Alongside the beast doppelganger, there 
also Diane’s twin sister, Karen (also played by Juno Temple), who has 
narrative weight in the film, and is only briefly glimpsed via VHS ta 
Unlike Diane, Karen is depicted as a more conforming heterosexual figu 
It can be argued, then, that Diane is Karen’s twisted reflection. It is stat 
in the film that Karen was gang-raped some time ago. Still, even with th 
fact casting shadows, Karen fits better in a world that favours cruel for 
of heterosexual desire (Karen never accuses her rapists) than lesbian lo 
In turn, Jack can be read as the double of her dead brother, as she assim 
lates his manliness to become, to some extent, him, to reproduce the lo 
deceased one. 

To enhance the sense of abjection pervading the film, the story 
peppered with inserts of glistening flesh, hairs sprouting from red meat 
claws, rough grey skin; a monster taking form every time the girls expre 
their mutual affection. The construction of the monster is never complet 
rather, it is presented to viewers through brief glimpses and close-up sho 
which deny any sense of completeness. Both Jack and Diane are not full 
monsters, but abject subjects. Their adamant interest in pursuing thei 
love, however, is truly monstrous as both are unfitting subjects. The conse- 
quence of their love only can be monstrous. The monster is never entirel 
freed: it appears in Diane’s dreams as a double of herself, a creature capable 
of eating Jack wholly. Both Jack and Diane, instead of acknowledging thei 
abject doppelgänger, choose to shut it down. Diane goes to France to learn 
about fashion, leaving a stunned Jack behind. The latter never really asks 
Diane not to leave. Only the monster can perform what the girls did not; 
devour each other with pleasure. 


Conclusions 


The ends of both films are very telling. The process of abjection has 
triumphed, producing normalised subjects. The Nature of Nicholas ends 
with the boy turning himself into a zombie-like creature, an uncanny 
double of his final struggle to throw away his desire. After feverish nights, 
Nicholas wakes completely ‘cured’ from his maladies. Meanwhile, Bobby 
has buried his double (and his homosexual desire), and the boys separate. 
The last scene shows Nicholas on his first day of high school. The ghost 
of his father still follows him closely, a reminder of the path to hetero- 
sexuality. Rust Gray’s film ends with Jack’s suicide. Unlike Nicholas and 
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Diane, who have accepted repression and assimilability, Jack is unable 
lo continue the repression of her identity, becoming thus ‘the utmost of 
abjection’: death.” 

‘The films allegorise the limits of acceptance of homosexuality in our 
current society, even if The Nature of Nicholas does so by using the 1950s as 
ihe main backdrop. The queer characters leading the films are not consid- 
ered monstrous; still, they cannot escape abjection due to their tendency 
to ‘disturb identity, system, order’.?6 To avoid a process of monsterisation, 
lack, Diane, Nicholas and Bobby create abject versions of themselves, dop- 
pelgängers who can be sacrificed as scapegoats in their path to normalcy 
and acceptance. It is only fitting that these queer horror films were made 
in the new millennium, a time in which the limits of acceptance of homo- 
sexuality and difference are, and will be, deeply tested. 
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At the Edges of (Queer) 
Time and Space 
Atemporality, Adolescence and 
Abjection in Final Destination 


Christopher W. Clark 


INAL DESTINATION’ horror lies in its exploration of non-nor- 

mativity and queerness. As Jack Halberstam states, queer time and 
space are situated against ‘the institutions of family, heterosexuality, and 
reproduction’, developing through ‘other logics of location, movement 
and identification’.! Queerness, as both a ‘political metaphor without a 
fixed referent’ and a destabilisation of intersectional identities (across lines 
of sexuality, gender, face, class, dis/ability and so on),? is an unfolding pro- 
cess of questioning normativity in all guises. Additionally, reading queer- 
ness in part as the existence of the ‘strange’, ‘imaginative and ‘eccentric’, 
it becomes logical that instances whereby those characteristics become 
visible or perceivable indicate occurrences of what Halberstam calls those 
‘other logics of location, movement and identification’. That the horror 
genre is similarly grounded in narratives that occupy spaces of strange and 
imaginative eccentricity lends itself to examining the vicissitudes of queer- 
ness, presented to movie-goers through experiences of empathetic identi- 
fication. The range of viewer empathy is limited, however, as the design of 
horror is to root for the protagonists to discover a route back into norma- 
tive experience. Read through Halberstam’s assertion, James Wong's film 
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Final Destination (2000) accounts for the operation of atemporality 
abjection that intersects with adolescence, a particular temporal mome 
situated between adulthood and childhood that is aligned with queern 

The queerness of childhood has been discussed by theorists such 
Kathryn Bond Stockton, who suggests that the queer child ‘emerges 
. in shadowy form, the pain, closets, emotional labors, s 
ual motives, and sideways movements that attend a} children [emphas 
added]’.? In a double movement, the queerness embodied in every chil 
‘illuminates the darkness’ allowing the potentially dark experience o 
childhood to be lightened; to remove sorrow, but also to highlight th 
potential for non-normativity, to go against acceptability and presen 
opportunity for transgression. Again, the experience of watching horro 
facilitates that movement toward the transgressive in an environment tha 
is made safe for the viewer, presenting an encounter with abjection and 
violence that the individual can recover from psychically and socially. As 
Julia Kristeva tells us, the abject is that which is opposed to the self and 
the subject; it is the object cast out and which disturbs all sense of identi 
and ‘what escapes that social relationality, that logical order on which a 
social aggregate is based’.‘ Butler builds upon this notion when she states, 
‘abjection designates a degraded or cast out status’.* The state of abjection 
experienced by the film’s characters relates to Lee Edelman’s theories of the 
sinthomosexual and reproductive futurism; in opposition to the Symbolic 


an idea. . 


order of the social, encapsulated by a future bound up with heterosexual 
reproduction.® Witnessing the transgressive movements of protagonists 
outside the logical and social order, most viewers can remain safe in the 
knowledge that they remain inside that order, That abjection is so closely 
tied to expulsion, excretion and to ‘matter out of place’ is fitting given the 
realm of horror and bodies that are chased and degraded, their constitutive 
parts tearing and spilling out on screen.’ 


Exploding Thru (Queer) Time and Space 


The Final Destination franchise (2000-11) comprises five films, following a 
contemporary trend of slasher horror movies in the late 1990s, such as the 
Scream films (1996-2011) and J Know What You Did Last Summer (1997- 
2006). In a twist on other films in the genre, Final Destination centres on a 
largely unseen version of a personified Death, envisaged only through inter- 
actions with the external world and perceivable by a main character through 
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ilushes of impending death, a kind of ‘second-sight shared only with the 
viewer, Usually triggered by a tragic event (of increasing extravagance as the 
Iranchise continues), the main characters escape Death's ‘design’, only to be 
chased through a pre-ordained sequence of casualties that lead to the film’s 
conclusion. In Final Destination (2000), a high school class trip to Paris 
drives the film’s overarching narrative, as the plane explodes on departure 
from New York, killing everyone on board. Having dreamt of the impend- 
ing, disaster shortly before the plane takes off, protagonist Alex (Devon 
Sawa) creates a panic that leads to six other characters being removed from 
ihe flight. As the group argue in the departure area, the plane can be seen 
‘aking off before exploding in the sky, the impact shattering the airport 
windows. This initial moment of rupture is exemplified by the bursting 
windows that mark the divergence from normative space and time that 
queers both the movie and characters. The glass that one can normally look 
through becomes cracked and destroyed, creating a distortion that alters 
one’s ability to perceive, and conversely, be perceived. 

Foreshadowing the process of displacement, the film's opening scenes 
feature Alex the day before, and his father telling him ‘you've got your 
whole life ahead of you’, signifying the cultural significance that ado- 
lescence is imbued with and setting up the central conceit of the film. 
Defined by a movement of bodily precarity, the characters demonstrate 
what Butler terms (albeit in more high-stake terms) ‘loss and vulnerability 

_ attached to others, at risk of losing those attachments, exposed to 
others, at risk of violence by virtue of that exposure’. As he sleeps that 
night, the camera zooms in on Alex's bedside clock: the digital numbers 
displaying 1:00 flutter into 1:80. The interruptive line cuts through the 
figure of zero, and its association with circularity, alluding to the ordered 
reality of the social. Disrupting this order marks the in-between state that 
the characters face. It also gestures toward Flight 180, the flight num- 
ber: the site where that disruption takes place. Forced to bear witness to 
their own bodily vulnerability, the characters must navigate the tension 
of maintaining their existence, a disruption opposing social and bodily 
norms, misaligning them from ‘the direction that is already faced by others 
_. . allow[ing] bodies to extend into spaces’, a movement exemplified by 
the excessive mark that interrupts the zero-figure.? Each of the charac- 
ters are put in a position of continuing jeopardy, having been (re)orien- 
tated towards the threat of death, highlighting an occupation that figures 
the queer, according to Edelman’s understanding, ‘outside the consensus 
which . . . confirms the value of reproductive futurism’.'° As such, the 
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characters are no longer able to satisfy the demands of a (re)produclti 
labour, instead figured for/by death, moving the group toward a sp 
outside the heteronormative imaginary. 

That the events take place in an airport also indicates movement 
can be read as queer. Building upon Foucault’s argument about hete 
topic space as that which ‘function|s] at full capacity . . . at a sort of br 
with traditional time’, the airport exemplifies a space outside normati 
time.!! Acting as an umbilical between ‘here’ and ‘there’, the airport si 
ates the group ‘somewhere else’, reflecting the very crisis of existence th 
embody, a status shored up by their adolescence. As such, the affective ¢ 
tural response triggered by the film, mainly one of horror, is demonstrati 
of how marginalised groups come to be recognised, and as such, mark 
by those same affects of horror. To fulfil the movie's narrative, the chara 
ters need to be situated at a point of queer crisis designed to be overcom 
Furthermore, there are other moments within the space of the airport th 
reveal or foreshadow the group’s movement towards queerness. Shortly 
before boarding the plane, Alex is reminded by Tod (Chad Donella) u 
make sure that he visits the toilet: 


Were about to board a seven-hour flight. The toilets in coach are 
barely ventilated closets. Alright, if that. Now, let’s say halfway 
through the flight, right, your body wants that airplane food out. 
You got to go torque a wicked cable. Then directly after you, walks 
in Christa or Blake. You want them to associate you with that watery 
sting in their eye? That reflexive gag at the back of their throat? 


Whilst intended as comical, the dialogue demonstrates the precarity of 
maintaining a viable adolescent heterosexuality. The boys excavate their 
bodies away from the potential gaze of Christa or Blake, so as not to 
become aware of their ‘wicked cable’. For Alex and Tod, then, it becomes 
important to maintain and embody heterosexual norms. Further, excretion 
and waste are intrinsically linked to transgression and, therefore, attached 
to queerness as ‘the necessary outcome of socially profitable produc- 
tion.” Envisaged by oppositionality, queers are antithetical to the socially 
(re)productive, therefore occupying sites of wasteful excess. 

The moment between Alex and Tod exemplifies what Edelman 
describes as the ‘challenge to value defined by the social . . . to the very 
value of the social itself”.!> Highlighting the link between forms of bodily 
expulsion as waste and the methods of control that operate around them, 
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ihe movie demonstrates the ‘intrepid fantasy of an elimination so com- 
plete it leaves no trace of waste’." Alex and Tod recognise that if Christa 
ind Blake comprehend their passing of waste, they will fail to uphold the 
lantasy, subsequently becoming synonymous with shit and denying them 
ihe possibility of a heterosexual liaison. Given the relation between waste 
ind queerness, it is notable that this motif first surfaces as the two boys 
occupy the stalls (also notable is the homosociality between the two that is 
linked to excretion). Later in the movie, Alex relaxes in his room, picking 
up a copy of Penthouse and browsing the pages. Clearly intending to mas- 
turbate, the camera pans across the room, from Alex’s perspective, focusing 
on a newspaper that blows in the breeze. The open page shows the headline 
‘Memorial Service for Students Held Yesterday’. Having noticed the arti- 
cle, Alex tries to put the magazine away, but an owl startles him, and he 
throws the magazine at it. Shredding in a fan, a fragment of paper lands on 
his knee bearing the word “Tod’, indicating that Tod is in danger. The brief 
scene, whilst establishing the overarching tension of the film, also serves to 
highlight how the narrative presents an interruptive force to the characters’ 
heterosexuality. That this moment is key to establishing the film’s suspense 
directly ties it to the danger felt by the precarity or loss of heterosexuality. 


| races 


‘The interventions of Death becoming visible, through the motif of 
the ‘trace’, are present throughout the movie. The song ‘Rocky Moun- 
tain High’ by John Denver, who was killed in a plane crash in 1997, is 
used throughout the film to symbolise death approaching. The song is 
first played as Alex and Tod use the toilets prior to boarding their flight, 
throughout the film in death scenes, on the radio in Tod’s bathroom, when 
Miss Lewton (Kristen Cloke) plays her mother’s ‘favourite record’ shortly 
before she is killed, and at the film’s conclusion when a local Parisian street 
band perform the song. These recurring song traces stand in for the pres- 
ence of Death, who is an invisible yet potent force throughout the film. 
Able to perceive these traces, Alex experiences flashes or moments that sig- 
nal a characters impending death. He witnesses reflections of buses shortly 
before they appear, running down Terri (Amanda Detmer), Carter’s (Kerr 
Smith) girlfriend. Similarly, he dreams of being caught in the exploding 
airplane which leads to the group being escorted off the flight. Described 


as ‘weird feelings’, these moments of perception can be seen as instances 
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of queer affect. Understood as ‘synesthetic, implying a participation 
the senses in each other . . . to transform the effects of one sensory mo 
into those of another’, Alex’s visions allow him to perceive moments j 
out-of-time, straddling dual temporaliries.15 Further, related through phi 
nomenological experience, he describes the disassociate qualities as ‘weird! 
Engaging with the consequences of ‘weird affect’, Alex becomes reoriente 
in a sense feeling queer as well as experiencing himself outside of time. 
queer ability leads to his being ostracised from his peers (Miss Lewton te 
Alex “Don’t talk to me. You scare the hell out of me’), and surveillance 
FBI agents Weine and Schreck. 

The agents, alongside representatives of the Federal Aviation Admi 
istration, are first introduced when Alex is detained and subjected to qu 
tioning following the explosion. Attempting to explain how he came 
know the airplane would explode, Alex immediately becomes a person 0 
interest. Asking whether he has ever taken narcotics, the agents categori 
Alex as criminal/deviant, an idea that has been associated with queerness, 
As Cathy J. Cohen argues, for instance, a radical queer politics includ 
all of those ‘sexual/cultural “deviants”, under ‘relative degrees of ostraci- 
zation’ that are differential according to intersectional positions.'® So, Alex 
is queered by virtue of his deviant outsider status to normativity. In an 
attempt to exercise control over him, the agents monitor Alex through- 
out the film, and remark on how uncomfortable they feel around him; 
‘that kid gives me the creeps’. Mirroring the regulatory forms of control 
enacted over queer bodies of different kinds, agents Weine and Schreck 
(Daniel Roebuck and Roger Guenveur Smith) characterise hegemonic sys- 
tems that seek to simultaneously marginalise and regulate non-normative 
bodies. The responses of other characters to Alex also indicate the way that 
queerness operates outside, and against, normative society. Despite each 
of the characters existing in a state outside time, Alex is the only one who 
initially accepts and recognises this anti-social movement, marking him as 
exemplary of queerness, which subsequently ostracises him from the rest 
of the group, and, at times, leads to violent repercussions. 

We see a violent reaction when Carter explains, while grabbing Alex at 
the memorial, ‘Don’t you ever tell me what to fucking do. I control my life, 
not you. I’m never gonna die.’ His aggressive manner towards Alex also 
indicates the binary that exists between social classifications like ‘nerd’ and 
‘jock’. Carter’s confidence, tone and demeanour suggest a popular social 
standing that contrasts with Alex’s quiet and non-descript manner. He is 
seen with girlfriend Terri, drives a sports car and wears a football jacket. 
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Vurther, he also picks on other characters, like Billy, who fits the ‘clown’ 
archetype. These social groupings maintain hierarchies between characters, 
whilst also fostering attempts to reattach heteronormative roles that existed 
prior to the accident. Alex acts as a focal point for Carter's aggression, 
wwerting his position as the alpha masculine character and his attempts 
lo resist queer movement. Carter seeks to reassert his defining qualities 
[rom the past, as a way to resist, in Heather Loves words, ‘looking back’ 
toward the moment of his interrupted heterosexuality, and to negate ‘the 
damaging aspects of the past [that] tend to stay with us’, exemplifying ‘the 
desire to forget [which] may itself be a symptom of haunting.” Instead, 
Carter attempts to circumvent the traumatic moment of near-death and 
separate himself from Alex, a figure who marks the flashpoint of his break 
[rom normative space. 

Amongst the film’s characters, it is Carter who also makes the strong- 
est attempt to resist Death’s ‘design’. Towards the end of the movie, Alex 
comes to believe that he can chart the order of the characters’ deaths to 
the path of the explosion on-board the plane. Refusing to subscribe to this 
belief, and the dominance of ‘fate’, Carter speeds his car through town 
before stopping in the middle of train tracks, attempting to prove con- 
trol over his life, and resisting his bodily precarity. As a train approaches, 
Carter becomes stuck inside the car, while Clear, Alex and Billy look on. 
Alex attempts to save Carter as the train approaches, eventually pulling 
him out from the window as the train hits, narrowly missing them both. 
Rather than being saved through his resistance to Death's design, Carter 
is instead rescued by Alex. Through his albeit hesitant acceptance, Alex 
embodies the queer who is able to successfully look back, ‘to engage with 
the past’,'® and to ‘take advantage of the reversibility of power . . . to 
turn situations of domination to advantage’.!? By tuning into the traces 
of Death, Alex is able to perceive impending danger. Using this ability to 
save the lives of the other characters indicates an implicit acceptance, but 
also a refusal to equate their precarious existence with subsequent death. 
Rather than Carters stubborn, belligerent and unsuccessful denial, it is 
Alex’s acceptance and subsequent ability to move through precarity that 
leads him to change the course of Death's plan. 

However, Alex’s interventions lead him to being framed as a suspect 
by agents Weine and Schreck. Demonstrating how hegemonic forms of 
control seek to subjugate queer bodies, the agents align Alex with a devi- 
ant criminality, looking directly at him when they discuss the potential 
for ‘criminal investigation’. Moreover, they attempt to place him under 
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undetectable manner that later becomes revealed, attributes that are sha 
by the film’s characters through their ‘potential for death’.’? Not to me 
tion, this specific context fits into a broader discourse about the stig 
around the penetrability of men in the Western imaginary; as Leo Bers 
puts it, “To be penetrated is to abdicate power’, and thus to remain p 
sive and socially demeaned.* The movie, then, yokes together horror an 
abjection through these moments, creating a deliberate aesthetic that si 
uates the tension of the plot, or the eruptive consequence of that tension 
in scenes that feature unseemly and uncontrollable bodies at the edge 


life and death. 


Aesthetics, Order, Design 


‘These eruptive and uncontrollable aesthetics are underscored by the te 
sion between scenes that feature excess and those that feature a lack. | 
comparison to later movies such as Hostel (2005) and The Human Ce 
tipede (2009), the moments of horror featured in Final Destination a 
relatively tame, and rely on elements of implied psychological fear, per 
haps deliberate given the intended teen audience.” The plot is designed to 
establish and build on the fear of an unseen threat that is left to the viewers 
imagination to construct. Death’s intentions are made visible through the 
traces left by, and through, physical objects such as a crack appearing in a 
mug full of alcohol placed next to a naked flame, or toilet fluid spreading 
out onto a tiled bathroom floor that retracts back into the cistern follow- 
ing (the) death. Aside from these moments leading up to the film’s deaths, 
and the eruptive instances of excessive and gratuitous killings that become 
increasingly more elaborate as the narrative progresses, the film does not 
rely on heavily sophisticated visual techniques. In marked contrast to 
another contemporary film dealing with being outside space and time, 
Donnie Darko (2001), the movie exerts a specific and regulated sparseness 
in its aesthetic. It is this simultaneous lack and excess that replicates the 
Gothic nature of the horror film, ‘cross[ing] an apparent shift in aesthetic 
paradigms’.*° Further, as Halberstam posits, the Gothic marks ‘a technol- 
ogy of subjectivity, one which produces the deviant subjectivities opposite 
which the normal, the healthy, the pure can be known.” Whilst used to 
define literary texts specifically, the definition used by Halberstam can be 
applied to the Gothic film, whereby the monstrous body demonstrates ‘the 
markings of deviant sexualities and gendering’.*® 
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‘That the overarching aesthetic of the movie remains sparse solidifies 
ihe impact of the movie's rupturing moments, highlighting them through 
lta hyper-spectacular nature, and indicating movements away from norma- 
\lvity. The deaths are so elevated in their spectacle, forcing the viewer to 
contemplate the inevitability of each sequence. Each character repeatedly 
misses’ death, thereby reinforcing its conclusion, as seen through multiple 
instances of deathly moments. For instance, Miss Lewton has her throat slit 
while her house burns down and finally has an assortment of knives fall into 
her body.” As a result, each time she resists death, the effect is compounded, 
einforcing its inevitability. The film reminds the viewer that death will ulti- 
mately eradicate the body designated ‘for death’, one that is comparable to 
the queer body. Put differently, a queer kind of excess — coded by the Gothic 
and the deviant — ruptures all bodies from within and without. 

Death’s design ultimately attempts to restore order and structure, a 
motive which the characters attempt to resist through their actions that 
can be read as queer. However, the aim of the group, to re-establish norma- 
tivity, highlights the slippage and inherent contradiction of the characters’ 
standpoints — simultaneously queer and desiring not to be queer. ‘The con- 
tinued occupation by the characters, and their bodies, in spaces where they 
are deemed unwarranted and unsustainable, results in an ever-increasing 
resistance to their habitation of those sites. For example, Alex, who deems 
himself to be the focal point of Death’s design, decides to retreat to a cabin 
in the woods to protect himself from the threat in the outside world. His 
complete removal to the wooded locale positions him as a body that is 
marginalised and repositioned outside the social sphere. In some ways, 
Alex becomes aligned — symbolically — with a queer positionality, resisting 
normativity; though, of course, as I have discussed, he is not queer in 
any radical sense. Becoming an anti-social figure, Alex believes his with- 
drawal from the external world will remove the threat to his existence. As 
Lee Edelman posits, the anti-social queer is marked as the sinthomosex- 
ual, a figure that “nact[s] the traumatic violence of signification whose 
meaning-effacing energies, released by the cut that articulates meaning, 
the Symbolic order constantly must exert itself to bind’. As such, the 
sinthomosexual undermines sites of meaning, existing outside the sym- 
bolic and, therefore, inhabiting the space of the abject. The socially under- 
mining qualities embodied by the sinthomosexual are exerted away from 
the social, a movement that can be seen to some degree in Alex’s removal 
from society. His ability to undermine meaning and order means that he 
experiences hostility and marginalisation by symbols of power, such as the 
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FBI, which leads to his total isolation in a space that is remarkable becau 
of its lack of social traces. 

‘The figure of the sinthomosexual is equally applicable to the figure 
Death, an invisible force of excess that seeks to disrupt existence, a ‘resistan 
to the constant conservation of forms, the substantialization of negativi 
that dismantles every substance’.*! Leading to the erasure of existence, a 
signified by its very negativity, Death attempts to take the characters ani 
transform them into sinthomosexuals. The jouissance that the viewer exper! 
ences from watching the film — emerging through the simultaneous pleasu 
gained by the threat of, yet distance from, the terror on screen (a horror thi 
is, moreover, marked by a socially disruptive and non-identarian queerness) 
— subsequently becomes another way that the threat of the sinthomosexuil 
is viewable behind the safety of the screen. Bearing witness to the charac” 
ters: movements away from the normative, the viewer can safely watch the 
process without becoming imbricated in it. Each character resides on the 
periphery of normativity before succumbing to a complete excavation of 
the social: the artist (Clear), the clown (Billy), the dork (Alex) and his friend 
(Tod). Even the ‘jock’ archetype demonstrated by Carter, and his ‘popular 
girlfriend’ Terri, become isolated following the plane’s explosion. That Terri 
dies so early on in the film also demonstrates the revocation of the heter 
onormative sphere; the termination of their relationship serves as a literal 
and final disruption to their reproductive future. 

That the film progresses with the lack of titular monster or visible 
enemy further reflects sinthomosexual subjectivity, a theme that has been 
enacted further through more recent films such as # Follows (2014), that 
directly links adolescent sexual behaviour with invisible pathology. Choos- 
ing a negative style over the positive substance of horror aesthetics (in other 
words, the viewer only sees traces of horror/monster, rather than ever being, 
able to witness it directly), the movie creates a world that is founded upon 
dislocation and the rejection of domesticity. The domestic space of the home 
and the family is replaced shortly after the film’s opening scene, as the nar- 
rative diverges from conventional cinematic horror tropes in favour of het- 
erotopic spaces, exterior locations and anti-social spheres. The movie rejects 
the notion of the familial, replacing it with a queer relationality between the 
film’s protagonists. When the movie does utilise interior space, it is done 
through one or more of these framings, such as the airplane and airport, the 
funeral home, and the woods. Suburban streets function to highlight the 
space of exteriority that lies adjacent to the domestic and positions the film 
in opposition to the socially symbolic, the site of the sinthomosexual. Inside 
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Miss Lewton’s house, there is no indication of a wider relationality, and 
instead the character appears to live alone. Further, the space of the home 
lx transformed into a space of death par excellence as Miss Lewton not only 
perishes but the entire structure of the house becomes ruptured through an 
explosion, compounding the irretrievable erasure of normativity, and builds 
upon the extremity of Tod death earlier in the film that takes place inside 
i bathroom. Where the traces of Death were once seen to retreat (the toilet 
(luid), the film’s subsequent build in narrative tension, which is tied to the 
increased resistance of the characters, results in the amplified destruction of 
conventionally domestic and heteronormative spaces. 

Abjective alignment exemplifies the characters as outsider, able to view 
the world from an aslant perspective, which demonstrates a heightened 
correlation with the queer child. The characters highlight the self who 
‘does not respect borders, positions, rules. The in-between, the ambiguous, 
the composite’, resisting norms of adolescence, a moment constructed as a 
point of becoming, in which one transforms into the adult self.322 The pro- 
(agonists resist that trajectory of expectation, instead signifying a disavowal 
of what childhood/adulthood is and can be, occupying dissonant points 
that highlight the potential of adolescence for contradiction and trans- 
formation into something other. The moment of adult arrival is replaced 
by death, and an existence that maintains a close connection with bodily 
precarity. The characters occupy space that is aside from normativity, evi- 
denced from visual cues in the movie: they stand to the side of exploding 
airplanes, next to houses, across train tracks, in cabins in the woods. All of 
these moments signify the presence of the queer child, the child with no 
future who is linked with death, the one who views the world aslant and 
can see things that others cannot. 

It would be remiss in a queer analysis of Final Destination to fail to 
discuss the overarching heteronormativity of its characters: there are no 
LGBTQIA* characters in the film and the main cast are all seemingly cis- 
gender and white. Further, that a journey into queer time and space is 
the transgression of plot that must be rectified by the film’s conclusion, 
a resolution that the viewer is meant to root for, solidifies queerness as 
a rupture that should be overcome. That death is ultimately inescapable 
and the characters do not escape ‘the design’ suggests that queerness itself 
is something that is encountered as an inevitable danger, threatening the 
stability of heteronormativity, a precarity that is particularly present dur- 
ing the moment of adolescence. The ambiguous ending of the film leaves 
the viewer to decide whether death catches up with the surviving group 
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members, presenting the dilemma of what the film ultimately signi 
(particularly apt given a sign falls toward them). Queerness often lion 
the vicissitudes of social space, an often-unexpected rupture that enfo 
movement outside normativity. As viewers watch the credits roll, the 
acters have either fallen victim to a queer otherness or have succeeded 
overcoming it. Further, despite experiencing the effects of queer space 
time, the non-queer viewer can safely return to heteronormativity with 
adverse consequences. Their safe experimentation with queerness provi 
a pleasurable moment of jouissance at the expense of the queer, witho 
further need to occupy outsider status. The movies thrills are done, 
life goes on. Reoriented (back) away from the viewer, queerness becom 
erased, having served its purpose as a tool for entertainment, specifica 
one of horror. Having highlighted the ways that queerness becomes p 
ceivable through traces that are inherently threatening, the viewer remal 
alert to those moments of fear, uncertainty and doubt. What the fin 
destination becomes, then, is the invisible threat that follows each of u 
waiting for an opportune moment to remove the safety of a subjectivi 
that is part of the heteronormative sphere. Ultimately, the film exemplifi 
queer horror, but that is a horror-as-queer and also a horror-of-the-queet, 
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a A 


‘If You Look in the 

Face of Evil, Evil’s 

Gonna Look Right 
Back at You’ 


Anthologising Supernatural Sexualities 
on American Horror Story: Coven 


Andrew J. Owens 


P [° BEGIN AN ACADEMIC investigation of twenty-first century 

trends in American television in the year 1487 would seem, to many, 
curious at best. However, that is precisely where this essay begins. Towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, German Catholic clergymen Heinrich 
Kramer and James Sprenger published a treatise on what they argued 
was a haunting proliferation of witchcraft and black magick spreading 
across Western Europe. The Malleus Maleficarum, also known under the 
translated title Zhe Hammer of Witches, warns readers not to discount the 
kernels of truth embedded within seemingly banal childhood fairy tales: 
‘those err who say that there is no such thing as witchcraft . . . those who 
suppose that all the effects of witchcraft are mere illusion and imagination 
are very greatly deceived’. 

Among the corpus of sinful transgressions charged against witches in 
the Malleus, perhaps the most intolerable for its authors is the interruption 
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of hetero-masculine prerogative and subsequent threats of a more men 
ingly agentive femininity. “There are those writers’, the authors note, ‘w 
speak of men impotent and bewitched, and therefore by this impedim 
brought about by witchcraft they are unable to copulate, and so the co 
tract of marriage is rendered void and matrimony in their cases has beco 
impossible’.” Combined with two particularly well-known anecdotes, o 
whereby witches ‘may work some Prestidigitatory Illusion so that the Mal 
Organ appears to be entirely removed and separate from the Body’,’ 
another in which those men deceptively castrated by witches must retri 
their severed organs from a bird’s nest high in a tree, the sexual identiti 
that Kramer and Sprenger tether to medieval magick are ones that 
might retroactively refer to as queer: ‘transgressive, sexually coded, an 
resistant to dominant ideology.‘ As Paulina Palmer has argued, the wit 
and the queer female have shared a kindred space for centuries vis-A-y 
their ‘exclusion from mainstream society’ and the threat the witch’s magiel 
poses to ‘hetero-patriarchal values and conventional modes of femininity 

Indeed, it was precisely the sinfully seductive teasings of queer map 
ick that led many American television viewers to tune in to FX in October 
2013 for the premiere of the third season of the networks hybrid anthol- 
ogy drama, American Horror Story. Riding a wave of critical successes 
the showrunner of medical melodrama Nip/Tuck (FX; 2003-10) and high 
school musical Glee (FOX; 2009-15), AHS co-creator Ryan Murphy w 
eagerly drawn to a new genre and format that he anticipated would push th 
boundaries of his creative work: ‘I went from Nip/Tuck to Glee, so it made 
sense that I wanted to do something challenging and dark. And I alwa 
had loved, as Brad [Falchuk] had, the horror genre. So, it just was a natural 
for me’.ć In fact, from its very inception, Murphy and Falchuk envisioned 
a cunningly crafty undercurrent of queerness that would permeate this new 
project, aiming for audiences to always be ‘a little bit off balance afterwards’, 

Having already enchanted viewers with the story of a family that 
moves into a house teeming with ghosts on the outskirts of present-day 
Los Angeles (American Horror Story: Murder House (2011)) and the his- 
tory of a Massachusetts mental institutions insidiously dark past (Ameri 
can Horror Story: Asylum (2012-13)), Murphy and Falchuk revealed that 
American Horror Storys third iteration would premiere in October 2013, 
carry the subtitle Coven, and take up the subject of witchcraft in twen- 
ty-first century America. Engaging with Coven as an instructive case study, 
this essay investigates how American Horror Story has become a prominent 
televisual artefact contributing not only to the cultural mainstreaming 
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of queer identities, but particularly their increasing articulation through 
manifestations of the occult across US media landscapes. Moreover, con- 
sidering recent industrial innovations, I maintain that the queerness of 
American Horror Story is doubly articulated, discernible not only within 
the narrative and affective pleasures of the occult, but also in unsettling 
some of the normative spatiotemporal structures of television itself. 


()ueering Horror in Hourly Instalments 


As a robust subgenre of television programming and academic media 
studies, approaches to defining queer horror have proved appropriately 
shadowy and elusive. In his pioneering study of homosexuality and the 
horror film, Harry Benshoff describes queerness as a critical stance which 
‘negates the oppressive binarisms of the dominant hegemony . . . both 
within culture at large, and within texts of horror and fantasy . . . queer 
suggests death over life by focusing on non-procreative sexual behaviours, 
making it especially suited to a genre which takes sex and death as central 
thematic concerns’. In the case of American Horror Story, my primary 
interest in the series centres on tracing how its various seasons construct 
loosely linked narrative worlds driven by forces of the occult within which 
figures like witches make use of their esoteric knowledge in order to queer 
what appears as an otherwise normative world. Indeed, it is far from coin- 
cidental, as religious studies scholar Hugh Urban has argued, that the rise 
of Western esotericism has historically gone hand in hand with deep explo- 
rations of sexual freedom and non-normative erotic expression.” 
Surveying recent flashpoints across the American televisual landscape, 
whether on Buffy the Vampire Slayer (The WB/UPN; 1997-2003), True 
Blood (HBO; 2008-14), The Magicians (Syfy; 2015—present) or American 
Horror Story, both horror and queerness have and continue to be mediated 
within a set of oppositional limits, simultaneously perverse and pleasura- 
ble, explicit and inferential, natural and supernatural; based, in the words 
of Eve Sedgwick, on an aesthetics of ‘pleasurable fear’. Yet by acknowl- 
edging perversity, abjection and deviance not only as legitimate heuristics, 
but also as potential sites for textual and spectatorial pleasure, queer horror 
constitutes a problematic constellation of objects for some branches of 
queer theory and LGBTQ+ media studies. To wit, as Ellis Hanson has 
claimed, one of the persistent bugaboos of much queer media criticism is 
its ‘cold shower of political correctness — its preoccupation with a narrow 
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politics of representation and its search for so-called positive or accu 
images, which, when they finally do appear, are often dull anyway’.!! § 
critical gestures are, according to William Hughes and Andrew Sm 
ironically unqueer, for to denounce queer horror for its often-percel 
‘bad taste’ is simultaneously to ‘condemn it for acknowledging those 
alternatives to monolithic orthodoxy’.” This is precisely why, in their 20] 
study of the ‘dark side of the small screen’, Lorna Jowett and Stacey Abb 
argue that there has been little consideration of TV horror, in light of 
fact that “TV itself is assumed to be a mainstream medium that cannot s 
tain the graphic nature (visual or thematic) of horror’s subject matter, « 
it is assumed that the “limitations” of the small screen mean TV does n 
have the capacity to render horror effectively’.!? But what if the queer fa 
tasies of the supernatural and the occult do have something significant 
offer? What if, following Hanson, their recurrent appearance across co 
temporary American television were motivated by a wish that we coul 
experience our lives as ‘more traumatic, more anxious, more paranoid, 
more sexually transgressive and bizarre, more overwrought; in short, [as] 
more interesting than [they] generally [are]’?!4 

In Robin Woods seminal interpretation of horror vis-a-vis the psy- 
choanalytic ‘return of the repressed’, what does indeed recurrently reap- 
pear throughout the genre to wreak havoc across our collective screens and 
cultural fantasies in the guise of the monster is sexuality itself, ‘together 
with its possible successful sublimation into non-sexual creativity — sexu- 
ality being the source of creative energy in general’.!° Under the weighty 
imperatives of heteropatriarchal society, its ideal inhabitant is the individ- 
ual whose sexuality is: 


sufficiently fulfilled by the monogamous heterosexual union nec- 
essary for the reproduction of future ideal inhabitants, and whose 
sublimated sexuality (creativity) is sufficiently fulfilled in the totally 
non-creative and non-fulfilling labor (whether in factory or office) 
to which our society dooms the overwhelming majority of its mem- 
bers . . . one might say that the true subject of the horror genre is 
the struggle for recognition of all that our civilization represses or 
oppresses, its re-emergence dramatized, as in our nightmares, as an 
object of horror, a matter of terror.'® 


Thus, the central fascination of horror is its fulfilment of our ‘nightmare 
wish to smash the norms that oppress us and which our moral conditioning 
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teaches us to revere’.!” As executive producer Tim Minear remarks, Amer- 
itan Horror Story has always been, albeit filtered through various forms of 
inalogy, about the ‘oppression of minorities of all kinds’, specifically resist- 
ing and considering alternatives to the dictates of sexual conformity vis- 
vis those peripheral sexualities buried throughout our national history 
that have turned dreams of quixotic desire into necromantic nightmares.* 


lascinations in the French Quarter: Magick at Miss Robichaux’s 


Set in 2013 New Orleans at Miss Robichaux’s Academy for Exceptional 
Young Ladies, American Horror Story: Coven follows the trials and tribula- 
tions of a coven of witches descended from their persecuted ancestors in 
seventeenth-century Salem, Massachusetts. Fiona Goode (Jessica Lange) 
is the coven’s ‘Supreme’, desperately attempting to beat the clock of can- 
cer before a successor emerges to usurp her authoritative throne. Fiona’s 
daughter Cordelia (Sarah Paulson) is the academy’s kindly and nurturing 
headmistress, but is also one of her mother’s fiercest enemies. And among 
the young charges living under the roof of Miss Robichaux’s are Madison 
Montgomery (Emma Roberts), a telekinetic Hollywood starlet; Queenie 
(Gabourey Sidibe), a human voodoo doll; Nan (Jamie Brewer), a clairvoy- 
ant introvert; Misty Day (Lily Rabe), a swamp-dwelling Fleetwood Mac 
enthusiast gifted with the breath of life; and Zoe Benson (Taissa Farmiga), 
à young woman cursed with an extreme case of vagina dentata (in the 
mostly metaphorical, not literal, sense). 

Bearing in mind the aforementioned ‘bad taste’ habitually ascribed to 
the horror genre, its most successful televisual incarnations have histori- 
cally been required to be more than excessive exercises in gore and sex in 
order to be provocative.” Although American Horror Story demonstrates 
no shortage of blood, guts and softcore sexuality, at least within the permis- 
sible industrial boundaries of a cable channel like FX, Coven is noticeably 
more reserved in representing explicitly queer sexualities as compared to 
its two predecessors (i.e. Murder House features a gay ghost couple with a 
bedroom penchant for rubber and latex, while Asylum revolves around the 
institutionalisation of its main protagonist for the mid-twentieth-century 
pathology of lesbianism). Nevertheless, Coven may reach some of the fran- 
chise’s most provokingly queer (as opposed to simply homosexual) heights 
in more nuanced ways, specifically through reimagination of the Gothic 
tropes, narratives and mise-en-scène to which it is so obviously indebted. 
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As Helen Wheatley notes in Gothic Television (2006), this parti 
subgenre of horror has been historically marked by fluid classificatl 
whose televisual manifestations include interest in, among other thi 
‘a mood of dread and/or terror . . . the presence of highly stereo 
characters and plots . . . representations of the supernatural . . . and, 
haps most importantly, homes and families which are haunted, tortu 
or troubled in some way? And what most often haunts these fren 
families in some shape or form is the very spectre of sexuality itself, Indea 
since its inception as a literary mode in the eighteenth century, the Go 
has always offered a ‘testing ground for many unauthorized genders 
sexualities, including sodomy, tribadism, romantic friendship (male 
female), incest, paedophilia, sadism, masochism, necrophilia, cannibalis 
masculinized females, feminized males, miscegenation, and so or.” 

Consider a scene from Coven’s ninth episode, in which the magi 
triumvirate of Zoe, Madison and Nan visit the latter’s next-door lo 
interest, Luke Ramsey (Alexander Dreymon), in hospital after his br 
with death in the line of a witch-hunting shootout that has left him in 
coma. Eager for an uneventful visit, the three young witches encount 
instead the formidable, fire-and-brimstone force of Luke’s mother, Joa 
(Patti LuPone in an ironic casting choice vis-à-vis her renown as a que 
pop culture icon): 


Joan: Who said you could come in here? Get out before I call 
security! 

Zoe: She [Nan] just wants to see him. 

Joan: Absolutely not! It’s your fault my son is in a coma! You 
brought this darkness into my home! 

Nan: Luke says, “Calm down. Don’t have a fit. Like at the lake 
last summer”. 

Joan: When did he tell you that? 

Nan: Now. 

Joan: You're a liar, or a lunatic. 

Madison: No, bitch, she’s clairvoyant. 

Joan: Regard not them that have familiar spirits who consort 
with demons to be defiled by them! 

Zoe: Nan’s not talking to a demon. Shes talking to your son. 

Joan I dont believe it! Youre mocking my grief! 

Madison: Not your grief, maybe the outfit. God works in mysteri- 


ous ways, Joanie. Roll with it. 
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Il, ws Madison suggests, Joan must learn to submit to the mystery of God’s 
divine plans, such acquiescence in Coven’s queer context would mean the 
iacit endorsement of an occult worldview that Joan’s normatively conserv- 
aive, Christian disposition obviously refuses to accommodate, especially 
ix it is a witch who is romantically interested in her son. Moreover, as the 
verles makes plain, Coven is firmly situated within the specifically supernat- 
yal milieu of the Gothic’s rendering in the American South. As the above 
conversation illustrates, such texts often present this region as ‘backward, 
brutal, corrupt, in-bred, grotesque, hysteric and governed by its own rules 
ind traditions. Moreover, such a critique is formally accomplished in 
ihis scene by the uneven social blocking of its characters. Filmed largely in 
medium close-ups, Joan is rendered as an isolated, solitary figure, while the 
homosocial threesome of Zoe, Madison and Nan are filmed in long and 
medium-long shots, never without a supportive arm to lean on. The family 
that spells together, stays together. 
Significantly, then, it is not witchcraft that seems to be on trial here, 
but rather its Judaeo-Christian, Bible Belt foils. Nan is not a lunatic. She 
|s simply clairvoyant. And no matter the sincerity or strength put behind 
lt, Joan's paraphrasing of Leviticus 19:31 will not exorcise Nan, Zoe and 
Madison in puffs of sacramental smoke. While all flawed in their own 
ways, the witches of Coven gradually become the sirens of what author 
Jason Louv has referred to as ‘Generation Hex’, many of whose members 
vociferously challenge the sanctity of the heteronormative family unit iby 
taking pride in an ethos of supernatural sisterhood. As Lynne Joyrich 
maintains in her televisual reimagining of Eve Sedgwick’s Epistemology of 
the Closet (1990), the mediums positioning within and between conflict- 
ing spaces of social and psychic life often saturates its kefigpentarians of 
gender and sexuality with a decided ambivalence, remarking that it is no 
surprise that the ‘tension between the fictional and the real m is particu- 
larly noteworthy in television’s treatment of queer subjects’.” Indeed, this 
queer ambivalence has the potential to be especially exacerbated through 
horror as, according to Wheatley, there is no ‘straight connection between 
representation and reality when it comes to the construction and reception 
of television fiction and fantasy [emphasis added]? i 
Although some forms of American witchcraft have historically taken 
the shape of black magick and devil worship, witches of the late twentieth 
century and early twenty-first century were and continue to be adamant that 
their spiritual activities share no relation to such dark arts. Many practitioners 
are acutely concerned, as Rebecca Reisner of The New York Times reported in 
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1990, ‘about the public’s misconceptions about the faith. [Witches] place 
emphasis on seasonal celebrations and stress the importance of the relatio 
ship between nature and human beings. But because it is part of the occul 
some people have confused [witchcraft] with Satanism, wrongly accusi 
[witches] of espousing evil and performing sadistic rituals.” “We're a tel 
gion that’s a legally recognized religion”, Ravenswood Grove high priest 
ess Bonnie Nadeau told Susan Pearsall of The New York Times in October 
1994, “but because of 800 years of propaganda, lies and persecution, many 
witches will never allow you to know who or what they are”’.”” 

Undeniably, witchcraft has suffered ‘predictably bad press since 1484, 
when Pope Innocent VIII issued a Papal Bull declaring the belief heretical, 
Since then, practitioners of The Craft, as it is known, have regularly (and 
sometimes fatally) been accused of almost every piece of hideous conduct 
imaginable.’”* Indeed, one need only look so far as the etymology of the 
word ‘faggot’, originally a stick or piece of kindling used to burn witches 
at the stake, to understand how the queerness of the occult has always been 
one of its constituent characteristics, and the manner in which campaigns 
for alternative spiritual acceptance have explicitly taken up the rhetoric of 
queer liberation. 


“The witches coming out of the closet for Halloween this month look 


more like Hollywood sex symbols than horrid old hags’, Victoria McKee 
of Sunday Times reported in 1998.” ‘Interest in Wicca and all the Neo-Pa- 
gan religions is at an all-time high’, practitioner Layla Morgan Wilde wrote 
in a New York Times letter to the editor in 2002: ‘the only way we can 
dispel the myths and stereotypes surrounding witches is to come out of 
the “broom closet”. And for those in Australia who sought the company 
of other magickal comrades to work toward social justice for witches, The 
Age reported in March 2004, ‘Pagan Awareness Network and the Pagan 
Alliance are just a few Melbourne organizations for those who want to 
come out of the “broom closet”’.*! 

In fact, the uncanny consistency of such ‘coming out of the broom 
closet’ rhetoric was equally matched by an awareness, sometimes implicit 
and sometimes explicit, of how revived interest in the occult at the turn of 
the new millennium dovetailed with the increasing public visibility of young 
queer people and culture writ large. The very power of the word ‘witch’, 


Margot Adler argues in her best-selling Drawing Down the Moon: Witches, 


Druids, Goddess-Worshippers and Other Pagans in America (1979), ‘lies in its — 


imprecision. It is not merely a word, but an archetype, a cluster of powerful 
images. It resonates in the mind and . . . takes us down to deep places . . . the 
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witch is the changer of definitions and relationships .** Compare this formu- 
lation with the way in which Annamarie Jagose defines queer as ‘very much 
4 category in the process of formation. It is not simply that queer has yet to 
solidify and take on a more consistent profile, but rather that its definitional 
indeterminacy, its elasticity, is one of its constituent characteristics’, and it 
iy not difficult to understand how queerness and occult figures like witches 
have and continue to make opportune bedfellows.” 

Since this turn-of-the-century revelation of witches around the world 
coming out of their respective broom closets, few fictional illustrations 
of this trend have been as powerful as that near the conclusion of Covens 


final episode: 


Reporter: This frank revelation about your... cult... has sparked 
quite a brouhaha in the media. 

Cordelia: Let me clarify that. We are not a cult. We dont proselyt- 
ize, we have no agenda, we're not recruiting. Women who 
identify as witches are born as such. And their abilities, 
which we call powers, are part of who they are. Part of 
their DNA, if you will. 

Reporter: I see. So, in fact, you're saying that its not a choice being 
a witch. 

Cordelia: That's exactly what I’m saying. There are so many young 
witches who have resisted their calling because they're 
afraid. Of how they may be perceived or what's expected 
of them. 

Reporter: But there are still hate crimes? 

Cordelia: ‘That is true. But, you know, when you hide in the shad- 
ows, you are less visible. You have less protection. We'll 
always be targets for the ignorant. It is what it is. But we 
are strong women, Bill. 

Reporter: So, what would you like to say to all the girls watching 
and wondering if they might be witches? 

Cordelia: Call us. E-mail us. Or just come to New Orleans. ‘There is 
a home and a family waiting for you. 


Miss Robichaux’s is not a perverse cult, Cordelia insistently explains, 
but rather a home and a family for those whose innate gifts have caused 
them to sacrifice their visibility by hiding in the shadows of proverbial 
broom closets for far too long. In an October 2016 interview regarding 
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the potential for a future crossover season between Murder House 
Coven, Ryan Murphy revealed that Lady Gaga's Scathach character, a gu 
role on AHS: Roanoke, is actually the first Supreme witch.* It seems li 
coincidence, then, that the pop stars ‘Born This Way’ ethos, inspiring 
coming-out processes of countless queer youth since the anthems rel 
in February 2011, would be delivered verbatim in the above intervi 
Indeed, with cultural debates surrounding the origins of identity, minori 
hate crimes and queer rights circulating widely across news outlets p 
cisely like the one on which Cordelia appears, overlooking the synen 
between queer acceptance and the supernatural becomes a difficult if n 
impossible proposition by Coven’s conclusion. 
In the final moments of the season finale, Cordelia’s open invitation 
for this persecuted extended family to reinvent itself does become a live 
reality. As a flood of young women are welcomed into their new home, 
Cordelia delivers an embracing address to assess their future: 
Cordelia: Miss Robichaux’s Academy for Exceptional Young 
Ladies was established as a premiere girls finishing 
school in 1790. Afterwards, it came under new man- 
agement. Our management. We survived. Up until 
now, that’s all we've done. But as I look at your faces, 
all of them beautiful, all of them perfect, I know 
together we can do more than survive. It’s our time 
to thrive. 
Young witch: Whats a Supreme? 
Queenie: You're looking at her. 
In her groundbreaking analysis of gender in the modern horror film, Carol 
Clover introduces readers to the ‘distressed female most likely to linger 
in memory . . . the one who did not die: the survivor, or Final Girl.” A 
figure of ambiguous gender and sexual signification, the Final Girl's tri- 
umph over those who would see her dead invites a crossing of normative 
identificatory lines that Clover nominates as queer in all but name. Yet 
beyond structures of spectatorial identification, Cordelia’s commandeering 
of the traditionally masculine gaze and her failure in practically all matters 
heterosexual marks her as a Final Girl par excellence. After being blinded by 
an acid attack and regaining her vision via magick, Cordelia intentionally 
re-blinds herself with a pair of garden shears in order to regain the gift of 
second sight unmatched by any of her coven contemporaries. And it is this 
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pift chat grants her the clarity to see that her husband, with whom she has 
tempted unsuccessfully to have a child, is actually a witch-hunter who 
must be destroyed. While the Final Girl's indistinct blending of gender 
ind sexual signification always marks her as a broadly conceptualised queer 
ligure, Cordelia’s triumphant recommitment to the homosocial space of 
ihe coven serves to emphasise this point. As Sedgwick writes, critics of the 
Gothic have been especially invested in problematising the genre’s ‘mes- 
merizing claim to be presenting the truth of heterosexuality; each strain of 
criticism has begun with an examination of forms of homosocial desire’.*° 
Cordelia may indeed be Coven’s Final Girl, but among her supernatural 
sisters, she is far from the last one standing. 


\nthologising Queer Horror 


As a televisual franchise, American Horror Story continues to present both 
viewers and critics with a simple yet vexing question: what exactly is this 
show? Originally nominating itself during awards season under the mini- 
series or limited series heading, and now placed more traditionally under 
Drama, AHS has engendered a queerly hybridic form of one of American 
television’s most celebrated formats: the anthology drama. As Eric Thurm 
of The Guardian recounts, classical anthology dramas such as The Twilight 
Zone (CBS; 1959-64) and The Outer Limits (ABC; 1963-5) produced 
‘distinct, standalone episodes almost totally unrelated in plot and charac- 
ter, connected by an overarching sensibility and creative team’.In its reim- 
agined iteration, American Horror Story has ushered in an era of what some 
critics have begun to refer to as the seasonal anthology: ‘these shows tell a 
contained story like an episode of The Twilight Zone, but it lasts for ee 
13 episodes rather than one, and resets at the beginning of the next run’.* 
Jessica Lange may play three different characters across the first three sea- 
sons of AHS, but fans of the show have been quite vocal about the fact that 
they see unambiguous resonances of Constance Langdon, Lange’s Murder 
House character, in Sister Jude Martin, her Asylum persona, and that these 
two consequently blended into Coven’s Fiona Goode. To date, perhaps the 
most obvious example of the series’ hybridity is the 2018 season Apocalypse; 
the ultimate fulfilment Ryan Murphy’s earlier-cited teasing of a crossover 
between Murder House and Coven. Ultimately, then, such hybridity has 
begun to challenge and indeed queer our understanding of both generic 
and formal classifications of contemporary American television along 
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spatiotemporal lines. To paraphrase Sister Jude’s flashback warning to Lana 
Winters (Sarah Paulson) during the finale of AHS: Asylum, ‘if you look in 
the face of queerness, queerness is gonna look right back at you’. 
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Like and Lycanthropy 


The New Pack Werewolt 
According to Tyler, Tyler 
and Taylor 


'Tim Stafford 


` VEN THOSE WHO HAVE little interest in horror, the supernat- 

“ural or folklore are likely to possess some knowledge of werewolves, 
so ingrained is the concept within the cultural imagination. Such knowl- 
edge may be generalised rather than specific but is likely to include the 
ways in which a human may become a werewolf (being bitten by one 
or, less commonly, being born one), the rules that govern the curse (an 
uncontrollable transformation into a monstrous beast triggered by a full 
moon, leaving the unfortunate individual with little to no memory of 
their beastly behaviour when the sun rises), and perhaps even the way 
to destroy such a creature (some form of silver weapon, ideally a bullet). 
While folklore and mythology from around the globe have for millen- 
nia been replete with tales of shapeshifters and humans cursed to trans- 
form into wolves,’ it is arguably Hollywood that is responsible for the 
promulgation of the most popular werewolf tropes. Even the now firmly 
established concept of the afflicted individual transforming into a wolf- 
man (a true hybrid whose warped face and body is covered with hair, yet 
remains bipedal) rather than an actual wolf, has its origins in Jack Pierce's 


make-up designs for Universal Studios’ Werewolf of London (1935) and 
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The Wolf Man (1941). In the decades since, the werewolf may not ha 
been quite as ubiquitous as the vampire, cinematically speaking (due | 
part, no doubt, to the lack of an adaptable definitive werewolf liter 
urtext), yet films such as An American Werewolf in London (1981, here 
ter referred to as American Werewolf), The Howling (1981), Wolf (1994) 
Van Helsing (2004) and The Wolfman (2010) have, among others, al 


helped to maintain the beast’s onscreen presence. 


The ‘New Pack’ of Werewolves 


Recently, however, the traditional screen werewolf has seemingly beet 
threatened with extinction by the evolution of a newer model, a wholly 
contemporary iteration of the lycanthrope which is related only distantly 
to its cinematic forebears. This new breed of werewolves which I will here 
term “The New Pack’, do not appear in a shared narrative universe but call 
instead be found across a significant number of disparate television pro- 
grammes and films and share tropes and qualities that make them marli- 
edly different from earlier werewolves. This chapter will discuss several key 
texts that feature characters which epitomise the New Pack werewolf. The 
primary focus is the MTV television series Teen Wolf (2011-17), a loose 
adaptation of the 1985 film of the same name that retains the high school 
setting of its source material but substitutes its broad comedy for darker 
horror. The series follows the adventures of its teen protagonist Scott 
McCall (Tyler Posey) after he is attacked by a werewolf and must learn to 
control his lycanthropic powers. As the series progresses, its small-town, 
setting of Beacon Hills lives up to its name, proving to be a focal point for 
a plethora of Scotts supernatural allies and enemies, including a banshee, 
a kitsune and local werewolf Derek Hale (Tyler Hoechlin). This chapter 
also analyses the New Pack werewolf Jacob Black (Taylor Lautner), who 
appears in the Twilight films (2008-12), Summit’s supernatural romance 
franchise based on Stephenie Meyers book series. Jacob is a member of the 
Native American Quileute tribe who inadvertently develops the power to 
shapeshift into a wolf.? A third example of a New Pack werewolf appears 
in True Blood (2008-14), HBO’s proudly lurid television series which fol- 
lows Sookie Stackhouse (Anna Paquin) and the inhabitants of the Louisi- 
ana town Bon Temps, for whom vampires, were-creatures and fairies are a 
part of everyday life. One of True Bloods central characters (and one-time 
lover to Sookie) is the lycanthrope Alcide Herveaux (Joe Manganiello) 
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who juggles running his construction company with the demands of being 
i werewolf ‘packmaster’. While the Twilight franchise, True Blood and Teen 
Wolf differ wildly in terms of content, tone and their various appeals to 
their target audiences, it is possible to argue that a sense of continuity and 
similarity can be found across their werewolf characters.’ 

The New Pack of werewolves can be identified by several key qualities 
and markers. First, this kind of werewolf is one for whom, for the most 
part, lycanthropy tends to be a gift, rather than a curse. Teen Wolfs Scott is, 
to all intents and purposes, a high school outcast, pre-bite. He is unpopu- 
lar, his best friend Stiles accusing him of ‘dragging me down to your nerd 
depths’ and noting that he has made him a ‘nerd by association’.* Scott is 
also asthmatic; the closest he gets to playing in the school lacrosse team 
is when he is unceremoniously put in goal to be used as target practice. 
Within days of the werewolf bite, however, Scott’s prospects are altered 
drastically: his asthma is cured, he is offered a place in the lacrosse team fol- 
lowing an astounding display of athleticism and his new powers (strength, 
agility, enhanced healing and superhero-like senses) indirectly lead to a 
first date and long-term relationship with new student Allison. Years later, 
Scott himself acknowledges that the bite was transformative in more ways 
than one: ‘Do you remember the way it was before? . . . We were nothing 

_ . we weren't important, we were no-one’. Lycanthropy has a similar 
effect in the Twilight saga: alongside incredible athleticism, speed and 
strength, Jacob is gifted abilities of healing, heat generation, psychic com- 
munication and even ageing retardation. Likewise, the benefits for True 
Blood’s Alcide include increased strength and heightened senses (especially 
tracking abilities), an impressive physique and, in keeping with the tone 
of the series, advantages which manifest in the form of sexual athleticism. 
Contrastingly, lycanthropy in the traditional werewolf film is, of course, 
a curse which inevitably destroys the life of the victim and those close 
to them. In American Werewolf, lycanthropy is presented as the punitive 
consequence of literally straying from the path, the bite being the cata- 
lyst for protagonist David’s tragic downward spiral. The plots of American 
Werewolf and others such as Werewolf of London, The Wolf Man and The 
Howling are invariably unable to conceive or sustain anything other than 
tragic conclusions for their protagonists who are rarely presented as any- 
thing other than figures of pity. 

A second feature of the New Pack werewolf is its status and func- 
tion within the narrative. New Pack werewolves usually take on a heroic 
role in the stories in which they appear. Over the course of Teen Wolfs six 
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seasons, Scott becomes a responsible, compassionate ‘Alpha’ pack lead 
and father figure who can invariably be relied upon to do the right thi 
in any situation, frequently placing himself in significant danger to prot 
his loved ones. In fact, it is Scott in his transformed state who typically 
the agency to overcome threats. In Teen Wolf, the werewolf’s appearan 
is rarely a moment of horror or narrative complication but is more akin 
to the arrival of a superhero, providing plot resolution by saving the diy, 
This is also true of the Twilight saga, in which Jacob repeatedly rescues (Ir 
protagonist Bella (Kristen Stewart) from a myriad of supernatural dangers, 
In Breaking Dawn Part One, it is Jacob who disobeys his pack’s murderous 
intention to kill Bella and her human-vampire baby and who, with his 
splinter-pack of fellow werewolves, becomes her protector by patrolling 
the woods around her home.® Similarly, Alcide is required to step into 
the role of hero and rescuer numerous times in True Blood and performs 
the ultimate act of heroism when he is tragically killed whilst protecting 
Sookie. Indeed, New Pack werewolves are invariably the rescuers of others, 
rather than the monsters which others need to be rescued from. The were 
wolf-as-hero plot differs significantly from that of traditional werewolf 
films in which the afflicted human assumes the dual role of protagonist (in 
human form) and antagonist (in werewolf form). Larry Talbot in The Wal 
Man and David in American Werewolf are rarely given the opportunity to 
be heroic, precisely because when the antagonist/threat — the werewolf — 
appears, they are by necessity absent from the screen. The 2010 remake 
of The Wolfman attempts to surmount this narrative impasse by adding 
a second, more villainous, werewolf in order to make Larry (Benicio Del 
Toro) relatively heroic in comparison, yet Larry/the beast must inevitably 
still be killed in order to achieve the justice and restoration of the natural 
order that is required for narrative resolution. 

‘The heroic status of the New Pack werewolf is inextricably linked with 
his third marker: his tendency to be romanticised. Scott, Jacob and Alcide 
are not just heroes in the sense that they have agency and fight against 
antagonists, they are also romantic heroes who are deliberately shown to 
be (or have the potential to be) lovers. In Teen Wolf, Scott has long-term 
relationships with both the aforementioned Allison, and later Kira (Arden 
Cho), and proves himself to be a kind, tender and loyal partner. While 
his status as a werewolf at times complicates his romantic relationships, 
it does not act as a barrier to dating or prevent him from forming loving 
bonds with his partners — in fact it is Scott’s werewolf abilities that help 
him to both get noticed by Allison and gain the confidence to date her, 
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liven when Allison discovers that her family, the Argents, are the latest 
generation in a long line of werewolf hunters, the revelation only roman- 
\icises Scott’s status further, allowing the pair to be recast as secretive “star- 
cross’d lovers” in the second season. Even those werewolves who are less 
clearly defined as heroes are also romanticised in the series. The morally 
ambiguous and initially intimidating Derek Hale reveals the kinder, more 
vulnerable and protective aspects of his character through his relation- 
ships with two women: in the present with Jennifer — which figuratively 
and literally helps him to heal — and in flashback with Paige. Despite the 
fact that Derek is a werewolf, Teen Wolfs depiction of both relationships 
transcends the show’s horror origins and instead adopts the typical styl- 
ings of romantic drama: Derek and Jennifer make love in slow motion on 
a moonlit night to the accompaniment of a piano-led soundtrack, and 
the innocence and ultimate tragedy of Derek’s first high school relation- 
ship is expressed through Paige’s elegant yet haunting cello performance.* 
After Derek kills the dying Paige to end her misery, his eyes become a 
piercing blue,’ ironically echoing stereotypical notions of aesthetic beauty. 
Derek’s transformation into sympathetic romantic hero is completed as, 
broken, he asks his mother if his eyes are different: “Different, but still 
beautiful — just like the rest of you’, she gently replies. Twilight's Jacob is 
also constructed as a romantic hero and whilst his love for Bella remains 
unrequited and secondary to the all-consuming romance of Bella and her 
vampire beau Edward Cullen (Robert Pattinson), he remains a credible 
romantic rival and integral part of the love triangle at the centre of the 
narrative.’ Tellingly, Jacob emerges as a potential romantic interest at the 
same time that he becomes a werewolf in New Moon, when a growing 
attraction between Bella and himself becomes evident. Similarly, Alcide 
is seen in a variety of pairings over the course of True Blood. Whilst his 
relationships with fellow werewolves Debbie and Rikki are by no means 
romantic in the typical sense, his relationship with Sookie, which straddles 
the sixth and seventh seasons of the series, firmly positions him in the role 
of devoted lover. Like Jacob and Bella, True Bloods narrative ultimately 
does not allow Alcide and Sookie to be together for long, yet his death 
while protecting Sookie demonstrates that Alcide is yet another example 
of the werewolf as convincing romantic figure. 

The potential to be romanticised is in turn bound up with a fourth 
feature of the New Pack werewolves: their presentation onscreen as sexu- 
alised objects of the viewer's gaze. In these films and television series, it is 
of course no coincidence that the actors who portray the werewolves are 
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themselves in peak physical condition. The sculpted bodies of Joe Man 
niello, Tyler Hoechlin, Tyler Posey and Taylor Lautner are displayed regi 


the audience — and consequently its gaze — is predominantly femal 


although it should be noted that Zéen Wolf, with its admirable deter 


what Holliday and Hassard term the ‘highly regulated’” male body. 
are carefully controlled and policed through disciplined diets and exercis 


the very antithesis of the warping, deformation and rampant hirsutene: 
that lycanthropy typically inflicts upon a cursed body. 

Ideas of control and aesthetic pleasure also manifest in both 
transformations and the transformed states of the New Pack werewolves 
Derek, Scott, Alcide and Jacob are able to transform immediately and eas 
ily with no suggestion of pain or physical distress, their transformation: 
rendered through fluid computer-generated effects.'® For the New Pack 
transformation — normally the pinnacle of horror in the werewolf expe 
rience — is at worst brief and perfunctory (Jacob’s split second mid-air 
change in New Moon) and at best an erotic spectacle (Alcide must remind 
a transfixed Sookie to avert her gaze as he strips naked).'” Accordingly, the 
aesthetic appeal of these actors is reflected in their wolf forms. Both Alcide 
and Jacob become majestic fully formed wolves and, although Scott and 
Derek's transformed states are more suggestive of wolfman hybridity, their 
make-up designs are neat and minimal, tending to accentuate the facial 
features of the actors such as their cheekbones and eyes whilst leaving their 
skin, bodies and well-groomed haircuts unaffected. In comparison, the 
transformations in traditional werewolf films are presented as set-pieces of 
grotesque horror. Here, limbs extend, bones crack and skin stretches as the 
victim’s body is mutated unrecognisably. This is notably portrayed in Van 
Helsing, wherein Velkan Valerious’s agonised transformation is expressed 
through the actor Will Kemp’s extraordinary physicality and movement 
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skills, his thrashing spasms brilliantly conveying Velkan’s agony as 
moves between forms and literally climbs the wall before tearing his sli 
off. The BBC supernatural series Being Human (2008-13) goes one st 
further as Mitchell (Aiden Turner) provides a detailed voice-over commen 
tary that accompanies the visuals of his friend George (Russell Tovey) 
painful transformation: “The werewolf heart is about two-thirds the size of 
a human’s; but in order to shrink, first it has to stop . . . while he’s having 
his heart attack, he’s having a liver and kidney failure too . . . His throat, 
gullet and vocal chords are tearing and reforming’.’* In keeping with the 
monstrousness of the transformation, the final werewolf forms of these 
individuals are similarly nightmarish: both Velkan and George become 
vicious hulking beasts that are neither fully human nor animal, instead 
resembling wolves elongated into a parody of human form. 

Perhaps the most famous transformation scene of the genre is that of 
American Werewolf, This relatively lengthy sequence details, visually and 
aurally, the agony of a human body being punished and twisted into some 
thing wholly unnatural. Indeed, in the years since its release, the scene hay 
become iconic. The images of a sweaty David screaming in horror at his 
own hand lengthening and the profile shot of his muzzle stretching, eyes 
clenched shut in agony, are so ubiquitous that they have become synee 
dochical for the film as a whole, arguably eclipsing all other elements of 
it, including the werewolf itself, whose final form is unable to match the 
horror of the transformation scene. Everything about the sequence sug- 
gests labour. Onscreen, David’s naked body sweats and attempts to endure 
its torment, his postures at times mimicking those typically adopted by a 
woman giving birth. Yet this sense of physical effort extends beyond the 
screen too. Rick Baker's practical effects — achieved primarily through a 
combination of latex prosthetics and animatronic puppetry — are show- ` 
cased and given such extended attention in the sequence that it becomes 
impossible not to also acknowledge the offscreen labour involved in the 
transformation: from the make-up that must be applied and filmed stage- 
by-stage and the numerous latex body casts which must be made, to the 
technical operation and puppetry of the werewolf animatronics. As such, 
the radically differing technologies used to create Jacobs and Alcides trans- 
formations in Twilight and True Blood (digital animation) and David's in 
American Werewolf (Baker's practical effects) further illustrate the differ- 
ences between the two types of werewolf. Although both methods of trans- 
formation are undoubtedly the result of equally painstaking and highly 
skilled artistry, the computer-based work which produces the brief digital 
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morphing in the post-production stages of Twilight and True Blood does 
not carry the same association with physical labour that the construction 
ind shooting of the practical ‘on set’ effects of films such as American Were- 
wolfand The Howling do. 

“When the differences between traditional werewolf and New Pack 
transformation scenes are considered in relation to the aforementioned 
romanticisation and sexualisation of New Pack werewolves, a negative cor- 
relation emerges: the greater the degree of sexualisation of the werewolf’s 
human form, the less monstrous their transformation and werewolf form. 
the viewer is encouraged to appreciate the appeal of characters such as 
Jacob, Alcide, Scott and Derek as romantic heroes and aesthetic objects 
whilst simultaneously being discouraged from associating them with any 
of the less pleasant aspects of lycanthropy. In contrast, when characters are 
not presented, either through the screenplay or the visuals, as explicitly 
romantic or heroic figures — David, George and Larry, for example — the 
audience is unavoidably exposed to the pain and torture inflicted upon 
them and is made to bear witness to their monstrous, transformed vis- 
ages. It is important to note here that this dichotomy is not founded upon 
anything as subjective as the attractiveness of the actors who have been 
cast. Rather, it is determined by the function of the character within the 
narrative and whether or not they are presented as a beneficiary or a victim 
of lycanthropy. Russell Tovey, for example, has been cast in numerous roles 
wherein he has been romanticised and/or sexualised, yet in Being Human, 
it is Aiden Turners vampire Mitchell who fulfils this function and George 
who is deliberately written as his awkward, introverted and somewhat 
comedic foil. Freed from the need to scxualise George, the programme 
accordingly inflicts graphic and painful transformations upon him. 

This negative correlation between transformation and sexualisation 
can partly be explained by a consideration of context: both Twilight and 
(in particular) Teen Wolf are part of a pop culture lineage that can be 
traced back to the teen horror boom of the mid-1990s and early 2000s, 
in which horror narratives such as Buffy The Vampire Slayer (1997-2003) 
and Scream (1996) were typically populated with aesthetically appealing 
casts. A further explanation for the New Pack's lack of graphic transfor- 
mation lies in questions of body image. Before they are subject to any 
visual effects work, the impressive physiques of actors such as Manga- 
niello, Hoechlin, Posey and Lautner already reflect the act of transfor- 
mation in that they appear to be engaged in the process of becoming 
superhuman. The bodies of the New Pack are literal descriptions of a 
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phrase used to compliment bodybuilders in fitness circles: “Beast mode! 
Ultimately, however, the negative correlation of transformation/sex 
alisation appears to reflect a belief that attractiveness and bodily pal 
are incompatible; characters are apparently unable to be perceived 
sexual objects if the audience has witnessed the warping of their body, 
even if such mutation is only temporary. Thus, their respective onscreen! 
transformations negatively associate the traditional werewolf with pain, 
labour and monstrousness but positively associate the New Pack were 
wolf with athleticism, bodily comfort and beauty. 

If the grotesque transformation scenes of traditional werewolf films 
are sexualised it is undoubtedly in an unconventional way. The New Pack 
werewolves offer a sanitised idea of sexuality in which bodies that con- 
form to mainstream notions of attractiveness are displayed to the viewer, 
In comparison to this sexually conventional imagery, the body horror of 
the traditional werewolf film revels in its own deviant, fetishistic spec 
tacle. Partly, this is a consequence of the fact that many of the genres 
transformation scenes have commonalities with the cinematic sex scene, 
both drawing from the same bank of visual tropes and techniques. Like 
a standard sex scene, the transformation in American Werewolf occurs al 
night, begins with the tearing off of clothes and is followed by close-ups of 
sweaty skin and limbs. The alternating shots of body and face encourage 
the viewer to consider the emotional effects of what is happening to the 
body, while the subject’s visage is contorted into an agony which could 
just as easily be read as ecstasy in a different context. Given that the most 
famous cinematic werewolf narratives tend to be androcentric, and that 
the unclothed, hairy bodies depicted onscreen are therefore overwhelm- 
ingly male, it is little surprise that werewolf transformation scenes encour- 
age a specifically queer interpretation. As Halberstam notes in Skin Shows, 
his exploration of the horror genre’s obsession with the warping of bodies 
and, specifically, skin, ‘the monster is the product of and the symbol for 
the transformation of identity into sexual identity through the mechanism 
of failed repression.” 

Indeed, it is precisely this failed attempt at repression that makes the 
traditional werewolf transformation a very specific version of what Elli- 
ott-Smith identifies as a recurring horror trope: the ‘sadomasochistic treat- 
ment of the male body'.2° This particular manifestation of sadomasochism 
stems from the innate contradiction that lies at the heart of the transforma- 
tion scene, one that is generated by the relationship between the afflicted 
individual and the audience who watch his suffering. Such a contradiction 
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is an inevitable consequence of the structural requirements of this particu- 
lar form of monster narrative. The Avengers director Joss Whedon articu- 
lates the relationship between the human protagonist and their werewolf 
alter ego, comparing it to Marvel’s monstrous superhero Hulk: “The Hulk 
is.. . kind of a Universal monster, like he’s a werewolf. It’s the job of the 
hero to try and stop the reason you came to see the movie from showing 
up’2! Thus, the pain and torture inflicted on the protagonist in transfor- 
mation simultaneously generates narrative pleasure for the audience. Even 
if the viewer is sickened and horrified by the body horror that they are 
witnessing, they cannot be anything other than satisfied and delighted by 
the appearance of the werewolf in a werewolf film — this is, after all, what 
they came for.22 The tension exhibited in the body of the afflicted individ- 
ual as he vainly attempts to resist the warping change imposed upon him 
is the visual expression of the moment at which a supposedly unique text 
that strives to be original must finally succumb to the irresistible force of 
the genre requirements inflicted upon it by audience expectation. This 
relationship between audience and character is therefore another marker 
of difference between the traditional werewolf and New Pack narratives: 
in the former, the sadomasochistic delight of the werewolf transformation 
can only be gained at the expense of the characters trauma, whilst the 
pain-free transformations of the latter suggest that audience and character 
are united in mutual pleasure. The difference here is one of consent: the 
traditional werewolf narrative invites its audience to conspire against the 
protagonist, making them witnesses to the pain and trauma of a non-con- 
sensual bodily assault whereas the New Pack narrative invites its audience 
to join with the protagonist in a consensual celebration of the power and 
dynamism of a gifted body. 

The New Pack and traditional werewolves are, therefore, identifiable 
as two very different lycanthropic modes separated by distinct markers. It 
is, however, worth noting here that all texts are not necessarily binary in 
their presentation of these modes, with some featuring both. Season 1 of 
Teen Wolf pits Scott against a more traditionally beastly werewolf that is 
hulking and utterly inhuman. The monsters human alter ego, Peter Hale, 
is an almost catatonic burns victim who, in keeping with the traditional 
tropes outlined previously, is not sexualised or presented as aesthetically 
attractive. Accordingly, his transformation in the final episode, whilst 
seemingly not painful, is radically different from those of the New Pack 
werewolves, his body warping into a monstrous form before embarking on 
a violent rampage. His climactic fight against Scott, Derek and their team 
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of friends is a stark visualisation of the differences between the two ! 
of werewolf: a destructive, solitary monster versus a group of heroes 
work together to defeat it. His ultimate immolation by Scott, Derek 
their team is a clear signal that Teen Wolf regards the traditional wer 
as outmoded and obsolete. 
Van Helsing’s structure suggests a similar trajectory of representat 
The werewolf featured in the first half of the film, Velkan, is representan 
of traditional tropes. After he is bitten, Velkan experiences lycanthro 
as curse: he is unable to control his agonising transformations, becom 
a threat to the film’s heroes and is only at peace in death. When he bit 
the protagonist Van Helsing (Hugh Jackman), however, the second h 
of the narrative shifts to portray lycanthropy as something of a gift. If 
transpires that the film’s chief antagonist, Dracula, can only be killed o A 
werewolf and thus Van Helsing must transform in order to defeat him and 
cement his status as hero. In keeping with New Pack conceptions, the sec” 
ond werewolf is a herald of narrative resolution rather than complication 
and Van Helsing’s transformation is much briefer than Velkan’s, Jackman 
taoyeraents suggesting power rather than pain. Van Helsing’s transformed 
state is undoubtedly beastly, yet the design of the creature emphasises a 
heroic and aesthetic strength in its biceps and sculpted torso, complete 
with pectoral and abdominal muscles. The final shot of the weredi con- 
stitutes further evidence of its New Pack status: in front of a glowing moon ` 
it tenderly cradles the broken body of Van Helsing’s love Anna Valerious 
(Kate Beckinsale) and howls plaintively. Here, traditional staples of the 
horror genre such as the full moon and the werewolf’s howl are reframed 
as the imagery of a grand tragic romance, marking the completion of the 
film’s shift in presentation of the werewolf figure from traditional monster 
to New Pack lover. 
Whilst Teen Wolf and Van Helsing personify the two werewolf modes 
as discrete entities, the television series Penny Dreadful (2014-16) instead 
combines both into a single character, the wolfman Ethan Chandler (Josh 
Hartnett). In many ways, the series portrays Ethan’s condition as the tra- 
ditional curse; he has a lonely, traumatised existence, is subject to uncon- 
trollable transformations at the full moon and even chains himself up in a 
pascient to prevent his vicious alter ego from rampaging around Victo- 
rian London. Yet Ethan also exhibits many markers of the New Pack. He is 
presented as a tragic romantic hero through his doomed relationships with 
Brona (Billie Piper) and Vanessa Ives (Eva Green) and his wolfman form 
is, visually at least, almost civilised: he remains clothed and upright, the 
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minimal make-up design accentuating, rather than obscuring, Hartnett’s 
leacures. As in Van Helsing, Ethan's lycanthropy is revealed to be a gift and 
| powerful force for good when it enables him to defeat Dracula, fulfilling 
| prophecy in which he is cast as Lupus Dei, the wolf of God. 


l'he New Pack: A Queer Reading 


Within academic and critical circles, the werewolf film has frequently been 
interpreted as a metaphor for homosexuality. This idea manifests across 
discussions of the horror genre as a whole (Robin Wood’s conception of 
the horror film as a ‘dramatization of the dual concept of the repressed/the 
Other’),”4 of the werewolf subgenre (Koetsier and Forceville’s belief that it 
explores the metaphor of ‘deviant identity [as] transformed body”; Ben- 
shoff's argument that the werewolf personifies ‘the horror that results from 
desiring an “inappropriate” sexual object)” and of specific films (Spado- 
ni’s observation that ‘the confusions and terrors of adolescence implicitly 
dramatised by [Werewolf of London] are those, specifically, of a gay man’).” 
Indeed, even the rigorously heteronormative Twilight films acknowledge 
the werewolf/homosexuality metaphor when Jacob angrily proclaims: ‘It’s 
not a lifestyle choice — I was born this way, I can't help it’. In a meta- 
phorical context such as this, the aforementioned differences between the 
New Pack and the traditional lycanthrope offer an opportunity to con- 
sider how the New Pack functions as a comment on contemporaty social 
constructions of homosexuality. It is important, however, to define this 
metaphor precisely here: the New Pack/traditional werewolf distinction 
is not a metaphor for specific generations or individuals. Such an anal- 
ogy would not only be pejorative to the older generation but would also 
make the mistake of assuming a common experience for all gay and lesbian 
people based on generational grouping. Instead, the New Pack/traditional 
werewolf distinction operates as a metaphor for sociocultural perceptions 
of, and attitudes towards, homosexuality. Such a reading, of course, nei- 
ther suggests that discriminative attitudes no longer exist nor ignores the 
numerous examples of prejudice still faced today by LGBTQ+ individu- 
als, but rather is intended as an acknowledgement of the ways in which, 
broadly speaking, social ideology — supported and shaped by, among other 
things, cultural, legal and political frameworks — has altered in regard to 
homosexuality over the course of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries 


in many parts of the world. 
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Viewed in this metaphorical context, the differences between the 
forms of werewolf that have been discussed previously are imbued wi 
new significance. The New Pack’s status as protective heroes as oppo 
to the predatory threat of the monstrous traditional werewolf becom 
symbolic of the shift in the legal status of homosexuality pre- and. 
post-decriminalisation (in Britain, at least, as a result of the 1967 Sexual 
Offences Act). Similarly, the ability of New Pack narratives to envision) 
and sustain happy endings for many of their werewolf characters in con 
trast to the inevitable tragic resolution of the traditional werewolf filu 
reflects a cultural shift away from the perceptions of homosexuality as 4 
risky and undesirable lifestyle likely to cause unhappiness that fuelled 
government policies such as the infamous Section 28 of 1998’s England, 
Wales and Scotland’s Local Government Act and the fearful responses ta 
the AIDS crisis of the 1980s. 

Transformation as a trope is particularly significant in this figurative 
context. Here, the differences between the New Pack’s painless, fluid and 
natural transitions and the traditional werewolf’s deformities and bodily 
traumas function as a metaphor for more contemporary scientific and 
psychological understandings of homosexuality as biologically innate and 
natural as opposed to the archaic constructions of it as mental illness or 4 
deviancy that warps the individual. Indeed, this metaphorical dimension 
was already implicit in the earlier discussion of the viewers role in relation 
to transformation, the non-consensual nature of the traditional werewoll 
transformation locating the viewer in a sadomasochistic relationship with 
the character which is sinister and deviant in comparison to the uncom- 
plicated and celebratory erotic spectacle of the New Pack transformation, 
Here, the specific settings of transformations become particularly signif 
icant: Jacob and Alcide often change form in outdoor spaces in front of 
others, reflecting a lack of shame over — or easy indifference to — their 
werewolf status, whereas David, George and Larry’s transformations occur 
behind closed doors in private spaces such as living rooms, laboratories 
and bedrooms, suggesting they are unnatural acts which should be con- 
cealed from the public eye. This public/private dichotomy is extended 
into the social aspects of the New Pack werewolves. Jacob and Scott both 
form their own ‘packs’, which are defined by the loyalty, protectiveness 
and loving bonds of their members. In doing so, both leaders redefine the 
typical role of an Alpha wolf by refusing to recruit a team of werewolves 
for the purpose of consolidating power. Instead, Scott builds a team from 
his diverse group of friends and Jacob creates a new faction of wolves who 
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protect rather than destroy. The New Pack’s bonded wolf communities 
and self-determined families here become metaphorical representations of 
ihe politically empowered LGBTQ+ communities, support networks and 
Pride movements which became increasingly visible in the latter half of the 
iwentieth century. 

As a final point, it should be noted that another defining charac- 
teristic of the New Pack is that some of them are not only queer in a 
figurative sense, but also in a literal one. Here the New Pack members 
are further distinguished from their traditional cousins, in that they rep- 
resent a more sexually diverse, contemporary iteration of sexual iden- 
tity. While the majority of characters such as Scott, Derek, Jacob and 
Alcide identify as heterosexual, there are several notable examples of 
queer New Pack werewolves. In Season 3 of Teen Wolf, Ethan (Charlie 
Carver) arrives in Beacon Hills and soon after embarks upon a relation- 
ship with Danny (Keahu Kahuanui). In the final season, it is revealed 
that Ethan now lives in London with his werewolf partner Jackson (Col- 
ton Haynes), one of the lead characters from Teen Wolfs first two seasons. 
Coincidentally, Penny Dreadful also features a werewolf named Ethan 
who has a queer identity, the aforementioned Ethan Chandler. For all 
three of these werewolves, it would appear that the transmutability of 
their human forms is reflected, to various degrees, in the fluidity of their 
sexual identities. Ethan Chandler is the character in Penny Dreadful who 
is closest to the typical heterosexual romantic hero and yet, in the first 
season, he sleeps with Dorian Gray (Reeve Carney). The motivations 
behind the act appear complex (for Ethan at least), as a succession of 
rapidly cut images move through his tormented mind: the absinthe he 
has drunk with Dorian, his relationship with Vanessa Ives, the visceral, 
blood-soaked consequences of his wolfman rampages, and his difficult 
relationship with his father. He violently grabs Dorian’s throat, kissing 
him roughly before their embrace ultimately becomes something more 
tender.” The association of his desire for Dorian with his deeply rooted, 
primal urges suggests his bisexuality is an innate part of his nature, albeit 
one which, like his werewolf identity, remains secret and hidden from 
those around him. 

In Teen Wolf, Jackson, as an aggressive high school jock, appears to be 
resolutely heterosexual in the first two seasons, although this is, in retro- 
spect, suggested to be performative overcompensation for his true bisex- 
uality (when Lydia (Holland Roden), his ex-girlfriend, learns of his new 
relationship with Ethan she simply says ‘Oh my god! I thought you'd never 
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figure it out.’).*° Like Ethan Chandler, Jackson’s sexuality echoes his shift- 
ing supernatural status: he initially becomes a lizard-like kanima when his 
body rejects a werewolf bite and when he finally does become a werewolf, 
he retains his kanima tail and attributes. Retrospectively, his rampaging 
kanima form — which is created when the recipient of a werewolf bite has 
unresolved psychological issues — can be read as Jackson's deeply conflicted 
response to his heterosexual performance as a teenager. When he returns 
to the series as an older man, now happily settled in a relationship with 
Ethan, his hybrid werewolf/kanima form means that he is able to fully 
control and benefit from the powers of both creatures, suggesting that 
Jackson has rejected binary categorisation and positively forged his own 
identity in both a supernatural and a sexual sense. Jackson’s partner Ethan 
does not exhibit the sexual fluidity of the other two queer werewolves, 
identifying as a gay man. However, during his initial storyline in Season 3, 
his intentions towards Danny and, by implication, his sexuality, are delib- 
erately constructed as ambiguous when he and his twin arrive as part of a 
villainous Alpha pack and begin to form relationships with Scott's friends. 
While his attachment to Danny clearly begins as a manipulative strategy 
of some sort, Ethan ultimately demonstrates that his feelings are genuine. 
This is reflected in his emergence as a hero who survives Teen Wolfs carnage 
in Season 3 and again in Season 6, at the end of which he and Jackson are 
granted a happy ending together. 

Thus, functioning in both a literal and a figurative sense, the New 
Pack constitutes a significant revision of traditional werewolf tropes, open- 
ing up new narrative possibilities and allowing the mythical beast to be 
recast in a new light. The long-form storytelling formats of television series 
and multi-film franchises such as Teen Wolf; True Blood, Penny Dreadful 
and the Twilight saga necessarily require their werewolf characters to move 
beyond the limited stereotype of the lycanthrope as tragic monster and, 
in doing so, have prompted the screen werewolf to undergo yet another 
transformation. Consequently, the New Pack offers an updated perspec- 
tive on the established werewolf/homosexuality metaphor, prompting a 
consideration of the ways in which social attitudes towards, and construc- 
tions of, homosexuality are themselves in the process of transformation. 
The popularity of New Pack characters and of the television series and 
films in which they feature suggests that this contemporary evolution of 
the werewolf may indeed flourish and survive. 
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“Unspeakable Acts’ 


Coming Out as Werewolf 
° 


Lisa Metherell 


N THE 1990s Eve Kosofsky Sedewick “comes out' as a gay man.! 
Reflecting back on her experiences of complex identifications in 2008, 
she notes that: 


I did sce that my experiment, if I persisted in it, might turn out 
unhappily for some personal ambitions . . . and was certain to put 
me in repeated false positions. But I increasingly saw that no truer 
position was available . . . Beyond that, I thought some readers would 


join me in finding the working-out of the experiment educative and 
oddly funny. And I pictured it making a few heads explode. Whose 
pedagogical desire could go further than that? 


Coming out — the speech act of declaring one’s identity — is both claimed 
and subverted by Sedgwick to maintain a troubling position in relation 
to dominant discourse. The powerful Western knowledge paradigm 
she is critiquing is that which is fundamentally based upon inequita- 
ble dualisms including homosexual/heterosexual, feminine/masculine, 
secrecy/disclosure, knowledge/ignorance, in/out. In her writing, whilst 
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acknowledging their power, Sedgwick also attends to moments and sub» 
jects in literature in which other positions operate that are in excess of 
dualistic ways of knowing; moments that highlight the instability at the 
heart of these binaries. In this chapter I suggest that the werewolf also 
presents as such an excessive subject. Of course, representations of were- 
wolves have notably operated within powerful polarities, particularly; 
culture/nature; mind/body; civilised/primitive; and rational/instinctive.’ 
Filmic representations in which a human, bitten or scratched by a were- 
wolf, transforms into a snarling beast on the full moon has classically 
symbolised ‘dualistic subjectivity’. In this chapter I show how queer 
theorising, primarily through the work of Sedgwick, applied to werewolf 
representations can trouble and bring complexities to these dualities, 
particularly through a focus on the concepts of the ‘closet’ and ‘unspeak- 
ability’ in relation to coming out. To do this, I focus on the character 
George Sands (played by Russell Tovey) in BBC3’s Being Human (2008- 
13). In Being Human, George comes out to his parents — not as gay — but 
as werewolf. George’s parents cannot countenance this possibility and 
interpret his statement as a sign of his deteriorating mental health. In 
this moment, George is silenced and cannot continue to speak of his 
experience. He nods and mumbles and pretends to accept their interpre- 
tation whilst drawing away from them towards friends who understand 
and accept the human/beast subjectivity he lives with. 

In George’s coming out scene, Being Human hints at a queer excess 
of the subject that lies in silences and unspeakability and I will attend 
to these moments in more detail as the chapter progresses. By exploring 
the tensions between unspeakability and coming out I extend queer con- 
siderations of the problems of representation in which readable identities 
are enunciated. In doing so, I reflect upon how coming out as ‘queer’ 
rather than gay or lesbian may be more akin to coming out as werewolf 
in its challenges to ‘cultural intelligibility’ that is, in its potential to exceed 
a categorical and knowable identity. I argue that in Being Human, ulti- 
mately an unspeakable excess is curtailed in the mode of representation; 
by a monstrous ‘revealing’ and narrativised identity that contains and cap- 
tures the monstrous subject. However, I also suggest that by attending 
to radical unspeakability in the werewolf’s plight as a queer poschuman 
subject we glimpse its potential. I suggest that the werewolf and the queer, 
as ungrounded subjects whose identities cannot be fully contained within 
normative categories of knowing and being, have the potential to disturb 
epistemological dualisms. 
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First, this chapter discusses how representations of monsters and 
deviant sexual subjects have long had an intimate relationship informed 
through a pre-Stonewall® trope of unspeakability. Being Human demon- 
strates how George’s character development follows a familiar lesbian and 
gay narrative that moves from closeted secrecy and shamefulness towards 
acceptance and coming out. Second, the importance and limitations 
of coming out as lesbian and gay are discussed via the representational 
problems associated with the closet and the binaristic terms ‘in’ and ‘out’. 
Finally, by attending to unspeakability and the queer act of coming out as 
werewolf, I consider how concepts of the werewolf and the deviant sexual 
subject can inform each other through disturbing what can be known and 
said. I suggest that coming out as queer, rather than as lesbian or gay, is 
troubling as it is an unutterable, unintelligible position. I argue that the 
queer potential of the werewolf lies in unspeakability: not the unspeaka- 
bility of something so hideous or shameful that it cannot be named, nor 
the secrecy and silence of the homosexual closet, but rather in the implicit 
excess of the subject at moments when spoken language fails to express or 
capture transformation and alterity. 


A Partial History of Unspeakably Monstrous Subjects 


It is not the purpose of this article to revisit a well-furrowed ground in 
which the monster in film has been decoded as covertly and symbolically 
queer in its otherness’ as it ‘lurks around the edges of texts and characters’,* 
a cypher for the anxieties and fears of an (often assumed) straight, white, 
middle-class, able-bodied society. I do, however, want to briefly revisit 
older Gothic conventions to consider how the development of the Gothic 
monster can be seen as running parallel to the development of homosexual 
representations specifically through tropes of unspeakability in order to 
explore what this might offer to contemporary queer subjectivities. 

The Gothic monster and the figure of the male homosexual have a 
particularly close affinity in which the emergence of a legible homosexual 
representation can be significantly traced back to representations of the 
trials of Oscar Wilde.? In Wilde's libel trial his novel The Picture of Dorian 
Gray (1890) was used as evidence of his immorality, whilst in Wilde’s 
initial gross indecency trial he was questioned about the now famous line 
‘Tam the Love that dare not speak its name’ from the poem “Two Loves’ 
(1894) by Lord Alfred Douglas. Wilde denied that this passage referenced. 
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werewolf pack. Instead, the vampire, werewolf and ghost create their own 
community with their home space being an aspirational safe space away 
from the monsters (both human and supernatural) outside. Because of 
their conditions, secrets abound (as they do in most dramas and Gothic 
literature). George and Mitchell work together as porters in the local hos- 
pital and are careful when they are at work. They talk in low voices, not 
wanting to be overheard. The wider narrative running across all four series 
is whether these and other supernatural beings should continue to cover 
up their very existence or make themselves known to humanity. 

George is a sympathetic ‘Other’. He is an ethical werewolf in that 
he does not want to ‘recruit’.2! At the beginning of the series he feels he 
must keep his animal nature hidden at all costs to protect other people, 
George is ashamed of his werewolf identity. In the very first episode of the 
first series, ‘Flotsam and Jetsam’, we see George’s self-hatred towards his 
urgently impending transformation: 


George: I’m not doing zs in the house! 
Mitchell: For God's sake George, you cant always keep it separate. 
‘This is happening. This is part of you. 


He loathes the wolf and distances himself from that part of him as much 
as he can. In his language his lupine self becomes referred to as ‘it’, ‘the 
thing that happens to me every month’ (Season 1, Episode 2, “Tully’). This 
lunar ‘joke’ associates monstrous transformation with menstruation and 
in doing so posits a form of ‘Othered’ femininity to the male werewolf. 
George echoes a very common dualistic representation of the werewolf 
as a tortured, divided self, wrestling between ‘civilised’ man and his more 
‘baser’ animalism.” 

George has cut himself off from his old life, from everything and 
everyone he knew. He would rather his family think him dead than reveal 
to them that he is a werewolf. He is in the werewolf closet and he tries 
his best to keep his condition under wraps: “There is stuff you dont know 
about me. Dark nasty stuff . . . when I tell you Pm a man with secrets, I'm 
being as honest as I can with you right now (Season 1, Episode 4, “The 
Black Day’). His refusal to tell his girlfriend Nina (Sinead Keenan) about 
his ‘condition’ becomes a stumbling block in their relationship. Nina asks 
George: ‘My world and the world of you and all those secrets . . . do you 
think they can exist together?’ (Season 1, Episode 6, ‘Bad Moon Rising’). 
There is an ever-present threat of exposure; of being ‘outed’ for George. 
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Nina realises what his secret is as he transforms in front of her eyes. In its 
revealing, this secret knowledge is highly dangerous and contaminating as 
Nina is accidentally scratched by the partially transformed George and as 
a result becomes monstrous herself. 

George is full of shame, he feels contaminated and likely to contam- 
inate. His wolf must be kept in a cage/closet away from ‘normal’ people. 
As the series unfolds, the character development arc for George moves 
from alienation and shame towards acceptance and integration marked 
through shifts in language from secrecy and silence to enunciations. With 
the support of his two housemates he begins, through the language of 
imagined support groups, to integrate his divided self: ‘My name is George 
and I’m a werewolf’. Acknowledging this identity, his best friend Mitchell 
responds, ‘Hello George’ (Series 1, Episode 2). This integration culmi- 
nates in George trying to come out to his parents as werewolf. In Series 3, 
Episode 6, ‘Daddy Ghoul’, George and his girlfriend Nina help George's 
father get back with his mother. George has not seen his parents for three 
years, since he became a werewolf. It is his disappearance that seems to 
have derailed his parents’ marriage: 


Dad: ‘Three years. And then you finally come back and it’s like 
this . . . under these circumstances. I mean, don’t get me 
wrong. I’m grateful. But I just feel so — 

George: What? 

Dad: — guilty. Because now I know why you left. Why you 
stayed away, What made you run and hide. 

George: Now you know? You know? You know what I am? 

Dad: Yes. 

George: Do you think Pm a freak? 

Dad: Of course I dont son. 

George: Annie knew too. She knew the moment she met me. It’s 
supernaturals — they see the crosses others bear so clearly, 
the scars on their soul. 

Dad: Annie? 

George: She’s my friend. She’s a ghost too. 

Dad: When did you start — I mean how did it — you, you, you, 
you know begin? 

George: Well it was in Scotland. That’s when — it’s still quite difh- 
cult to uh — 

Dad: Well I wish you'd come to me. Talked to me. 
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George: You couldn't have changed anything dad. It’s not like In this scene we can see how a coming out narrative, most commonly 
there’s a cure. For the rest of my life I’m going to be howl- associated with gay or lesbian experiences, is imitated and parodied. The 
ing at the moon. camera lingers on Georges face as the audience may empathise with his 

Dad: You poor thing. anxieties about sharing his secret life with his parents. Once shared, his 


parents cannot comprehend or believe this narrative. They love him, but 
perhaps also feel sorry and worried for him, and his non-normative iden- 
tity is interpreted as a mental health problem. We see George later on in 
the episode being pleased to have tried to come out to his parents, even if 
his declaration was not intelligible to them: “Well I told them’, he says to 
Nina. Nina responds, “You did, and [m very proud of you’. I now want to 


George, without mentioning the monstrous word ‘werewolf’, craves rec- 
ognition and acceptance from his father and thinks he has found it. At 
the same time, Georges mentioning of ghosts is evidence of his seemingly 
crumbling mental health to his father. In conversation with George's girl- 
friend Nina, his father stumbles over a series of mumbles and stutters that 


also fail to name their monstrous identities: 


consider queer critiques of coming out. 


Dad: George tells me that you, er, are like him . . . you, you, you, 
and he have the same, er, both have the same condition. Issues of Representation 
Nina: Yes. 
Dad: Is that how you met? You both had this . . . condition? It is not the purpose of this chapter to deny the importance of coming out 


With his parents back together and a more secure sense of self, George 
makes an announcement: 


stories as a means to survive in the face of homophobic erasure. Nor is it 
to underestimate coming out or claiming an identity position as impor- 
tant strategies for liveability, visibility and as part of the political fight 
for human rights. For, as Sedgwick writes, the post-Stonewall gay rights 


Dad: ‘Thank you — both of you. movement: 
George: Well it’s my fault we're in this mess in the first place. 
Mum: But you're back now. We're together again. Family again, posited gay women and men as a distinct minority with rights 
that’s all that matters. comparable to those of any other minority, it served notice that at 
George: (takes glasses off, sighs) Listen, mum, I wasn’t really in a least some people were in a position to demand that the representa- 
cult — tional compact between the closet and culture be renegotiated or 
Mum: Your father told me, about your illness. abrogated. Obviously, for many crucial purposes this move has been 
George: Oh, I’m not, I’m not ill either — well not exactly. Look the indispensable,” 
reason, the reason — 
Nina: George, are you sure about this? This ‘representational compact’ has been powerfully theorised in Michel 
George: [nods] It’s hard to actually say the words. Foucault’s analysis of the emergence of the homosexual as a ‘species’ 
Dad: You take your time son. within the late nineteenth century, in which he discusses how sexual sub- 
George: I’m -— Tm a werewolf. jects are historically contingent and constituted through discursive regimes 
Dad: Now, you are taking some form of medication at the such as the law and medicine. These regimes enabled the emergence of a 
moment, aren't you George? homosexual identity, but as a pathologised subject — an inferior ‘Other’ 
George: [zods] mm-hum. constructed through stigma and containment. Whilst in Britain homo- 
Dad: You're going to get better son. Me and your mum will sexuality is no longer illegal or diagnosed as an illness, the representational 


George: 


make sure of that. 
I know you will [awkward smile]. 


frame for lesbian and gay identities is still restricted to a knowable ‘Other’. 
Queer theorists have critiqued the liberatory aspects of coming out as 
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homosexual, reminding us that one is not liberated from powerful discu 
sive regimes in the act of coming out. David Halperin writes that: 


to come out is precisely to make oneself into a convenient screen 
onto which straight people can project all the fantasies they routinely 
entertain about gay people, and to suffer ones every gesture, state- 
ment, expression, and opinion to be totally and irrevocably marked 
by the overwhelming social significance of one’s openly acknowl- 
edged homosexual identity.” 


Teresa de Lauretis writes that the ‘problem’ of lesbian representation Is 
about ‘the conditions of the visible, what can be seen and represented.” The 
lesbian, for example, cannot simply ‘appear’ because being named as les- 
bian is to be contained within a cultural category that has ‘no rounded 
character, no story beyond their deviant desire’. Coming out does not 
address the power of the representational frame in which the sexual subject 
is interpellated into an indexical identity through the ‘act’ of coming out 
as lesbian or gay. Neither does it critique the assumption that all those 
not out are full of shame and stigma.”* This fantasy screen, as Halperin 
describes it, has at its heart a problematic and powerful set of binaries that 
Sedgwick argues are fundamental to Western knowledge production. 

Sedgwick shows us that to come out one also requires a closet. She 
argues that “The representational function of the closet is to maintain a 
binary between ‘in’ and ‘out’; ‘the relations of the known and unknown, 
the explicit and the inexplicit around homo/heterosexual definition’ that 
can only be accessed through the performative speech act of coming out.” 
In her conceptualisation, knowledge is produced through the construction 
of inequitable difference. So, for Sedgwick, ‘the closet’ and ‘coming out are 
terms that make sense only as part of a wider hegemonic knowledge pro- 
duction based on dualistic discourse. Within this discourse, signification is 
constituted through binaries that include heterosexual/homosexual, white/ 
black, disclosure/secrecy, public/private, knowledge/ignorance, natural/ 
artificial, masculine/feminine, same/different, in/out, and centre/margin. 
In each binary the subordinate term is constituted through an assump- 
tion of knowable, classifiable and quantifiable difference. These categories, 
Sedgwick argues, are interdependent terms that constitute each other and 
are fundamental to Western understandings of ‘truth’, Importantly though, 
whilst they are powerful, they are not a totality and, although this does 
not make them disappear as dominant systems of ordering, it can enable a 
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sensitivity to instances where meanings exceed oppositional positions, One 
example of this in speech can be found in Foucault’s articulation of silence 
described not as the opposite of speech but as part of it: 


‘There is no binary division to be made between what one says and 
what one does not say; we must try to determine the different ways 
of not saying such things, how those who can and those who cannot 
speak of them are distributed, which type of discourse is authorized, 
or which form of discretion is required in either case. There is not one 


but many silences.*° 


Foucault reminds us that language includes silences. Georges failure to 
come out to his parents as werewolf is a speech act that ‘cannot speak’ 
in relation to dominant discourse because it does not make sense. What 
George reminds us in Being Human is that one cannot come out as any- 
thing; anything does not go, but must be circumscribed by what is intelli- 
gible in a particular time and place. 

Being Human offers us a relatively mainstream representation of 
coming out that uses familiar tropes of shame and acceptance through 
performative utterances. The potential disruptor to a narrativised identity 
formation here is George’s werewolf subjectivity. The unspeakability and 
unintelligibility of the werewolf coming out but escaping recognition is a 
potentially powerful metaphor for the impossibilities of queer becoming. 
However, in Being Human this potential is limited as the werewolf is vis- 
ually narrated into a classifiable ‘Other’. 

During Series 1 Annie, George’s ghost housemate, watches him 
transform through a rectangular hatch. Later, George's girlfriend Nina 
uses a circular viewing device — a peephole — to watch George who has 
imprisoned himself for transformation. These voyeuristic set-ups dispel 
any unease that the posthuman body might invoke. The representational 
framing is clear in its ability to make categorical judgments and in its place 
to charge this wolf-body as ‘Other’. The werewolf is caught on camera. 
In the visual revealing of George’s monstrous transformation through the 
framing of the hatch and peephole, the audience watches at a safe distance 
the subjective transformation to “Other whilst being entertained by its 
fiction. The viewer is offered various opportunities to watch George trans- 
form. The camera documents and witnesses Georges monthly transfor- 
mation from human to monster and holds this up to the viewer to safely 
know and consume; little is left to the imagination. We know of Georges 
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animality — we have even seen the monstrous for ourselves. The display of 
George’s transformed body on screen signifies a monstrous ‘Other’, not an 
unknowable complex subject. 

In the first episode of Series 1, after seeing Georges transforma- 
tion, Annie remarks “He gone’ or, in other words, there is no trace of 
the human. When George is in human form we see intimations of the 
inchoate wolf in the days leading up to the full moon, primarily through 
Georges heightened sense of smell and sometimes a clichéd ‘animal’ mas- 
culinity that manifests in a heightened sex drive or violent temper. The 
limitations of George and the werewolf more broadly are that despite the 
apparent boundary pushing, the binaries of human (straight white male) 
and non-human (monster) are maintained. But perhaps if we consider 
George’s inability to speak we might glimpse the werewolf’s posthuman 
subversive potential. 


Unspeakability, the Werewolf and Contemporary Queer Subjects 


In the act of Georges painful transformation, Mitchell the vampire nar- 
rates: ‘If he stops screaming it is not because the pain is dulled. His throat, 
gullet and vocal cords are tearing and reforming — he literally can’t make a 
sound’ (Series 1, Episode 2). George the human speaks six languages and 
has worked as a language tutor, yet silence and unspeakability manifest at 
the limits of language and representation. George the werewolf marks this 
at the moment of transformation as his vocal cords tear. At the end of Series 
1, when asked how it feels to transform, George, in human form, answers 
‘there arent words’. As a werewolf George cannot speak. He can only speak 
as a human and in this category, despite his linguistic skills, trying to evoke 
the posthuman or the other-within through words fails to make sense. 
George fails to come out to his parents because there is no proper place for a 
werewolf in relational speech acts of identity recognition. In coming out as 
queer, rather than gay or lesbian, it is the relational narrative that is troubled 
— a troubling of the commonly held stories about homosexuality; a challenge 
to what Patricia MacCormack describes as ‘narrativised sexuality’ .*! 

In the process of werewolf transformation we come to the limits of 
language; the limits of human knowledge and control. Such limits can 
help us to contemplate wider contemporary social and cultural fears and 
possibilities. This resonates with queer strategies that seek to resist catego- 
risation. Patricia MacCormack elucidates: 
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Queer refuses the binaries of heterosexual and homosexual . .. Queer 
is the pure indeterminate . . . of the unspeakable and unrepresent- 
able, not because queer is aberrant but because within majoritarian 
language there are no words. Like animal languages the language of 
queer does not translate syntactically and, most importantly, paradig- 
matically or epistemically.” 


Like Sedgwick’s queer experimentation in coming out (or rather failing 
to come out by refusing to disavow a gay male identity) outlined at the 
beginning of this chapter, we can read George’s comment on the failure of 
language as a ‘refusal to pretend to make sense in dominant discourse. 
In these instances of unspeakability, the werewolf and the queer subject 
embody the ‘irresolvably unstable’ that troubles the duality between 
unknown and known, closeted-ness and coming out. This involves think- 
ing through queer as an activity that is more expansive than naming 
and categorising non-normative sexualities through familiar narratives. 
Attending to particular instances of unspeakability that resist knowability 
and categorisation can enable a recognition that subjects can be in con- 
stant transformation, making alliances in ways that do not always make 
meaning, narrative or sense. In re-thinking the limits to the werewolf rep- 
resentation in Being Human and re-positioning the werewolf as queer Í am 
consciously attempting to create space to enable nuanced complex subjects 
to appear. These ‘potent incoherencies'25 might just also be instrumental in 
‘making a few heads explode’.®* In new queer horror, whose desire could 
go further than that? 
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‘Sisters United’ 


Feminist Nostalgia, Queer 
-Spectatorship and the Radical 
Witch Politics of Rob Zombie’s 

The Lords of Salem 


Ben Raphael Sher 


HE LORDS OF SALEM tells a story of women pitted against women. 

The film’s narrative depicts a trio of Satan-worshipping witches who 
are allegedly sisters, Lacey, Sonny and Megan. They gather in Salem to 
wickedly plan, and carry out, the massacre of forty women and the pos- 
session of Heidi, the film’s female protagonist, all of whom descend from 
the witch-hunters who murdered their ancestors during the Salem witch 
trials. Susan J. Douglas describes the narrative device of women attacking 
each other as emblematic of American popular media’s tendency towards 
anti-feminism.! She cites widely mediated ‘catfights’, including Gloria 
Steinem and Phyllis Schlafley’s battle over whether to pass the Equal 
Rights Amendment in 1972, Alexis and Krystle’s literal wrestling matches 
on the 1980s evening soap opera Dynasty (ABC, 1981-9), and the medias 
positioning of Hilary Clinton in relation to Marilyn Quayle during the 
1992 presidential elections.? She argues that, by representing women as 
‘feminist’ and ‘anti-feminist’ archetypes who can only relate cattily, the 
media views women mockingly, discourages their working together, and 
aims to render impossible the notion of a nuanced feminism that can 
encompass, for example, both career and family. In spite of my knowledge 
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that narratives about women antagonising each other tend to preclude 
truly feminist ideology from permeating a film, I, a gay male spectator who 
considers myself a feminist, left The Lords of Salem (which I will heretofore 
describe as Lords) intoxicated by the feeling that I had seen the most rad- 
ically feminist mainstream horror film in years. This paradox raises ques- 
tions about the location of a film’s ideologies: do they rest within the text, 
within the identity of the filmmaker, or within the spectator and the para- 
textual knowledge that he or she brings to the film? In the case of Lords, the 
film’s ideology, or at least my experience of it, was the result of an ongoing 
dialogue between these three elements. Analysing how this dialogue func- 
tions allows understanding of how this film, despite certain anti-feminist 
qualities, can ultimately offer an experience of feminist elation. 

Lords also demonstrates how a horror film made by a heterosexual 
man who is devoted to outsider aesthetics can create a space in which the 
sensibilities and politics of straight men, gay men and feminist women ~ 
sometimes viewed as distinct or even opposed — might come together,’ 
Although I identify my spectator position as that of a gay male feminist, 
The Lords of Salem and its cultural contexts encourage consideration of 
some of the productive ways in which feminism and queerness can inter 
mingle. I consider myself a feminist because my ways of thinking and 
being in the world have been informed by various forms of feminist pol- 
itics, history, theory, activism, art, culture (many of which I will engage 
with in this chapter) and feminists with whom I have relationships. Fur- 
thermore, scholars like Lee Edelman have persuasively argued that femi- 
nist concerns are often queer concerns, and vice versa. In No Exit: Queer 
Theory and the Death Drive, Edelman argues that anti-abortion advocates 
and anti-LGBTQ advocates fight against and hate their adversaries for the 
same fundamental reason: that they refuse to ‘be fruitful and multiply, 
violating the obsessive cultural belief that the human purpose is to main- 
tain the future through human reproduction. He writes that the com- 
mon stakes felt by anti-LGBTQ and pro-life advocates were ‘all too well 
understood . . . by radical groups like the Army of God, which claimed 
credit for the Atlanta terrorist bombings in 1997 of an abortion clinic 
and a nightclub frequented by lesbians and gay mer.“ The Lords of Salem, 
in its text and in the space and connections that it creates between text 
and spectator, dramatises certain fundamental concerns of queer people, 
feminists and (of course) queer feminists, particularly regarding issues of 
reproduction, sexuality, liberation and conservative Christian oppression, 
even as it sometimes seems to contradict them. 
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Lords feminist elements reside in a dialogue between the film's reso- 
nance with current social issues, and its nostalgia for the 1960s and 1970s. 
In Lords, Zombie self-consciously draws upon politically progressive 
conventions of that period’s horror movies. The film references many of 
these movies, particularly those about women, witchcraft and Satanism. 
Like the film The Sentinel (Michael Winner, 1977), Lords takes place in a 
spooky old apartment house that contains portals to hell, and features a 
young woman protagonist victimised by a group of supernatural villains 
played by ageing movie stars. The film’s recurring long shots of garishly 
papered hallways call to mind the school run by an evil matriarchy of 
witches in Suspiria (Dario Argento, 1977) and the elegant but decrepit 
apartment building in Rosemarys Baby (Roman Polanski, 1967), which 
houses a Satanic cult in which women play dominant roles. Like in Lords, 
the young women protagonists in both films question and try to save 
themselves from their elders’ efforts to control their bodies and behaviour. 
Lords depiction of an apartment that transforms into a horrifying won- 
derland because of its female occupant’s deteriorating psychological state 
emulates Repulsion (Roman Polanski, 1964), in which the protagonist, 
Carol, suffers a breakdown, partly in response to sexual traumas imparted 
by men. The film’s depiction of witchcraft as a means of vengeance against 
the patriarchy aligns it with movies that draw connections between second 
wave feminism and witchcraft, like George Romero’s Hungry Wives aka 
Season of the Witch (1972) (about a dissatisfied housewife who tries to find 
herself through a community of feminist witches) and Ulli Lommel’s The 
Devonsville Terror (1983) (in which three women in a small town become 
persecuted as witches because of their feminist politics). 

In addition to recalling past movies, Lords’s mise-en-scéne contains 
other elements that dissociate it from the present. Its characters listen to 
vinyl records, watch old black and white movies, and never speak on cell 
phones. A review from Variety states: “The present day . . . for Zombie 
looks and sounds a helluva lot like 1974’.> Indeed, the film seems pos- 
sessed by the 1970s, in the same way that its protagonist finds herself 
possessed by Salem’s traumatic past. As a result, Zombie's film, like all of 
his work, seems particularly prone to invoking and bringing to the surface 
the cultural references of its spectators. In the majority of articles grappling 
with the film, writers reference the films that Lords calls to their memories 
and their knowledge of the film’s actors, many of whom appear in classic 
horror films from previous decades. Therefore, it seems productive to dis- 
cuss not only the references that are clearly made by the film, but also the 
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cultural references that the film raised in my mind and the minds of other 
audience members. In particular, I find that Zombie’s film intentionally 
or unintentionally evokes second wave feminist reclamations of the witch 
in ways that progressively revise typical contemporary pop culture tropes 
of witches. 

In the film’s first moments, a witch-hunter named John Hawthorne 
writes in his journal that a coven of heretical witches in Salem must 
be destroyed. Zombie cross-cuts to footage of mostly elderly, dirty, 
impoverished-looking witches holding their ritual around a fire. They 
proudly spout scandalous dialogue, such as “We spit upon the book of 
lies? (describing the Bible), and happily proclaim their desire to ‘dese- 
crate these false bodies’ by ripping off their clothes, erotically embracing 
each other, and dancing. Watching this scene gave me an immediate 
jolt of excitement, and the joyful feeling of seeing something on screen 
that I had not before: old women, breaking all rules of conventional 
attractiveness, aggressively cursing normative values and taking lustful 
pride in their bodies, their sexuality, and their queerness. Maybe Zombie 
intended for the bold transgression of these women, their otherness, to 
frighten and disturb the audience. I find it impossible to have such a 
reaction to the film. Perhaps it is because the actresses themselves seem 
so connected with their characters, and like they are having a lot of fun. 
Describing shooting the scene, Meg Foster (who plays Margaret Morgan, 
the head of the coven) says: 


The coven of witches from 1692 was quite amazing. I am not sure if 
you can actually see in the movie how amazing the costumes were. 
I was wearing wolf skin. It was like actually being one of them. You 
said transformation . . . that is really what it was. We actually didn’t 
have much make-up on, it was in fact dirt. I loved it. It made me 
feel like being a part of the earth. With the wardrobe, Julia Gombert 
used bones to hold pieces together. It was so well done and beautiful 
though. So this is how I got into the role.”* 


She says, ‘I didn’t think of her as evil. I thought of her as a witch. I just 
let go. I didn’t really plan anything and just tried to be in the moment’. 
Because I have seen the theatrics of Zombie’s concert performances and 
know his tendency to embrace and align himself with horror villains, I find 
it hard to imagine that he does not take pleasure in and identify with the 
witches’ (and actresses’!) transgressions as well. 
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The film flashes forward to the present day, where Zombie introduces 
its protagonist, Heidi Hawthorne (Sherri Moon Zombie), descendent of 
John. She goes to work as a disc jockey at the local radio station, and inter- 
views the members of a Satanist goth band led by a man named Count 
Gorgan. The deejays (and the audience) screen Count Gorgan’s music 
video, in which the title cards ‘SATAN’ and ‘WOMAN’ appear one after 
the other on the screen. After the video, Count Gorgan tells Heidi: 


Our philosophy is to expose the lies of the Christian whores and 
Jesus the true bringer of death. We are not the crying sheep of God. 
We are the mighty goat . . . The goat has free will, and for that reason 
he will always be punished by the oppressor God. God must die. 
God is the unholy pig. We serve the butcher. 


Heidi and her co-workers laugh at them. However, it perhaps reveals The 
Lords of Salem’s underlying ideologies, and Zombie’s sympathies, that 
Count Gorgan’s dialogue practically quotes verbatim his own writer-direc- 
tor’s statement in the film’s electronic press kit: ‘Only the goat knows free 
will so he will always be punished and weaned.” Indeed, the image of a 
goat appears under the film’s title credit. 

When The Lords of Salem opened theatrically in the United States on 
19 April 2013, it felt easy to identify with its alleged villains’ condemna- 
tion of patriarchy’s use of Christian ideology to oppress certain people who 
wish to ‘know free will’. In April of 2013, heated debates over women’s 
right to have abortions and queer peoples rights to marry dominated the 
news. A week before Lords opened in Los Angeles, where I reside, The Los 
Angeles Times reported that ‘In yet another victory for anti-abortion forces 
this year, Kansas legislators have approved a sweeping measure that says 
life begins at fertilization, bans abortions because of sex of the foetus, and 
eliminates tax breaks for abortion providers." Certain right-wing Repub- 
lican pundits were furious when President Barack Obama's pastor, Rever- 
end Luis Leon, stated in his Easter sermon that “It drives me crazy when 
the captains of the religious right are always calling us back, for blacks 
to be back in the back of the bus, for women to be back in the kitchen, 
for immigrants to be back on their side of the border!" Rush Limbaugh 
said that ‘Obama's presence [in the congregation] inspires this guy to go 
all divisive, all racist. It may well be the case [that Obama] inspires rac- 
ism’. Times editorial columnist Robin Abcarian responded that ‘Anyone 
paying attention during the 2012 presidential campaign — to the fights 
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over voting rights, the interminable scapegoating of illegal immigrants, 
controversies over abortion rights and women’s magical abilities to fend off 
pregnancies during rape — would have a hard time saying [Reverend Leon] 
was plucking accusations out of thin air.’ 

Other articles articulated a notion underlying the tensions taking 
place in Kansas and Washington: that many arguments against women’s 
rights were rooted in conservative Christian ideology. The day before 
The Lords of Salem opened, LA Times reported that Pope Francis backed 
the Catholic church’s censure of the Leadership Conference of Women 
Religious, an organisation of US nuns who fought for women’s rights, 
Francis proclaimed that the women supported ‘radical feminist themes’ 
and ignored the Vatican's hard line on same-sex marriage, abortion, and 
women’s ordination. The Vatican dispatched an archbishop to ‘rewrite 
the group’s statutes and set up re-education programs to bring nuns back 
into line’. The day before I saw Lords, I read an article describing the 
Mormons’ powerful influence on fighting against queer people’s rights to 
marry in California by pouring massive amounts of money and volunteer 
time into the campaign for Proposition 8, which restored the ban on gay 
marriage by embedding it in the state Constitution." While I watched the 
film, my mind was on these issues. 

I do not think of God or Christianity as inherently oppressive (the 
aforementioned articles attest to the fact that an organisation of nuns and 
a pastor hold my values). However, as I sat in the theatre on Saturday April 
27, I felt burning hostility for many of those who proclaim themselves to 
be “God's crying sheep’ and ‘their lies’. Listening to Count Gorgan spout 
his blasphemous rhetoric, I again felt a mischievous sense of pleasure. It 
continued throughout the film, even as its witches and their descendants 
became less sympathetic and more violent, possessed the film’s likable pro- 
tagonist, and killed all of the seemingly innocent female descendants of the 
men who had brutally murdered their ancestors. How, I asked myself, was 
I able to account for the feeling of queer, feminist pleasure I felt in spite 
of these narrative details? I came to the conclusion that it was incited by 
the film’s nostalgic references to the 1960s and 1970s, a period in horror 
filmmaking when the line between monster and hero became blurred for 
social, political and cultural reasons, and my own nostalgia for second 
wave feminists’ reclamation of the witch, which the film activated through 
its representations. 

Many scholars, in and outside film and media studies, have argued 


that nostalgia is inherently reactionary, and the opposite of progress.'® 
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They believe that ‘if a dogmatic belief in progress entailed only an ardent 
longing for the future, nostalgia arises only in compensation for a loss 
of faith in progress, and for what is socially and culturally destroyed in 
the name of progress’. In mainstream discourse, conservative politics are 
often associated with a reactionary nostalgia for the oppression of women, 
people of colour, non-Americans and queer people. To re-quote Reverend 
Leon, ‘captains of the religious right are always calling us back’. 

However, in recent years, scholars have begun to argue for the possibil- 
ity of socially and politically progressive nostalgia. Pickering and Keightley 
outline various progressive possibilities of nostalgia: 


we should perhaps reconfigure [nostalgia] in terms of a distinction 
between the desire to return to an earlier state or idealized past, and 
the desire not to return but to recognize aspects of the past as the 
basis for renewal and satisfaction in the future. Nostalgia can be seen 
as not only a search for ontological security in the past, but also as a 
means of taking one’s bearings for the road ahead in the uncertainties 
of the present. This opens up a positive dimension in nostalgia... 
Nostalgia can be both melancholic and utopian."* 


Lords presents the possibility of a progressive nostalgia that the authors 
describe, one ‘associated with desire for engagement with difference, with 
aspiration and critique, and with the identification of ways of living lack- 
ing in modernity’. In doing this, the film resonates with more critically val- 
ued genre revisions as Jn the Mood for Love (Wong Kar-wai, 2000) and Far 
From Heaven (Todd Haynes, 2002). These films, according to Pam Cook, 
alternately fetishise and critically comment upon history and past film 
styles. She writes that: “The nostalgic memory film conjures up a golden 
age, which is both celebrated and mourned, providing an opportunity to 
reflect upon and interrogate the present. Past and present are conflated, as 
contemporary concerns are superimposed on earlier historical periods in 


the process of reconstruction. "? 


Unlike Far from Heaven and In the Mood for Love, which both take 
place in, and in many ways recreate, the 1950s, Lords is unusually self-con- 
scious in its conflation of the present and the past. The film takes place 
in the present day, and yet its mise-en-scène, soundtrack, casting and style 
strongly recall the 1960s and 1970s. Figures from the era of the Salem 
witch trials constantly invade the present supernaturally, further confusing 
(purposefully) the film’s conception of time. The film's witches draw on 
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angry, mournful, yet productive nostalgia for the period before their ances 
tors were slaughtered in order to overthrow normative society and create i 
new social order. At the same time, as a film released in the social and cul- 
tural context of April 2014, Lords demonstrates progressive nostalgia for 
the socially engaged conventions of past horror cinema, calling attention 
to the forces that those films criticised (anti-feminism, racism, the oppres- 
sive celebration of the traditional nuclear family) and the fact that they 
still have tremendous power. The film creates pleasure by bringing those 
conventions back into contemporary theatres, cathartically commenting 
on the current sociocultural moment and the genre films that have arisen 
in its wake. Wood and Biskind note that genre films began to lean towards 
reactionary nostalgia in the 1980s, which mirrored Ronald Reagan's desire 
for a return to conservative values of the 1950s.” Popular contemporary 
horror films like the Insidious franchise (various directors, 2010-18), 
The Conjuring franchise (James Wan, 2013-16) and Annabelle John R, 
Leontti, 2014) all represent the containment of monstrous women (and, 
in one instance, a monstrous man dressed as a woman) by the heterosexual 
family and the church. They suggest that — at least in many prominent 
cases — the trend towards conservatism in mainstream horror films contin- 
ued in the 2000s. Zombie’s film raises the question: What does it mean for 
a horror film to embody nostalgia for decades in which mainstream horror 
films were often, arguably, more politically progressive than they are today? 
The Lords of Salem is not a wholly feminist or progressive film. Indeed, 
it is at times disturbingly, and provocatively, contradictory. Lords provides 
great feminist and queer pleasures by depicting non-normative women 
working together to reject and overthrow a patriarchal system that has 
oppressed them and their ancestors for embodying otherness. At the same 
time, it incongruously shows the women murdering, possessing and even 
impregnating other women as part of their project. The horror films that 
influenced Lords, though celebrated as progressive, were often similarly 
contradictory or, as Robin Wood describes them, ‘incoherent’.*! Woods 
theories about American horror in the 1960s and 1970s are vital to under- 
standing the socially progressive elements that emerge from Lords’s nostal- 
gia. Wood discusses Taxi Driver (Martin Scorsese, 1976), Looking for Mr 
Goodbar (Richard Brooks, 1977) and Cruising (William Friedkin, 1980) as 
examples of ‘incoherent texts’. He describes these as ‘films that don’t wish 
to be, or to appear, incoherent but are so nonetheless, works in which the 
drive toward the ordering of experience has been visibly defeated . . . Ulti- 
mately they are works that don’t know what they want to say’.” 
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These films particularly interest Wood because of their incoherence in 
relation to the social movements surrounding race, gender and sexuality 
in the 1960s and 1970s. Each of them contains strongly progressive ele- 
ments: for example, Looking for Mr Goodbar’s representation of a woman 
attempting to liberate herself from her patriarchal family and normative 
standards regarding sexuality. However, the films’ progressive qualities are 
problematised by other, often confusing, elements of the films that render 
their ideologies incoherent: for example, the female protagonist’s brutal 
murder at the end of Goodbar. Wood argues that the type of incoherence 
that these films exemplify originated in the 1970s horror film.” 

Wood states that American horror filmmaking often encourages such 
ambivalence regarding the sympathy of the film’s monsters. He argues 
that these horror films often grapple with American society's tendency to 
repress the other, writing that: 


Surplus repression . . . is specific to a particular culture and is the 
process whereby people are conditioned from earliest infancy to take 
on predetermined roles within that culture . . . surplus repression 
makes us (if it works) monogamous, heterosexual, bourgeois, patri- 
archal capitalists . . . If it works; if it doesn't, the result is either a 
neurotic or a revolutionary (or both), and if revolutionaries account 
for a very small proportion of the population, neurotics account for 


a very large one.” 


Wood defines the forces that society aims to repress as ‘the Other’, a con- 
cept that he argues is central to the characterisations in American horror 
movies: “That which bourgeois ideology cannot recognize or accept but 
must deal with . . . in one of two ways: either by rejecting and if possible 
annihilating it, or by rendering it safe and assimilating it, converting it 
as far as possible into a replica of itself’. The forms of the Other that 
Wood names include (but are not limited to) women, the proletariat and 
groups adhering to alternate ideologies or political systems. He then goes 
on to argue that these repressed forces ‘return’, symbolically, in the forms 
of ambiguously sympathetic monsters in horror movies. 

The Lords of Salem immediately establishes its witches as ‘the Other’. 
They appear to be poor and dirty, wearing rags, and dancing sexually neat 
each other in a space devoid of men. It could be argued that the womens 
oft-stated allegiance to the devil renders them ‘patriarchal’, which would 
contribute to the film’s incoherence. However, when Zombie visualises 
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‘the devil’, it appears without gender, resembling a large, monstrous baby 
without genitalia. Although the women refer to the devil as ‘he’, they also 
repeatedly ascribe masculine pronouns to women, most prominently by 
referring to themselves as Lords. Wood writes that the Other is not exter- 
nal to society, but something that is repressed (but never destroyed) in the 
society's ‘self’, only to be projected outward and disowned. Zombie makes 
the same claim of the Other in his film. The Salem witch-hunters’ brutal 
murdering of the witches mirrors, and exceeds, the witches’ own violence, 
Zombie also depicts contemporary Salem's repression and disowning of 
the witch by reducing her to kooky comic caricatures, exemplified by a 
giant sculpture of Samantha from the sitcom Bewitched (ABC, 1964-72), 
in the town square. 

The witches’ establishment as disempowered Other renders them 
sympathetic after their hypocritically sadistic torture and murder at the 
hands of Salem’s witch-hunters and lawmakers. Their sympathetic quali- 
ties are rendered incoherent by their own vicious crimes. However, Wood 
points out that horror movies’ monsters do not resonate with audiences 
merely because of their sympathetic qualities. Audiences may satisfyingly 
align themselves with the monster's evil qualities as well. He writes that 
audiences do not just identify with monsters because films present them 
sympathetically, but because they are ambivalent towards ‘normality’. 
He writes that horror films can fulfil ‘our nightmare wish to smash the 
norms that oppress us and which our moral conditioning teaches us to 
revere. The overwhelming commercial success of The Omen cannot pos- 
sibly be explained in terms of a simple, unequivocal horror at the Dev- 
ils progress.”° Wood’s statement renders the pleasures to be taken from 
the witches’ behaviour, even at their most evil, more comprehensible. It 
seems understandable, then, that even their disturbing actions might not 
eliminate the alliance that some viewers (particularly feminist and queer 
viewers) feel with the characters, and the pleasures to be had from their 
eventual takeover. 

Lords’s radical feminist undertones are also rooted in the film’s refer- 
ences to specific horror films and stars. Lords demonstrates nostalgia for 
movies that focus on strong women and/or women’s engagement with an 
oppressive patriarchy. As I have noted, many critics observe that the film 
narratively and visually recalls a group of horror movies which scholars 
have noted for their incoherent, but in many ways progressive, depictions 
of gender. In casting Judy Geeson, Patricia Quinn, Dee Wallace and Meg 
Foster as the film’s main witches, Zombie also draws upon savvy audience 
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members’ knowledge of feminist protagonists that the actresses have 
played in the past. In The Howling (Joe Dante, 1981), Dee Wallace por- 
trays an intrepid reporter who goes undercover to catch a rapist-murderer. 
In The Rocky Horror Picture Show (Jim Sharman, 1975), Patricia Quinn 
plays ‘sweet transvestite’ Frank-N-Furter’s sexually liberated, time-warping 
maid, who eventually takes over the castle. In To Sir, With Love (James 
Clavell, 1967), Judy Geeson portrays the most strong-willed, rebellious 
and ambitious pupil of Mark, the inspiring teacher played by Sidney Poi- 
tier. In Una Vela Para el Diablo (Eugenio Martin, 1973), Geeson plays 
a modern woman who fights against two puritanical, murderous sisters. 
Meg Foster plays the brilliant, fearless, and supernaturally powerful vil- 
lain Evil-Lyn in the movie adaptation of the comic Masters of the Universe 
(Gary Goddard, 1987). Several writers note their excitement to see these 
actresses in such roles. The IMDB user ZombiGurl, for example, writes 
that ‘Sherri Moon Zombie does her best acting to date, but she is still no 
match for the older scream queens that play the witches . . . Dee Wallace, 
Patricia Quinn, Judy Geeson, and Meg Foster steal all the scenes'.2 The 
actresses’ cinematic histories, and audiences’ affection for them, add to 
their characters’ feminist and heroic qualities. 

Wood’s reading of The Omen’s subversive satisfactions particularly 
applies to The Lords of Salem’s climax, in which narrative is thrown to the 
wind in favour of a phantasmagoria of beautiful yet blasphemous imagery. 
The sequence culminates in Heidi’s giving birth to Satan's offspring, 
which looks like a giant crab and is, like the devil, genderless. Heidi and 
Satan conceive the creature not through male-female penetration, but in 
a bizarre sequence in which Heidi holds on to two tentacle-like structures 
that emerge from Satan’s body and shakes, somewhat like Jane Fonda in an 
infamous love-making sequence in Barbarella (Roger Vadim, 1967). In the 
film’s ecstatic final moments, a blinding white light overtakes the screen, 
Warhol superstar and queer icon Nico sings ‘All Tomorrow's Parties’ on 
the soundtrack, and Lacey, Megan and Sonny reverently behold Heidi, 
who stands above the dead female descendants of the men who perse- 
cuted their ancestors. Heidi now appears to be their new, female Saint. In 
these moments, the film’s nostalgia for past feminist iconography has the 
capability to leave the spectator feeling thrilled. The sequences breath- 
taking close-ups of these actresses, combined with audiences’ paratextual 
knowledge of their past roles, finally aligns the spectator with women who 
have taken satisfying revenge against the patriarchal witch-hunters who 
massacred the Lords of Salem. 
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An earlier flashback in the film, in which Heidi sees Salem’s witches 
murdering a woman and licking, then spitting on, her newborn baby, 
exemplifies the films contradictions. One could, not wrongly, describe 
this scene as the most violent form of anti-feminism, the next horrific 
step after the catfights described in this chapters introduction. However, 
it can also be argued that, although their actions are frightening and gro- 
tesque, the film’s witches are reacting with anger and disgust to the notion 
that a woman’s duty is to reproduce (and that women who choose not to 
reproduce must be punished or eliminated). Lords narratively and formally 
resonates with radical second wave feminists’ reclamation of the witch, 
which took place in the 1960s and 1970s, and with Lee Edelman’s radical 
queer theory, all of which celebrate people who break away from, and are 
even adamantly against, propagating the human species by reproduction, 
motherhood, and other traditional ‘women’s roles’. Admittedly this reso- 
nates with these theories through a lens of horrific symbolic actions that 
one assumes none of the authors would advocate, but that nonetheless can 
be satisfying for horror fans, who are used to decoding the ways in which 
horror imagery can contain seeds of social truth. The witch became a pow- 
erful and influential icon for several second wave feminist groups, and 
their writing about the icon and enactment of some of her behaviours res- 
onates with The Lords of Salems representations of witchcraft. Mary Daly's 
writings about the European witch trials in Gyn/Ecology: The Metaethics of 
Radical Feminism strongly resemble the images of witchcraft in Lords. Daly 
aims to re-claim the figure of ‘the hag’: ‘women who had rejected marriage 
(Spinsters) and women who had survived it (widows)’.?* Daly writes: “The 
witch-hunters sought to purify their society (The Mystical Body) of these 
“indigestible” elements — women whose physical, intellectual, economic, 
moral, and spiritual independence and activity profoundly threatened the 
male monopoly in every sphere’.” 

The witches in Lords demonstrate these qualities. Their bodies are 
aged, but they proudly dance naked. They appear to be unmarried and 
separated from men, but they revel in their sexuality. They appear to be 
without the possessions accompanying normative wealth, and yet they 
seem to be very pleased by the ‘physical, economic, moral, and spiritual 
independence’ allowed by their powerful coven. Daly writes that the 
massacre of witches in Europe (like the massacre of witches in Salem) was 
rooted in Christian, anti-feminist anxieties about non-normative women 
‘who presented an option —an option of “eccentricity”, and of indigestibility 
to society and the “majesty of God”. She writes: “Therefore, in the name 
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of God this self-centring process must be halted and all Hag-centred pro- 
cess re-moved, sucked back in to the dead centre of patriarchal darkness.’*° 
L have found no evidence that Rob Zombie read Mary Daly's work. 
However, her celebration of the hag figure, her emphasis on the patri- 
archal oppression of Christianity and the rebellious, anti-authoritarian 
qualities of the witch, and her sometimes gothic tone bear striking sim- 
ilarities to the dialogue and imagery in Lords, its hags, and their artic- 
ulated ideologies. More recently, Lee Edelman, without naming Mary 
Daly or witchcraft, nonetheless describes how queer people could and 
should productively take on similar attitudes to Daly’s witches, empha- 
sising the shared goals of queerness and feminism and helping to explain 
the strong feelings of political pleasure that the film gave me. He writes 
that, in response to the violent oppression of anti-queer and anti-abor- 
tion activists and politicians, anyone ‘stigmatized for refusing to comply 
with heteronormative mandates’! must say explicitly ‘what Law and the 
Pope and the whole of the Symbolic order for which they stand hear 
anyway in each and every expression or manifestation of queer sexuality: 
Fuck the social order and the [symbolic] Child in whose name we're 
collectively terrorized’. 

Daly is angered by inaccurate histories of witches written by (mostly 
male) scholars, historians’ sometimes overly sympathetic view of European 
witch-hunters, the erasure of witchcraft from scholarly histories, and the 
pathologising of witches as mentally ill.** Lacey, Megan and Sonny, Lords’s 
modern day witches, are similarly annoyed by what they perceive to be the 
disempowering false histories of witchcraft perpetuated by male scholars. 
Early in the film, Heidi interviews Francis Matthias, a historian of Salem 
witchcraft. She asks about the existence of ‘real witches’ in Salem.He talks 
about wicca, ‘a positive, earth-centered religion’, but says that ‘there are no 
classic witches. Witchcraft is nothing but a psychotic belief brought upon 
by a delusional state of mind’. Later in the film, Francis realises that Heidi 
is in danger and tries to rescue her. Instead, he finds himself cornered in 
Lacey's apartment, where Lacey, Megan and Sonny interrogate him about 
his work at The Salem Museum. Lacey grimly responds, ‘Oh, yes, the won- 
derful wax museum. We have to teach our impressionable children about 
Salem’s glorious past.’ Shortly after, she enquires about Matthias’s interest 
in Heidi, When he responds evasively, she exclaims: “You know what I 
think? I think you've come here to get inside my dear little Heidi’s head, 
and fuck her brain. Have you come here to stick your nosy cock inside her 
head and fuck her brain, Mr Matthias?”, at which point Sonny appears 
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gothic make-up; and shots of the witches’ joyous faces bathed in red light 
intercut with shots of crucified dolls resembling babies. This sequence l 
particularly incoherent. One could argue that Heidi’s engagement with tlie 
goth man, for example, problematises a feminist reading. However, one 
could equally argue that in this moment Heidi, who is depressed, terrified 
and without much pleasure for most of the movie, seems ecstatic, energised 
and liberated for the first time. Furthermore, much of the sequences blas- 
phemous imagery reads as shockingly and, undoubtedly for some, pleas- 
ingly anti-patriarchal. Lords often reads like a horror film version of the 
radical feminist project to restore lost histories, disband the patriarchy, and 
start a new, matriarchal society. In intentionally or unintentionally emulat- 
ing this project through the lens of his own perverse, horror-infused sensi- 
bility, Zombie has both gorgeously illustrated and problematically diverged 
from its most essential feminist tenets. 

Lords resemblance of second wave feminist reclamations of the 
witch points to its progressive revision of cinematic conventions regard- 
ing witchcraft. Sharon Russell argues that most horror movies about 
witches from before 1978 are based on myths born from male anxieties 
about women. As such, they either focus on witch-hunters or represent 
the witch as a succubus who leads men to their doom.% Russell argues 
that a truly feminist representation of the myth of the witch would 
focus on, and force male society to confront, her power. These goals 
are largely achieved by Lords. The film’s witches’ powers lead to all of 
its plot developments, scares and fascinating sequences. The men in the 
film (Heidi’s love interest and Francis Matthias) make efforts to con- 
front Lacey, Megan and Sonny, who render them powerless and inef- 
fectual. Although the fact that Lacey, Megan and Sonny seek vengeance 
on Salem’s witch-hunters by killing their female descendants renders the 
film’s ideology incoherent, the film also suggests that the women murder 
the daughters to eliminate an oppressive, patriarchal lineage and create a 
new, alternative, matriarchal society. 

Russell states that, when evaluating the feminist possibilities of a 
movie about witchcraft, ‘it is important to distinguish between a male use 
of a masculine myth, and a female attempt to transform iť.” Zombie's 
identity as an artist problematises Russell’s dichotomy. Unlike men who 
use the myth to fearfully oppress women, Zombie seems to celebrate and 
identify with the witches (he states on the audio commentary for the film 
that whenever a character says something, it is something that he himself 


has thought). 
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Rachel Moseley argues that witch pop culture in the 1990s and 2000s, 
which tends towards representing ‘glamorous’ witches, has de-clawed thelr 
feminist powers, veering witch iconography away from the feminist possi- 
bilities presented by second wave feminist works. She writes that series like 
Bewitched, the 1990s sitcom version of Sabrina, the Teenage Witch (ABC 
and The WB, 1996-2003) and Charmed (The WB, 1998-2006) banish ‘the 
powerful and painfully present unruly witch of the second-wave feminist 
reclamation’, representing power that is glamorous and socially acceptable, 
rather than ‘excessive and bodily’. She argues that these witches’ bodies are 
‘under contro?’ and their powers ‘in check’. The shows safely contain the 
‘power, danger, and difference’ of the witch figure within her glamour.” 
Zombie acknowledges, and criticises, ‘glamorous pop cultural when. 
by including the shot of Salem’s Bewitched sculpture early in ihiel 
We might assume that Lacey and her sisters aim to correct these “fairy sto- 
ties. Lords marks the vengeful return of the second wave feminist hag, with 
‘power, danger, and difference’ set free. If the witches are sometimes disturb- 
ingly destructive in their violence, years of pop cultural containment of such 
women make their immense anger understandable.“ I would love to see a 
coherently feminist version of The Lords of Salem, in which The Lords a 
der the sons of Salem witch-hunters to stop them from oppressing womens 
bodies, in the tradition of their ancestors, through conservative, misogynistic 
politics. However, I still praise the film, in its current form, for using nip- 
talgia to cathartically criticise the present, and for triumphantly resurrecting 
the ‘feminist hag’ — both within its diegetic world, and in our own. Like its 
witches, the film is dangerous and disturbing, but also wickedly radical. 


Notes 


1. Susan J. Douglas, Where the Girls Are: Growing Up Female with the Mass 
Media (New York: Times Books, 1994), pp. 221-45. 

Douglas, Where the Girls Are, p. 221. 

3. Tensions between gay men and women, and particularly mainstream LGBTQ 
and feminist political groups, have long existed alongside powerful examples 
of them working together to create socio-political change. For a high-profile 
recent example that these tensions still exist, see Rose McGowan’s op-ed, 
‘Rose McGowan on the Need for More Gay Male Feminists’, The Advocate 
(5 November 2014), hitps:/hwww. advocate.comlcommentary/2014/1 1 /05/op-ed- 
rose-mogowan-need-more-gay-male-feminists (last accessed 8 April 2018). 


